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To read and speak with elegance and ease. 

Are arts polite that never fail to please ; 

Yet in those arts how very few excel I 
Ten thousand men may read** not one read welL 
Though all mankind are speakers in a sense, 

How few can soar to heights of eloquence! * 

The sweet melodious sing^ trills her lays. 

And listening crowds go frantk in*hcr praise ; 

But he who reads or speaks with feeling true. 

Charms and delights, instructs, and moves us too. — Browtsb. 

0 deprive Instruction oMlic terroro 
with which the young but too often 
regard it, and strew flowers upon the 
pathways that lead to Knowledge, 
is to confer a benefit upon all who 
are interested in the cause of Edu- 
cation, cither as Teachers or Pupils. 
The design of the following pages is not merely 
to present to the youthful reader some of the 
masterpieces of English literature in prose and 
verse, arranged and selected in such a manter 
as to please as well as mstruct, but t(/^ render 
them more agreeable to the eye and the imagination by Pic- 
torial Representations, in illustration of the subjects. It is hoped 
that this design has not been altogether unsuccessful, and that 
the IiiLusTBATED LoNDON Eeadixo Book will rccommcnd itself 
both to old and young by the appropriateness of the selections, 
their progressive amuagement, the fidelity of their Illustrations, 
and the very moderate price at which it is ofiered to the public. 

It has not been thought necessary to prefix to the present 
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Volume any instructions in the art of Elocution^ or to direct the 
accent or intonation of the student by the abundant use of italics 
or of large capitals. The principal, if not the only secrets of 
good reading are, to spealf slowly, to articulate distinctly, to pause 
judiciously, and to feel the* subject so as, if possible, '^to make all 
that passed in the mind of the Author to be felt by the Auditor.^^ 
Good oral example upon these points is far better for the young 
Student than the most elaborate written system. 

A series of Educational Works, in other departments of study, 
similarly illustrated y and at a price equally small, is in preparation. 
Among the earliest to be issued, may be enumerated a Sequel and 
Companion to the Illustrated London Reading Book, designed 
for a more advanced class of Students, and consisting of extracts 
from English Classical Authors, from the earliest periods of 
English Literature to the present day, with a copious Introductory 
Chapter upon the jxrts of Elocution and Composition. The latter 
will include examples of St3de chosen from the beauties of the best 
Authors, aiut will also point out by similar examples the Faults to 
be avoided by all who desire to become, not simpty good Readers 
and Speakers, but elegant Writers of their native languages. 

Amongst the other works of which the scries will be composed, 
may be mentioned, profusely Illustrated Volumes upon Geogra- 
phical, Astronomical, Mathematical, and General Science, as well 
as wv>rks essential to the proper training of the youthful mind. 

January, J 850. 
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TnE SCHOOLBOY’S PILGRIMAGE. 



OTIIING could Be more easy and 
agreeable than my condition when I 
was first summoned to set out on the 
road to iearning, and it was not with- 
out letting fall a few ominous tears 
that I took the first step. Several 
companions of my own age accom- 
panied me in the outset, and we 
travelled pleasantly ^jogether a goocl 
part of the way. / 

'NV(‘ had no sooner entei^ed upon our path, 
than we were accosted by three diminutive 
strangers. These we presently discovered to 
1)(? the advance-guard of a Lilliputian army, 
nhicli was seen advancing towards us iu battle 
array. Their forms were singularly gro- 
tcsrpie ; some were striding across the path, 
others standing witli their “arms a-kimbo ; 
some hanging do>vn their heads, others quite 
erect; some standing on one leg, others oii 
two ; and one, strange to siiy, on three ; 
another had his arms crossed, and on^was 
remarkably crooked ; some were vern^mder, 
and others as broad as they were long. But, notwithstanding chis diver- 
sity of figure, when they were all marshalled in line of battle, they had a very 
orderly and regular appearance. Feeling disconcerted by their numbers, we 
were p*resently for sounding a retreat ; but, being urged forward by our guide, 
we soon mastered the three who led the van, and this gave us spirit to en- 
counter the main army, who were conquered to a man before we left the 
field. We bad scarcely taken breath after this victory, when, to our no 
small dismay, we descried a strong reinforcement of the enemy, stationed 
on .the opposite side. These were exactly equal in number to the former 
army, but vastly superior in size and stature ; they were, iu fact, a race of 
giants, though of the same species with the others, and were capitally ac- 
ccrutred for the onset. Their appearance ^sconraged us greatly at first, 
but we found their strength was not prop(^i^ned to weir size ; artd, having 
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acquired mucli skill and courage by the late engagement, we soon suc- 
ceeded in subduing them, and passed otf the field in triumph. After this 
wc were perpetually engaged with small bands of the enemy, no logger 
extended in line of battle, but, in small detachments of two, three, and 
four in company. Wc had some Tough work here, and now and then 
<hey were too many for us.. Having annoyed- us thus for a time, they 
began to form themselves into close columns, six or eight abreast ; but 
we liad now attained so much address, that we no longer found them 
' formidable. 

After continuing this route for a considerable way, the face of the country 
suddenly changed, and we began to enter upon a vast succession of snowy 
plains, where wc were each furnished with a certain light weapon, peculiar 
to tlic country, which we flourisEcd continually, and wdth which we made 
many liglit strokes, and some desperate ones. The w^aters hereabouts 
were dark and brackish, and the snowy surface of the i>lain w'as often de- 
faced by them. Probably, we were now on the borders of th^ Black IJea. 
Tliosc plains we travelled across and across for many a day. 

T'jjon quitting this district, the country became far more dreary : it ap- 
jx'ared nothing but a dry and sterile region, the soil being remarkably hard 
and slatey . llere wc saw many curious figures, and wc soon found that the 
inhabitants of this desert were mere cijdicrs. Sometimes they appeared in 
vast numbcTs, but only to be again suddenly diminislied. 

Our rot,d, after this, wound through r rugged and hilly country, which 
was divided ir](,to nine piiucipal j)arts or districts, each under a different 
governor ; ainOh'^se again were reduced into endless subdivisions. Some of 
tbcm we wt‘re obli^^yl to decline. It w^as not a little puzzling to perceive 
tbc intricate ramificfkions of tlic paths iii these parts. Here the natives 
sjioke several dialects, which rendered our intercourse with them very per- 
plexing. However, it imist be confessed that every step we set in this 
country was less fatiguing and more interesting. Our course at first lay all 
u]) bill ; but when wc had j)rocceded to a certain height, the distant country, 
which is most richly variegated, 0})encd freely to oiir view. ^ 

I do not mean at present to describe that country, or the different stages 
hx wlibU w^e adwance through its scenerx". Suffice it to say, that the 
journey, though always arduous, has become more and more pleasant every 
stage ; and tJiougli, after years of travel and labour, wc are still ver^' far 
^ from the Temple of Learning, yet we have foiuid on the way more than 
to make us thankful to the kindness of the friends wdio first set us 
on the and to induce us to go forward courageously and rejoicingly 

to the end of the journey. Jane Taylor. 


PEtIN. 

^ t 

Pekin, or Peking, a word which in Chinese means “Nl. '|[ 'V 
has been the chief city of China ever since the Tartars we're . 1 

is the residence of the Emjieror. The tract of country on wdiich . , 

is sandy and barren ; but tbc Grand Canal is well adapted for the puij 
of feeding its vast j)0])ulatioii with the produce of more fertile province., 
and districts. A very large portion of the centre of the part of Pekin 
called the T^orthern City is occupied by the Emperor with his palaces and 
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gardens, 'which are of the most beautiful description, and, surrounded by 
their own wall, form what is called the Prohibited City.’^ 



The Grand Canal, which runs about five hundred miles, without allowing 
for windings, across the kingdom of China, is not only the means by which 
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subsistence is brought to the inhabit^ts of the imperial city^ but is of great 
value in conveying the tribute, a large portion of the revenue being paid in 
kind. Dr, Davis mentions having observed on it a large junk decorated with 
a yellow umbrella, and found on enquiry that it had the honour of bearing 
the "Dragon robes,” as the Emperor’s garments are called. These are 
forwarded annually, and are the peculiar tribute of the silk districts. The 
banka of the Grand Canal are, in many parts through which it flows, 
strongly faced with stone, a precaution very necessary to prevent the danger 
of inundations, from which some parts of this country arc constantly suf- 
fering. The Yellow Itivcr so very frequently overflows its banks, and 
brings so much peril and calamity to the people, that it has been called 
" C/hiiia’s Sorrow and the European trade at Canton has been very 
heavily taxed for the damage occasioned by it. 

The Gra-nd Canal and the Yellow River, in one ])art of the country, run 
within four or five miles of each other, for about fifty miles ; and at length 
they join or cross each other, and thennin in a contrary direction. A great 
deal of ceremony is used by the crews of the vessels when they reach this 
point, and, amongst other customs, they stock themselves abundantly with 
live cocks, destined to he sacrificed on crossing the river. These birds 
annoy and trouble the passengers so much by their incessant crowing 
on the top of the boats, that they are not much pitied wdien the time for 
their death arrives. The boatmen collect mone}’ for their purchase from 
the passengers, by sending red paper petitions called begging for aid 
to provide then^^^^ith these and other needful "Supplies. The difliculties 
which tlie Chinesc’^^iust have struggled against, with their defective science, 
in this junction of t)^c canal and tlic river, are incalculable , and it is im- 
possible to deny therfi the praise they deserve for so great an exercise of 
perseverance and industr}’’. 


THE GOLIAH ARATOO. 

The splendid family of parrots includes about one hundred and sixty 
sjiecies, and, though peculiar to the warmer regions of the world, they are 
belter known in England^ tliaii any other foreign bird. From the beauty 
of their plumage, tlie great docility of their manners, and the singular 
faculty tljey ])Ossess of imitating the human voice, they arc generaj 
lavonri^.es, both in the drawingroom of the wealthy and the cottage of 
humble 

The various species differ in size, as well as in appearance and colour. 
Some (as the inacaw^s) are larger than the domestic fowl, and some of 
the parakeets are not larger tliau a blackbird or even a sparrow'. 

The interesting bird ol’ whicl^ our Engraving gives a representation was 
recently brought ali^e to this country by tlic captain of a South-seaman 
(the who obtained it from a (fliincse wessel from the Island of 

Papua, to whom the captain of the Alert rendered valuable assistance when 
in a state of distress. In size this bird is one of the largest of the parrot 
tribe, being superior to the great red Mexican Macaw. The whole plumage 
is black, glossed wdth a greenish grey ; the head is ornamented with a 
large crest of long pendulous feathers, which it erects at pleasure, when 
the bird has a most noble appearance ; the orbits of the eyes and cheeks 
are of a deep rose-colour ; the bill is of great size, and w'ill crack the 
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uses, to the trunk of an elephant. In its manners it is gentle and familiar, 
and when approached raises a cry which may be compared to a hoarse 
erpaking. In its gait it resembles the rook, and walks much better^ than 
most of the climbing family. 

From the general conformation of the parrots, as well as the arrange- 
ment and strength of their toes, they climb very easily, assisting themselves 
^eatly with their hooked bill, but walk rather awkwardly on the ground. 
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from the shortness and wide separation of their legs. The bill of the 
arrot is moTeable in both mandibles, the upper being joined -to the skull 
y a membrane which acts like a hinge ; while in other birds the upper 
heak forms part of the skull. By this curious contrivance they can open 
their bills widely, which the hooked form of the beak would not otherwise 
allow them to do. The structure of the wings varies greatly in the different 
speqies : in general they are short, and as their bodies are bulky, they 
cannot consequently rise to any great height without difficulty ; but when 
once they gain a certain distance they fly easily, and some ,of them with 
rapidity.. The number of feathers in the tail is always twelve, and these, 
both in length and form, are very varied in the different species, some 
being arrow or spear-shaped, others straight and square. 

In eating, j)arrots make great use of the feet, which they employ like 
hands, holding the food firmly with the claws of one, while they support 
themselves on the other. From the hooked shape of their bills, they find 
it more convenient to turn their food in an outward direction, instead of, 
like monkeys and other animals, turning it towards their mouths. 

The whole tribe are fond of water, washing and bathing themselves 
many times during the day in streams and marshy places ; and having 
shaken the water from their plumage, seem greatly to enjoy speading their 
beautiful wings to dry in the sun. 


THE PARROT. 

A DOMESTIC ANECDOTE. 

HE deep affections of .the breast. 

Til at Heaven to living things imparts. 

Are not exclusively possess’d 
By human hearts. 

A parrot, from the Spanish Main, 

Full young, and early-caged, came o’er. 

With bright wings, to the bleak domain 
Of Mulla’s shore. 

A 

To spicy groves, where he had w on 
His plumage resplendent hue — 

His native fruits, and skies, and sun — 
lie bade adieu. 

For these he- changed the smoke of turf, 

A heathery land and misty sky ; 

And turn’d on rocks mid raging surf 
His golden eye. 

But, petted, in our climate cold, 

lie lived and chatter’d many a day ; 

Until, with age, from green and gold 
His wings grew grey. 
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*At last, when blind and seeming dumb. 

He scolded, laugh’d, and s])oke no more, 

A Spanisli stranger chanced to come 
To MuUa’s shore. 

He hail’d the bird in Danish speech. 

The bird in Spanish speech replied : 

Flapt round his cage with joyous screech — 

Dropt down and died. Campbell. 


THE STARLING. 

IS true, said I, correcting the proposition — 
the Bastile is not an evil to be despised ; but 
strip it of its towers, fill the fosse, unbarricade 
the doors, call it simply a confinement, and 
suppose it is some tyrant a£ a distemper, and 
not a man which holds you in it, the evil 
vanishes, and*you bear the other half without 
complaint. 1 was interrupted in the heyday 
of this soliloquy, with a voice which I took 
to he of a child, which complained It could 
not get out.” I looked up- and dow]\ the 
passage, and seeing neither man, woman, or 
child, I went out without further attention. Vn my return hack 
tlirongh the passage, I hcard^thc same words repeated twice over ; and 
looking up, 1 saw it w'as a starling, hung in a little cage; ‘^I can’t get 




out, I can’t get out,” said the starling. I stood looking at the bird ; 
and to eveiy person who came through the passage, it ran fluttering to 
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the side towards which thev a^mroached it with th<^ same lamentation 


was no fretting it open without pulling the cage to pieces ; I took both hands 
to it. The bird flew to the pl%ce where I was attempting his deli\rrance, 
and thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his breast against it, 
as if impatient. I fear, poor creature/* said I, I cannot set thee at 
liberty.” “ No,” said the starling ; ** I can’t get out, I can’t get out,” said 
the starling. 

I vow, 1 never had my affections more tenderly awakened ; nor do I re- 
member an'^ incident in my life, where the dissipated spirits to which my 
reason had been a bubble were so suddenly called home. Mechanical 
ns the notes were, yet so true in tune to natitre were they chauiited, that 
in one moment they overthrew all my systematic reasonings upon the Bas- 
tile, and I heavily w^alked up-stairs unsaying every word I had said in going 
down them. ^ Sterne, 


THE CAPv OP JUGGERNAUT. 

UGGERNAUT is the princi])al 
idol worshipped by the Iliiidoos, 
and to his tcunple, which is at 
Pooree, are attached no less than 
four thousand ]>ricstsand servants; 
of these one set are called Pundahs. 
In the autumn of the year they 
start on a journey through India, 
preaching in every town and village 
the advantages of a jiilgrimagc to 
Juggernaut, after which they con- 
duct to Pooree large - bodies of 
pilgrims for the R-ath Justra, or 
(Jar Festival which takes place in 
May or J unc . This is tb c prin cip si 
festival, and the number of devo- 
tees varies from about 80,000 to 
1. ‘>0,000. No European, Mussulman, or low cast Hindoo is admitted into 
tli(‘ ti‘injde ; avc can therefore only speak from report of what goes on 
inside. Mr. Aeland, in bis manners and customs of India, gives us the 
folEnving amusing account of this celebrated idol : — 

“ Juggernaut represents the iiintli incarnation of Vialinoo, a Hindoo deity, 
and consists of a mere block of sacred wood, in the centre of which is said 
to be concealed a fragment of the original idol, which was fashioned by 
Vishnoo himself. The features and all the external parts are formed of a 
mixture of mud and cow-dung, painted. Every morning the idol under- 
goes bis ablutions ; but, as the paint would not stand the washing, the 
priests a(l(3])t a very ingenious plan — ^tbey hold a mirror in front of the 
image and wash his reflection. Every evening be is put to bed ; but, as 
tlic idol is very unwieldy, tliey p^ace the bedstead in fi ont of him, and on 
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that tbev lav a small imaa-e. Offeriners are made to him by pilgrims and 



CAK or JUGGERNAUT. 

the priests being his joint treasurers. On the day of the festivalj three 
cars, between fifty and sixty feet in height, are brought to the gate of tlie 
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temple ; the idols are then taken out by the priests. Juggernaut having 
golden arms and diamond eyes for that one day, and by means of pulleys 
are hauled up and placed in their respective carriages : to these enormous 
Topes are attached, and the assembled thousands with loud shouts proceed 
to drag the idols to Juggernaut's eountry-house, a small temple about a* 
mile distant. This occupiestseveral days, and “the idols arc thfn brought 
back to their regular stations. The Hindoos believe that every person 
who aids in dragging the cars receives pardon for all his past sins ; but 
the fact that people throw themselves under the wheels of the cars, 
appears to have been an European conjecture, arising from the numerous 
deaths that occur from accidents at tiie time the immense cars are in 
progress.** 

These cars have an imposing air, from their great size and loftiness : 
the wheels are six feet in diameter ; but every part of the ornament is of 
the meanest and most paltry description, save only the covering of striped 
and spangled broad-cloth, the splendid and gorgeous eifect of which makes 
up in a great measure for other deficiencies. 

During the period the pilgrims remain at Pooree they are not allowed 
to eat anything but what lias been offered to the idol, and that they have to 
buy at a higli price from the priests. 


CYPRUS. 

YPRUS, an island in the Levant, is said 
to have take its name from the number of 
shrubs of that name with which it once 
abounded. From this tall shrub, tlie cypress, 
its ancient inhabitants made an oil of a very 
delicious flavour, which was an article of 
great importance in their commerce, and is 
stiU in great repute among Eastern nations. 
It once, too, abounded with forests of olive 
trees ; and immense cisterns are still to be 
seen, which have been erected for the pur- 
j>ose of preserving the oil which the 
olive yielded. 

Near the centre of the island stands Ni- 
cotia, the capital, and the residence of the 
governor, who now occupies one of the 
palaces of its ancient sovereigns. The 
palaces are remarkable for the beauty of 
their architecture, hut arc abandoned by their Turkish masters to the 
destructive hand of time. The church of St. Sophia, in this place, is built 
in the Gothic style, and is said to have been erected by the Emperor 
Justinian. Here the Christian Kings of Cyprus were formerly crowned; 
but it is now converted into a mosque. 

The island was formerly divided into nine kingdoms, and was famous for 
its superb edifices, its elegant temples, and its riches, but can now boast of 
nothing hut its ruins, which will tell to distant times the greatness from 
which it lias fallen. 
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The southern coast of this island is exposed to the hot winds from all 
directions- During a squall from the north-east, the temjyerature has been 
described as so scorching, that the skin instantly peeled from the lips, a 
tendency to sneeze was excited, accompanied with great pain in the eyes, 
and chapping of the hands and face. The heats are sometimes so exces- 
sive, that persons going out without an uiiiibrella are liable to suffer from 
coujj de soleily or sun-stroke ; and the inhabitants, especially of the lower 
class, in order to guard against it, wrap up their heads in a large turban, 
over which in their journies they plait a thick shawl many times folded. 
They seldom, however, venture out of their houses during mid-day, and 
all journies, even those of caravans, are performed in the night. Rains 
are also rare in the summer season, and long droughts banish vegetation. 



CTrnus. 

and attract numberless columns of locusts, which destroy the plants and 
fruits. 

The soil, though very fertile, is rarely cultivated, the Greeks being so 
oppressed by their Turkish masters that they dare not cultivate the rich 
plains which surround them, as the produce would be taken from them ; 
and their whole object is to collect together during th^^ year as mii(*b grain 
as is barely sulheient to ])ay their tax to the Governor, the omission ol 
'which is often punished by torture or even by death. 

The carob, or St. John’s bread-tree, is plentiful ; and the long thick pods 
which it produces are exported in considerable quantities to Syria and Egypt. 
The succulent pulp which the pod contains is sometimes emj)loyed in tliosc 
countries instead of sugar and honey, and is often used in preserving other 
fruits. The vine grows here perhaps in greater perfection than in any other 
part of the world, and^ the wine of the island is celebrated all over the 
Levfint. 
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HIS terrible reptile is found in great 
abundance on the continent of America; 
and if its instinct induced it to make 
use of the dreadful means of destruc- 
tion and self-defence which it pos- 
,sesses, it would become so great a 
scourge as to render the parts in 
which it is found almost uninhabita- 
ble : but, except when violently irri- 
tated, or for the purpose of self-preser- 
vation, it seldom employs the fatal 
power bestowed upon it. The rattle- 
snake inserts its poison in the body 
of its victim by means of two long 
sharp-pointed teeth or fangs, wliich 
grow one on each side of the fore- 
part of the upper jaw. The construc- 
tion of these teeth is very singular ; tlu^y are 
hollow for a portion of their lengtli, and in each 
tooth is found a narrow silt communicating with 
the central hollow ; the root of the fang rests 
on a kind of bag, containing a certain quantity 
of a liquid poison, and wdien the animal buries 
his teeth in his T)rcy, a portion of this fluid is 
forced through these openings and lodged at the 
bottom of the wound. Another j)eculiarity of 
these poison teeth is, that wdien not in use they 
as it were, upon a hinge, and lie fiat in the roof of the anirnars 



nioutli. 

The namcr of rattlesnake is given to it ^n account of the -singular 
a])])iiratus witii which the extremity of its tail is furnished. This consists 
of a s('n(‘s of hollow^ horn-like substances, placed looselj^ one behind the 
other in such a manner as to j)roduce a kind of rattling noise when the 
tail is shaken ; and as the animal, whenever it is enraged, alway carries its 
tail raised up, and produces at the same time a tremulous motion in it, 
this ])rovisiou of nature gives timelj^ notice of its dangerous approach. The 
niniiber of pieces • i which Ibis rattle is formed points out the age 
of the snake, which acquires a fi«sli piece every year. Some specimens 
'have been found with as many as from forty to fifty, thus indicating a 


great age . 

The poison of the Viper consists of a yellowish liquid, secreted in a 
glandular structure (situated immediately below the skin ou either side of 
the head), which is believed lo represent the parotid gland of the higher ani- 
mals. lfi#fWpcr be made to bite something solid, so as to avoid its poison, 
the follou ing arc the appearances under the microscope : — At first nothing 
is seen but a parcel of salts nimbly floating in the liquor, but in a very 
short time these saline particles shoot out into crystals of incredible tenuity 
and sharpness, with something like knots here and there, from which these 
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rstals seem to proceed, so that the whole texture in a manner represents 
pider’s web, though infinitely finer and more minute. These spiculscj 
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>r tturts, w'ill remain unaltered on the glass for some months. Five or six 
n’aiiib of tills viperinc poison, mixed with half an ounce of human blood. 
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received in a warm glass, produce no visible effects, either in colour or 
consistence, nor do portions of this poisoned blood, mixed with acids or 
alkalies, cxhil)it any alterations. When placed on the tongue, the taste is 
shaip and acrid, as if the tongue had been struck with something scalding 
or burning ; but this sensation goes off in two or tlirce hours. There are 
only five cases on record of death following tlie bite of the viper ; and it 
lips been observed that the effects are most virulent when the poison has 
been received on the extremities, particularly the fingers and toes, at which 
parts the animal, ivhen irritated (as it were, by an innate instinct), always 
takes ks aim. F. T. Auckland. 


OIIIGIN OF ^^JACK THE GIANT-KILLER.^^ 

FTEll various advimturcs, Thor, accompanied 
by Thialfi and Loke, his servants, entered upon 
Giantland, and wandered over plains — wild un- 
cultivated places — among stones and trees. At 
nightfall tiny noticed a house; and as the door, 
A>hieh indeed formed one whole side of the 
house, was open, they entered. It was a sim- 
]ile habitation — one larg(‘ hall, aliogi'thcr empty, 
'['hey stayed tluTe. Suddenly, in the dead of 
the night, loud voices alarmed llicm. Thor 
grasj)ed hi> Jiaininor, ainl stood in the doorway, jirepared for tight. Ills 
conifmnions within ran hither and thither, in their terror, seeking some 
outlet ill that rude hall : they found a little (doset at last, and took 
refuge there. Neither had Tlior any battle; for lo ! in the morning 
it turned out that the noise had been only llie snoring of' a certain 
enonnous, hut peaceable, giant — the giant Skrymir, who lay jieaeeahly 
sleeping near hy ; and this, that they took for a house, was merely his 
glove thrown aside there: the door was the glove-wrist; the little closet 
they had fled into was the thumb ! Such a glovi* ! I remark, too, that 
it Iiad not fingers, as ours ha^e, hut oidy a thumb, and the rest unilivided 
— a most aneient rustic glove! 

Skrymir now carried tlii‘ir portmanteau all day ; Tlior, however, wdio liad 
ills sus[>icions, did not like the ways of Skrymir, and determined at night 
to ]nit an end to liim asiio slept. Raising his hammer, he struck down 
into the giant’s face a right thunderbolt blow', of force to rend rocks. The 
giant merely awoke, rubbed his cheek, and said, “ Did a leaf fall?” Again 
Thor struck, as soon as Skiyinir again slept, a ^better blow than before ; 
blit lilt' giant only nnirmnred, Was that a grain of sand I ” TlioFs third 
stroke was with liotli his bands (the ‘^knuckles white,” I suppose), and 
it seemed to cut deep into Skrymir’s visage ; but he merely checked his 
snore, and remarked, “There must he sparrow's roosting in this tree, I 
think.” 

At the ^ate of Utgard — a place so high, that you had to strain voiir 
neck bending back to sec the top of it — Skrymir went his way. Tiior 
and his companions were admitted, and invited to take a share in the 
games going on. To Thor, for his part, they handed a drinking- 
horn; it was a common feat, tliey told him, to drink this dry at 





THE GIANT SKETMIK. 


tried to drink was the sea ; you did make it ebb : but who could drink 
that, the bottomless ? The cat you would have lifted — ^why, that is the 
TMid^ard Snake, the Great World Serpent — ^which, tail in mouth, girds 
and keeps up the whole created world. Had you torn that up, the 
world must ha'^ e rushed to ruin. As for the old woman, she w^as Time, 
Old Age, Duration: with her what can wrestle? No man, nor no god, 
with her. Gods or men, she prevails over all ! And then, those three* 
strokes you struck — look at these valleys — ^your three strokes made these. 
Thor looked at his attendant Jotun— it was Skrymir. It was, say old 
critics, the old chaotic rocky earth in person, and that glove house was 
some earth cavern! Bnt Skrymir had vanished. Utgard, with its sky- 
higli gates, when Thor raised his hammer to smite them, had gone to air 
•»—only the giant’s voice w'as heard mocking; “Better come no more to 
JoiLuiheim!” ^ 
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VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 

What an invaluable blessing it is to have the Bible in our own tongue. 
It is not only the oldest, but the best book in the world. Our forefathers 
rejoiced when they were first favoured with the opportunity of reading it 
for themselves. Infidels may reject, and the licentious may sneer ; but no 
one who ever wished to take away this foundation-stone, could produce any 
other equal to it, on which the structure of a pious mind, a solid hope, a 
comforlable state, or wise conduct, could be raised. We are told, that 
when Archhish^ Cranmer’s edition of the Bible was printed in 1538, and 
fixed to a desk m all parochial churches, the ardoiH with which men fiocked 
to read it was incredible. They who could, procured it ; and they who could 
not, crowded to read it, or lo hear it read in churches. It was common to 
see little assemblies of mechanics meeting together for that purpose after 
the labour of the day. Many even learned to read in their old age, 
that they might have the pleasure of instructing themselves from the 
Scriptures. 

It is recorded of Edw'ard VI., that upon a certain occasion, a paper which 
was called for in the council-chamber happened to be out of reach ; the 
person concerned to produce it took a Bible that lay near, and, standing 
upon it, reached down the paper. The King, observing what was done, 
ran to the ])lacQ, and taking the Bible in his hands kissed it, and laid it up 
again. This circumstance, though trifling in itself, showed his Majesty’s 
great reverence for that l/esf of all hooks / and his example is a striking 
reproof to those who suffer their Bibles to lie covered with dust for months 
together, or who throw them about as if they w^ere only a piece of useless 
lumber. Buck’s Anecdotes , 


NATUllE AND ITS LORD. 

There’s not a leaf within the hower, 
Tliete’s not a bird u})on the tree. 

There’s not a dew-drop on the flower. 

But bears the impress. Lord, of Thee ! 

Tliy hand the varW leaf design’d, 

And gave tlie bird its thrilling tone ; 

Thy power the dew-drops’ tints eomhined. 
Till like a diamond’s blaze they shone ! 

Yes, dew'-drops, leaves, and buds, and all — 
The smallest, like the greatest things — 

The sea’s vast space, the earth’s wide ball. 
Alike proclaim thee King of Kings. 

But man alone to homiteous heaven 

Thanksgiving’s conscious strains can raite . 

To favour’d man alone ’tis given. 

To join the angelic choir in i)raise ! 
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THE STEPPING-STONES. 

The struggling rill insensibly is grown 
Into a brook of loud and stately march, 
Cross’d ever and anon by planl^ or arch; 

And for like use, lo ! what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament — stone match’d with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
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HUMANITY. 

During the retreat of the famous King Alfred at Athelney, in Somerset- 
shire, after the defeat of his forces by the Danes, the following circumstance 
happened, which shows the exte'emities to which that great man was 
reduced, and gives a striking proof of his pious and benevolent disposition : 
— A beggar came to his little castle, and requested alms. His Queen 
informed him that they had only one small loaf remaining, which was 
insufficient for themselves and their friends, who were gone abroad in quest 
of food, though with little hopes of success. But the King replied, “ Give 
the poor Christian the one half of the loaf. He that could feed five 
thousand -with five loaves and tw'O fishes, can certainly make that half 
of the loaf suffice for more than our necessities.” Accordingly the 
poor man was relieved ; and this noble act of charity was soon 
recompensed by a providential store of fresh provisions, with which his 
people returned. 

Sir Philip Sydney, at the battle near Zutphen, displayed the most 
undaunted courage. He had two horses killed under him ; and, whilst 
mounting a third, was wounded by a musket-shot out of the trenches, 
w’hicli broke the bone of his thigh. He returned about a mile and a half 
on horseback to the camp ; and being faint with the loss of blood, and 
jiarched with thirst from the h&t of the weather, he called for drink. 

1 1 was presently brought him ; but, as he was putting the vessel to his 
iiiotith, a jioor wounded soldier, who happened to be carried along at that 
instant, looked up to it with wistful eyes. The gallant and generous 
Sydney took the flagon from liis lips, just when he was going to drink, 
and delivered it to the soldier, saying, Thy necessity is greater than* 
mine.” 

rroderick, King of Prussia, one day rang his bell, and nobody answered ; 
on w’bicli he opened the door and found his page fast asleep in an elbow- 
cliiiir. lie advanced toward him, and w^as going to* awaken lum, when he 
perceived a letter hanging out of his pocket. His curiosity prompting 
liiui to know what it was, he took it out and read it. It was a letter from 
the young man’s mother, in which she ' thqj^iked him for having sent her 
part of his wages to relieve her in her misery, and finished with telling him 
that God would reward him for his dutiful affection. The King, after 
h(\\ ing read it, wTiit back softly into his chamber, took a bag full of ducats, 
and slipped it with the letter into the page’s pocket, Beturning to his 
chuuiher, lie rang the bell so violently ihat he aw^akened the page, who 
instantly made his appearance, “You have had a sound sleep,” said the 
King. The page was at a loss how to excuse himself, and, putting his 
band into bis pocket by chance, to his utter astonishment he there found 
a ])ursc of ducats. lie took it out, tunied pale, and looking at the bag, 
burst into tears without being able to utter a single wwd. “What is 
that?” said the King; “what is the matter?” “Ah, sire!” said 
the young man, throwing himself on his knees, “ somebody seeks my 
ruin ! I know nothing of this money which I have just found in my 
pocket I” “My young friend,” replied Frederick, “God often does 
great things for us even in onr sleep. Send that to your mother, salute 
lu r on my part, and assure her that I will take care of both her and 
yen.” Beauties of History, 
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the spaniels op the I^ONKS of ST. BERNARD 

The convent of the Great St. Bernard is situated near the top of the 
mountain known by that name* near on<fc of the most dangerous passes 
of the Alps, between Smtzerland and Savoy. In these regions the traveller 
is often overtaken by the most severe weather, even after days of cloudless 
beauty, when the glaciers glitter in the sunshine, and the pink flowers of 
the rhododendron appear as if they were never to be sullied by the'tempest. 
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C'OKVENT OF MONT ST. UEltNAIlD. 

But a storm suddenly comes on ; the roads arc rendered im])assat>le by 
dims of snow ; the avalanches, which are huge loosened masses of snow 
or ice, are swept into the valleys, carrying trees and crags of rock before 
them. 

The hospitable monks, though their revenue is scanty, open their doors 
to every stranger that presents himself. To be cold, to be wear^'^, to be 
benighted, constitutes the title to their comfortable shelter, their cheer- 
ing meal, and their agreeable converse. But tiieir attention to the dis- 
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tressed does not end here, ‘ They deyote themselves to the dangerous task 
of searching for' those unhappy persons who may have been overtaken by 
the sudden storm, and would pensb but for their charitable succour. Most 
remarkably are they assisted in these truly Christian offices. They have a 
breed of noble dogs in their establishment^ whose extraordinary sagacity 
often enables them to rescue the'traveller from destruction. Benumbed 
with fcold, weary in the search of a lost tracks his senses yielding to the 
stupefying influence of frost, the unhappy man sinks upon the ground, 
and the snow-drift coyers him from human sight. It is then that the keen 
scent and the exquisite docility of these admirable dogs- are called into 
action. Though the perishing tnan lie ten or even twenty feet beneath the 
snow, the delicacy of smell with which they can trace him offers a chance 
of escape. They scratch away the snow with their feet ; they set up a 
continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings the monks and labourers 
of the convent to th(q|||Mistance. 

To provide for the emmee that the dogs, ^thout human help, may suc- 
^cced in discovering the unfortunate traveller, one of them has a flask of 
spirits round his neck, to which the fainting man may apply for support ; 
and another has a cloak to cover him. TJirir wonderful exertions are often 
successful ; and. even where they faH of restoring him who has perished, 
the dogs discover the body, so that it mAy .he secured for the recognition 
of friends ; and such is the effect of the cold, that the dead featiires gene- 
rally preserve their firmness for the space of two years. One of these 
nobJe creatures was decorated with a medal, iir* commemoration of his 
haring saved the lives of twenty-two persons, who, hut for his sagacity, 
must have perished. Many travellers, who have crossed the pass of St. 
Bernard, have seen this dog, and have heard, around the blazing fire of 
the monks, the story of his extraordinary career. He perished about the 
year 181 G, in an attempt to convey a poor traveller to his anxious family. 

The Menas^eries, 
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JOPPA. 

Joppa is the principal sea-port town of Palestine and it is very often men?- 
tioned in Scripture. 

Hiram, King of Tyre, is said to hare^sent cedars of Lebanon by sea 
Joppa, for the building of Solomon’s Temple ; and from Joppa the diso- 
bedient Jonah embark^, when ordered by God to go and preach to the 
people of Nineveh. 

It was at Joffpa that the apostle Peter lived, for some time, with*, one 
Simon, a tanner,, whose house was by the sea-shore; and it was on the flat 
roof of this dwelling that he saw the wonderful vision, which taught liim 
not to call any man common or undeaa^ 



irorPA. s 

Tabitha or Dorcas, the pious woman who apent all her life in working 
lor the poor, and in giving alms to those who needed relief, lived in 
Joppa; and here it pleased God that she should be taken ill and die, 
and her body was laid out in the usual manner before burial, in an upper 
chamber of the house where she lived. The apostle Peter, to whom this 
pious woman had been well known, was then at Lydda, not far from Joppa, 
and the disciples sent to tell him of the heavy loss the Church had met 
with in the death of Dorcas, and begged that would come and comfort 
them. The apostle dirijctly left Lydda and went over to Joppa. He was, 
by his own desire, taken to the room where the corpse lay, and was much 
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moved when he saw the tears of the poor women who had been fed and 
clothed by the charity of Dorcas^ and who were telling Ach other how 
much good she had been the means of doing them. 

Peter desired to he left aloiie with the body, and then he knelt down 
and prayed, and, receiving strength from God, he turned to the body and 
cried, ^'Tabitha, arise ! ” She then, like one awaking from sleep, opened 
her eyes, and when she saw Pe^er she sat up. He then took her by the 
hand, and she arose and was presented alive to those who, thinking she was 
dead, had so lately been mourning for her loss. This was the first miracle * 
performed by the apostles, and it greatly surprised the people of Joppa, 
who began one and all to believe that Peter was really a preacher sent 
by God. - 

The name of Joppa signified beautiful. It was built upon the side of a 
rocky mountain, which rises from the sea^shore, and all around it were 
lovely gardens, full of vines, figs, and other fruits. 


THE AFRICAN TAPIR. 

There are hut three known species of the Tapir, two of which— the Pec- 
cary and the Tapir — are natives of Soutib America, the other of Sumatra and 
Malacca. Its anatomy is much Uke lhat of the rhinoceros, while in general 
form the tapir reminds us of th6 hc^. It is a massive and powerful 
animal, and its fondness for the water is almost as strong as that displayed 
by the hippopotamus. It swims and dives admirably, and will remain sub- 
merged for many minutes, rising to tibe surface for breath, and then again 
plunging in. When hunted or wounded^ it always, if possible, makes for 
the water; and in its nightly wBUdetings wiU traverse rivers and lakes in 
search of food, or for pleasure. The female is very attentive to her young 
one, leading it about on the land, and ^ustoming it at an early period to 
enter the water, where iVplungcs and plays before its parent, who seems to 
act as its instructress, the male taking no share in the work. 

The tapir is very common in the warm regions of South America, wliere 
it inhabits the fgrests, leading a solitaiy life, and seldom stirruig from its 
retreat during the day, which it passes in a state of tranquil slumber. 
During the night, its season of activity, it wonders forth in search of food, 
which consists of water-melons, gourifs, young shoots of brushwood, ; 
but, like the hog, it is not vi^y particular in its diet. senses of smell 

and hearing are extremely and serve to Jtimely notice of the 

approach of enemies. ,h^‘^its tough hide, it is capable 

of forcing its way through tbo&ick underwoodSn any direction it pleases : 
wdicn thus driving onwards, it carries its head low, and, as it were, ploughs 
its, course. 

The most formidable enemy of this animal, if we except man, is the 
jaguar ; and it is asserted that when that tiger of the American forest 
throws itself upon the tapir, the latter rushes through, the most dense and 
tangled underwood, bruising its enemy, and generally succeeds in dislodg- 
ing him. 

The snout of the tapir greatly reminds one of the trunk of the elephant ; 
for although it is not so long, it is very flexible, and the animal makes 
excellent use of it as a"^ crook to draw down twigs to the mouth, or grasp 
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fmit or bunches of herbage ; it has nostrils at the extremity, but there 
is no finger-like appendage. ... 

In its disposition the tapir is peaceful and quiet, and, unless hard pressed, 
never attempts to attack either man or beast ; 'when, however, the hunter’s 
dogs surround itj'it defends itself very vigorously with its teeth, inflicting 
terrible wounds, and uttering a cry like aj^shrill kind of whistle, which is in 
strange contrast with the massive bulk of the animal. 



The Indian tapir greatly resembles its American relative ; it feeds on 
vegetables, and is Very partial to the sugar-cane. It is larger than the 
American, and the snout is longer and more like the trunk of the elephant. 
The most striking difference, however, between^ the eastern and western 
animal is in colour. Instead of being the uniform dusky-bay tint of the 
American, the Indian is strangely particoloured. The head, neck, fore-limbs, 
and fore-quarters are quite black ; the body then becomes siuhlenly white 
or greyish-white, and so continues to about half-way over the hind-quarters, 
when the black again commences abruptly, spreading over the logs. The 
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Rnimal, in feet, looks just as if it were covered round the body with a white 
horse-clotli. 

Though the flesh of both the Indian and American tapir is dry and dis- 
agreeable as an article of food, still the animal might be domesticated with 
advantage, and employed as a beast of burthen, its wcility and great strength 
being strong recommendations a. 


THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

• « 

Waterloo is a considerable village of Belgium, containing about 1600 
inhabitants ; and the Field of Waterloo, so celebrated as the scene of the 
battle between two of the greatest generals who ever lived, is about two 
miles from it. It was very far from a strong pomtion to be chosen for this 
purpose but, no doubt, was the best tKe country afforded. A gently 
rising ground, not steep enough in any part to pre'V'ent a rush of infantry 
at double-quick time, except in the dell on the left of the road, near the 
farm of La Haye Sainte ; and along the crest of the hill a"scrubby hedge 
and low bank fencing a narrow country road. This was all, except La 
Ila3e Sainte and Hougoumpnt. Thfe ehdteau^ or country-seat, one of 
those continental residences which unite in them Something of the nature 
of a castle and a farm-house, was the re^ence of a Belgic gentleman. It 
stands on a little eminence near the main road leading from Brussels to 
Nivellcs. The buildings consisted of an old tower and a chapel, and a 
Lumber of offices, partly surrounded by a farm-yard. Tlie garden was 
enclosed by a high and strong wall; round the garden was a wood 
or oichaid, which was enclosed by a thick hedge, concealing the wall. 
The position of the place was deemed so important by the Duke of 
'Wtllington, that he took possession of the ChCiteau of Goumont, as 
it was called, on the l/th of June, and the troops were soon busily pre- 
paiiiig for the approaching contest, by perforating the walls, making 
loop-holes for theifirc of the musketry, and erecting scaffolding for the 
purpose of firing from the top. 

The importa»icc of this place was also so well approbated by Bonaparte, 
llint the battle of the 18th began by hirf^ attacking Hougoumont. This 
name, which was bestowed upon it by the mistake ol our great commander, 
has quite superseded the real one -of Gh&tean Goumont. The mins are 
among the most interesting of all the points conuccted with this memorable 
place, for the stmggle there was perliaps the fiercest. The battered walls, 
the dismantled and fire-stained chapel, which remained standing through 
all the attack, still may be seen among the wreck of its once beautiful 
garden ; while huge bl^kencd beams, which have fallen upon the burah- 
ling heaps of stone and plaster, are lying in all directions. 

On the field of battle arc two interesting monuments ; one, to the 
memory of the Uon. Sir Alexander Grordon, brothir’to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, who there terminated a short but glorious career, at the age of 
twenty-nine, and ^‘fcli in the blaze gf his fame;’* the other, to some 
brave officers of the German Legion, who likewise died under circumstances 
of peculiar distinction. There is also, on an enormous mound, a colossal 
lion of bronze, erected by the Belgians to the honour of the Prince of 
Orange, who was wounded at, or near, to the spot. 

Against the walls of the church of the village of Waterloo are many 
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beautiful marble tablets, with the most affecting inscriptions, records of 
men of various countries, who expired on that solemn and memorable 
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THE TWO OWLS AND THE SPABROW. 





WO formal Owls together sat. 
Conferring thus in solemn chat : 

How is the modern taste de- 
cay’d! 

Where’s the respect to wisdom paid ? 
Our worth the Grecian sages knew ; 
TZbey gare our sires the honour due; 
They weigh’d the dignity of fowls. 
And pry’d into the d^cpth of Owls. 
Athens, the seat of learned fame. 
With gen’ral voice revered our name; 


On merit title wras conferr’d. 

And all adored th^ Athenian bird.” 


Brother, you reason well,*^ replies 
The solemn mate, with half-shut eyes : 

Right ; Athens was the seat of learning. 
And trply wisdom is discerning. 

Besides, on Pallas’ heln) we sit. 

The type and ornament of wit : 

But now, alas ! we’re ^uite neglected. 

And a pert Sparrow’ sjnore respected.” 

A Sparrow, who was lodged beside, 
O’erhcars them sooth each other’s pride. 
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And thus he nimbly vents his heat t 
Who meets a fool must find conceit. 

I grant you were at Athens graced. 

And on Minerva’s helm were placed ; 

But ev*ry bird that wings the sky. 

Except an Owl, can tell you why. 

From hence they taught theS schools to Icnow 
How false we judge by outward show ; 

That we should never looks esteem. 

Since fyols a&wise as you might seem. 

Would yoii contempt and scorn avoid. 

Let your vain-glory be destroy’d ■ 

Humble your arrogance of thouAt, 

Pursue the ways by Nature tau^t : 

So shall you find delicious fare. 

And gi*ateful farmers praise your care ; 

So shall sleek mice your chase reward. 

And no keen cat fiiul more regard.’^ G\y. 


THE BEETLE. 

See the beetle that crawls in your way, 
And runs to escape from your feet ; 

His house is a hole in the clay. 

And the bright morning dew is his meat. 

But if you more closely behold 
This insect you think is so mean. 

You will find him all spangled with gold. 

And sliiniug with crimson and green. 

Tho’ the peacock’s bright plumi^e we prize. 

As he spreads out his tail to the sun. 

The beetle we should not dcspiito. 

Nor over hiixTcarelessly run. 

both the same Maker decide — * 

Ihey both the same wisdom display. 

The same beauties in common they sliare — 

Both are equally, happy and gay. 

And remember that while you Would f&r 
The beautiful peacock to kill, 

You '‘^^d tread on the poor beetle here, 

Andxhink you were doing no ill. 

« 

But thpi^h ’tis so humble, he sure. 

As mangled and bleeding it lies, ^ 

A pain as severe ’twill endure. 

As if ’twere a giant that dies. 
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THE FOUNDING OP THE BELL. 

Hark ! how the furnace pants and roars, 
Hatk ! fiow the molten metal p6urs. 

As, bursting from its iron doors. 

It glitters in the sun. 

Now thro^h the ready mould it flows. 
Seething and hissing as it goes» 

And filling evefy crevice 

As the red Tintage fills the- cup" — 

Hurra ! the work is done I 

Unswathe him nqw. Take oflF each stay 
That binds him to -his couch of clay. 

And let him struggle into day ! 

* Let chain and pulley run. 

With yielding crank and steady "“rope. 

Until he rise from rim to cope. 

In rounded beauty, xibVd in strength. 
Without a flaw in all his length — 

Hurra I the work is done I 

The clapper on his giant mdt 
Shall ring no peal for blushing bride. 

For birtli, or ^ath, or new-year tide. 

Or festival begun ! 

A nation’s joy alOne' shall be 
The signal for liis revelry ; 

And for a nation’s woes alone 

His melancholy tongue shall moan — 

Hurra ! the worlt is done ! 

Borne on the gale, deep^^timed and clear. 

His long, loud summons shall we hear. 
When statesmen to their country dear vt 
Their mortal race have run ; 

When mighty Mouarchs yield their" breath. 
And patriots sleep the sleep of death. 

Then shall he raise his voice of gloom. 

And peal a requiem o’^'r their tomb — 
Hurra ! the work is done I 

** ' 'f. 

Should foenicn lift their haughty hand. 

And dare invade us- where we stand. 

Fast by the altars of our land 

We’ll gath^ every one ; 

And he shall ring the loud alarm. 

To call the multitudes to arm. 

From distant field and forest brown. 

And teeming alleys of the town — 

* Hurra I the work is done I 
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And as the solemn boom they hear^ 

Old men shall grasp the idle spear^ 

Laid by to rust for n^any a year. 

And to the struggle run : 

Young men shah leave their toils or books. 
Or turn to swords their pruning^hooks ; 
And maids have sweetest smiles for those 
Who battle with their country’s foes — 
Hurra the work is done ! 

And when the cannon’s iron ^roat 
Shall boar the news to dells 
And trumpet blast Tesound thelTOte— 
That victory is won ; 
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Wlicn down the wind the banner drops. 
Anti bonfires blaze on mountain top's. 

His sides shall glow w'ith fierce delight. 
And ring glad peals from morn to night — 
Hurra ! the work is done 1 

But of such themes forbear to tell — 

May never War awake this bell 
To sound the tocsin or the knell — 
Hush’d be the alarum gun. 
Slicath’d be the sword! and mav his voice 
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But call the nations to rejoice 
That War his tatter’d flag has furl’d. 

And vanishM from a wiser world — 

'Hurra / the work is done f 

Still may hearing when struggles cease — 

StiU may he ring for joy*8 increase, 

F^t progress in arts of peace. 

And feiendly tro^^es won ; . . 

When rival nations join their hands. 

When plenty crowns the happy lands. 

When Knowledge gives new blessings birth, 

And Freedom reigns o^er all the earth — 

Hurra I the work is done / Mackay. 


NAPOLEON- 

WiTH his passions, and4n spite of his errors, Napoleon was,itaking him 
all in all, the greatest warrior of modem times. He carried into battle a 
stoical courage, a profoundly calculated tenacity, a mind fertile in sudden 
inspirations, which, by unlooked-for resources, disconcerted the plans of 
his cneiriy. Let us beware of attributing aloi^ series of success to the 
organic power of the masses which beset in motRn. The most experienced 
eye could scarcely discover in them any thing hut elements of disorder. 
Still less, let it be said, that he was a successful captain because he was a 
mighty Monarch. Of all his campaigns, the most memorable are the 
canipaign of the Adige, where the generd of yesterday, commanding an 
army by no means numerous, and at first badly appointed, placed himself 
at once above Turenne, and on a level with Frederick ; and the campaign 
in France in 1814, when, reduced to a handful of harrassed troopB, he 
combated a force of ten times their nuiflber. The last flashes of Imperial 
lightning still dazzled the eyes of our enemies ; and it was a fine sight to 
see the botmds of the old lion, tracked, hunted down, beset — presenting a 
lively picture of the days .of his youth, when liis powers developed th^i- 
selvcs in the fields of carnage. * - 

Napoleon possessed, in aa eminent degree, the faculties requisite for the 
piofession of ^ arms; temperate an^robust; watching and sleeping at 
pleasure ; appearing unawares wbem he was least expected : he did not 
disregard details, to which important results are sometimes attached. The 
hand which had just traced rules.for the government of many millions of 
men, would frequently rectify an incorrect statement of the situation of a 
regiment, or write down whence two hundred conscripts were to he ob- 
tained, and from what magazine their shoes were to he taken. A ^^atient, 
niul an easy interlocutor, he w as a home questioner, and he could listen — 
a rare talent iu the grandees of the earth. He carried with him into battle 
a cool and impassable courage. Never was mind so deeply meditative, 
more fertile in rapid and sudden illuminations. On becoming Emperor he 
ceased not to be the soldier. If his activity decreased with the progress of 
age, that was owing to the decrease of his physical jjowers. In games of 
mingled calculation and hazard, the greater the advantages which a man 
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86cks to obtSiin tli6 grc&tcr nsks lie must mu. It is precisely tliis tlist 
renders the deceitful science of conquerors so calamitous to nations. 



Nai>ult‘onj tliougli naturally adventurous, was not in con- 

sistency or method ; and lie wasted neither his soldiers nor his treasures 
where the authority of his name sufficed. \^’^hat he could obtain by 
negotiations or by artifice, he required not by force of arms. The sword, 
although«drawn from the scabbard, was not stained \\dth blood unless it 
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was impossible to attain the end in view by a manoeuvre. Always ready 
to light, he chose habitually the occasion and the ground : out of fifty 
battles which he fought, he was the assailant in at least forty. Other 
generals have equalled him in the art of disposing troops on the ground ; 
some have given battle as well as he did — we could mention several who 
have received it better ; but in the manner of directing an offensive cam- 
<^|>aign he has surpassed all. The wars in Spain and Russia prove nothing 
in disparagement of his genius. It is not by the rules of Montecuculi and 
Turenne, manceuvring on the Benchen, that we ought to judge of such 
enterprises : the first warred to such or such winter quarters ; the other to 
subdue the world. It frequently behoved him not merely to gain a battle, 
but to gain it in such a mannet* as to astound Europe and to produce 
gigantic results. Thus political views were incessantly interfering 
with the strategic genius'; and to appreciate liim properly, we must not 
confine ourselves within the limits of the art of war. This art is not 
composed exclusively of technical details ; it has also its philosophy. 

To find in this elevated region a rival of Napoleon, we must go back to 
the times when the feudal institutions had not yet broken the unity of the 
ancient nMions. The founders of religion alone have exercised over their 
disciples an authority c^B^parable with that which made him the absolute 
master of his army. This moral power became fatal to him, because 4ie 
strove to avail himself of it even against the ascendancy of material force, 
and because it led him to despise positive rules, the long violation of which 
will note remain unpunished. When pride was brinmng Napoleon towards 
his fall, he happened to say, France has more need of me than I have of 
France.” He spoke the truth: but whj^ had he become necessary? 
Eecause he had committed the destiny of France to the chances of an 
interminable war : because, in spite of the resources of his genius, 
that war, rendered daily more hazardous by his 'staking thj whole of 
his force and hy the boldness of his movements, risked, in every cam- 
j)aigu, in every battle, the fruits of twenty years of triumph ; because his 
govenmicmt w'as so modelled that with him every thing must be swept 
away, and that a reaction, proportioned to the violence of the action, must 
huj’st fortli at once both within and without. But Napoleon saw, without 
illusion, to the bottom of things. The nation, wholly- occupied in prose- 
cuting the designs of its chief, had previously not had time tp form any 
plans for itself. The day on wdiicli it should have ceased to be stunned by 
the din of arms, it would have called itself to account for its servile 
obedience. It is better, thought he, for an absolute prince to fight foreign 
armies than^ to liave to struggle against the energy of the citizens. 
Despotism had been organized for making w ar ; w ar was continued to 
upliold despotism. The die was cast — France must either conquer Europe, 
or Europe subdue France. Napoleon fell — he fell, because wdth*the men 
of the nineteenth century lie attempted the w-Ork of an Attila and a Genghis 
Khan ; because be gave the reins to an imagination directly contrary to 
the spirit of lii**. age ; with which, nevertheless, his reason was perfectly 
acquainted ; because he would not pause on the day when he felt con- 
scious of his inability- to succeed. Nature lias fixed a boundary, beyond 
which extravagant enterprises cannot be carried wdtli prudence. This 
boundary tlie Emperor reached in Spain, and overleaped in Russia. Had lie 
then eseaj)ed destruction, his inflexible jiresuinption would have caused him 
to find elsewhere a Bayleu and a Moscow-. General Foy. 



T AM ill Home ! Oft as the morning rav 
Visits these eyes, waking at once, 1 crv, 

^Vheiice this excess of joy? What has befallen me? 
And from within a thriiling voice replies — 

Tlion art in Kome ! - A thousand busy thoughts 
llnsli on my mind — a thousand images ; 

And I spring up as girt to run a race ! 

Thou art in Home / the city that so long 
Heign’d absolute — the mistress of the world ' 

The mighty vision that the Prophet saw 
And trembled ; that from nothing, from the least, 
The loAvliest village (what, but here and there 
A reed- roof’d cabin by a river side ?) 

Grew into everything ; and, year by year. 

Patiently, fearlessly working her way 
O’er brook and field, o’er continent and sea ; 

Not like the merchant with his merchandise, 

Or trav(dler with staff and scrip exploring ; 

But hand to liand and foot to foot, through hosts, 
Through nations numberless in battle ti^ray, 
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Each behind eaph ; each, when the other fell. 

Up, and in arms — at length subdued them all. 

Thou art in Royne ! the city where the Gauls, 

Entering at sun-rise through her open gates. 

And through her streets silent and desolate 
Marching to slay, thought they saw gods, not men ; 

The city, that by temperance, fortitude. 

And love of glory tower’d above the clouds. 

Then fell — but, falling, kept the highest seat. 

And in her loveliness, lier pomp of woe. 

Where now she dwells, withdrawn into the wild. 

Still o’er the mind maintains, from age to age. 

Its empire undiminish’d. There, as though 
Grandeur attracted grandeur, are beheld 
All things that strike, ennoble ; from the dcptlis 
Of Egypt, from the classic fields of Greece — 

Her CTOves, her temples — ^all things that inspire 
Wonder, delight ! Who would not say the forms. 

Most perfect, most divine, had hy consent 

Flock’d thither to abide eternally 

Within those silent chambers where they dwell 

In happy intercourse ? Rogers. 


THE ROOKERY. 

V 



S that a rookoiy, papa ? 

Mr. S. It isT Do you hear what a cawing the birds 
make ? 

F. Yes ; and I see them hopping about among the 
houghs. Pray, arc not rooks the same with crows ? 

Mr. S. They are a species of crow. Rut they differ from the carrion 
crow and raven, in not feeding upon dead flesh, but u])oii corn and other 
s(*cds and grass, though, indeed, they pick up beetles and other insects 
and worms. Sec what a number of them have alighted on yonder ploughed 
field, almost blackening it over. They are scarcliing for grubs and worms. 
The men in the field do not molest them, for they do a great deal of 
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service by destroying, grubs, which, if suffered to grow to winged insects, 
would injure the trees and plants. 

F. Do all rooks live in rookeries ? 

Mr. S. It is their nature to associate together, and they build in 
numbers on the same, or adjoining trees. They have no objection to the 
neighbourhood of man, but readily take to a plantation of toll trees, thou^ 
it be close to a house ; and this is commonly called a rookery. They Tml 
even fix their habitations on trees in the midst of towns. 

F. I think a rookery is a sort of town itself. , 

3Ir. S. It is — a village in the air, peopled with numerous inhabitants ; 
and nothing can be more 
amusing than to view them all 
in motion, flying to ancj fro, 
and busied in their several oc- 
cupations. The spring is their 
busiest time. Early in the 
year they begin to repair their 
nests, or build new ones. ^ 

F. Do they all work to- 
gether, or every one for itself? 

Mr. S. Each pair, after they 
have coupled, builds its own 
nest ; and, instead of helping, 
they are very apt to steal the 
materials from one another. If enow, 

both birds go out at once in search of sticks, they often find at their 
return the work all destroyed, and the materials carried off. However, I 
liave met with a story winch shows that they are not without some sense 
of the criminality of tliieving. There was in a rookery a lazy pair of 
rooks, who never went out to get sticks for themselves, but made a prac- 
tice of watching when their neighbours were abroad, and helping them- 
selves from their nests. They had served most of the community in this 
manner, and by these means had just finished their own ne^jt ; when all 
the other rooks, in a rage, fell upon them at once, pulled their nest in 
pieces, heat them soundly, and drove them from their society. 

F. But why do they live together, if they do not help one another ? 

Mr. S. They probably receive pleasure from the compdSiy of their own 
kind, as men and various other creatures do. Then, though they do not 
assist one another in building, they are mutually serviceable in many ways. 
If a large bird of prey hovers about a rookery for the purpose of carrying 
away the young ones, they all unite to drive him away. And when they 
are feeding in a flock, several are placed as sentinels n}>oii the trees allround, 
to give the alarm if any danger approaches. 

F. Do rooks always keep to the same trees ? 

Mr. S. Yes ; tlie}^ are much attached to them, and when the trees 
hai)pen to he cut down, they seem greatly distressed, and keep hovering 
about them as they are falling, and will scarcely desert them when they 
lie on tlic ground. 

, F. I suppose they feel as we should if our town was burned down, or 
overthrown by an earthquake. 

Mr. S. No doubt. The societies of animals greatly resemble those of 
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men ; and that of rooks is like those of men in the savage state, such as 
the communities of the North American Indians. It is a sort of league 
for mutual aid and defence, but in which every one is left to do as he 
pleases, without any obligation to employ himself for the w'hole bgdy. 
, Others unite in a manner resembling more civilised societies of men. This 
is the case with the beavers. They perform great public works by the 
united efforts of the whole community — such as damming up streams and 
constructing mounds for their habitations. As these are works of great 
art and labour, some of them probably act under the direction of others, 
and are compelled to work, whether they will or not. Many curious stories 
are told to this purpose by those who have observed them" in their remotest 
haunts, where they exercise their full sagacity. ^ 

F. But are thej^ all true ? 

Mi\ S, That is more than I can answer for ; yet what we certainly know' 
of tbe economy of bees may justify us in believing extraordiiiaiy^ things of 
tiie sagacity of animals. Tbe society of bees goes further than tliat of 
beavers, and iu some respects beyond most ^mong men themselves. They 
not only inhabit a common dw^ling, and perform great works in common, 
but they lay up a store of provision, which is the property of the wdiolc 
conniiunity, and is not used except at certain seasons and under certain re- 
gulations. A bee-hive is a true image of a commoiiw^ealth, where no 
incnibei: acts for himself alone, but for the •whole body. 

Fvenings at Home. 
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PALMS. 

These beautiful trees may be ranked among the noblest specimens ^ 
vegetation ; and their tall, slender, unbranched stems, crowned by elegant 
feathery foliage, composed of a cluster^ of gigantic leaves, render them, 
although of several varieties, different in appearance from all other trees. 
In some kinds of palm the stem is irregularly thick ; in others, slender arf 
agreed. It is scaly in one species, and prickly in another. In the Palma 
real^ in Cuba, the stem swells* out like a spindle in tiie middle. At the 
summit of these stems, which in some cases nttain an altitude of upwards 
of 1 80 feet, a crown of leaves, either feathery or fan-shaped (for there is 
not a great variety in their general form); spreads out on all sides, the 
leaves being frequently from' twelve to fifteen feet in length. In some 
species the foliage is of a dark green and shining ,surface, like that of a 



FALMS OF ABXMATBKA. 

laurel or holly ; in others, silvery on the under-side, as in the willow ; and 
there is one species of palm with a fan-shaped deaf^ adorrted with concen- 
tric blue and yellow rings, like the ‘'eyes’,’ of a peacock’s tail. 

The flowers of most of the palms are as beautiful as the trees. Those 
of the Palma real are of a brilliant white, rendering them visible from a 
great distance ; but, generally, the blossoms are of a pale yellow. To 
these succeed very different forms of fruit : in one species it consists of a 
cluster of egg-sbaped berries, sometimes seventy or eighty in number, of 
a brilliant purple and gold colour, which form a wholesome food. 

South America contoins the finest specimens, as well as the most 
numerous varieties of palm : in Asia the tree is not very common ; and of 
the African palms but little is yet known, with the exception of the date 
palm, the most important to man of the whole tribe, though far less beau- 
tiful than the other species. 
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^HE PALM-TREE. 

T waved not through an Eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby; 

It was not Binn’d by Southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 

Kot did its graceful shadow sleep 
0*er stream of AMc, lone and deep. 

But fair the exiled Palm-tree grew, 

’Midst foliage of no kindred hue : 
Through the laburnum’s dropping gold 
Hose the light shaft of Orient mould ; 
And Europe’s violets, faintly isfweet. 
Purpled the moss-beds at itsTeet. 

Strange look'd it there! — ^the willow 
stream’d 

Where silv’ry waters near it glearfd ; 

The lime-bough lured the Jioney-bee 
To murmui- by the Desert’s tree, 

And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre in its fan-like shade. 

There came an eve of festal hours — 

Hich music fill’d that garden’s bowers ; 
Damps, that from flow' ring branches hung. 
On sparks of dew soft colours flung ; 

And bright forms glanced — a fairy show, 

Under the blossoms to and fro. 


But one, a lone one, ’midst the throng, 

Seem’d reckless all of dance or song : 

He was a youth of dusky mien, 

Whereon the Indian sun had been ; 

Of crested brow, and long black hair — 

A stranger, like the Palm-tree, there. 

And slowly, sadly; moved his plumes, 

Olittex^g athwart the h;a^ glooms ; 

He pass’d the pale oUves by, 

Nor won the chesnut flowers his eye ; 

Blit wlien to that Sole Palm he came. 

Then shot a rapture through his frame. 

To him, to him its ruling spoke ; 

Ihe silsnce of his soul it broke. 

It whisper’d of his ownbright isle. 

That lit the ocean w^th a smile. 

Aye to his Oot that native tone 
Had something of the sea-wave’s moan. 

His mother’s cabm-*home, that lay 
Where feathery oocoos fringe the bay ; 

The dashing of his brethren's oar, 

The conch-note heard along the shore— 

All through his wak’ning bosom swept : 

He clasp’d his country’s tree, and wept. 

Oh ! scorn him not. The strength whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die ; 

The unconquerable power which Alls 
The foeman battling on his hills : 

These have one fountain deep and clear. 

The same whence gush’d that child- like tear ! — M rs« Hemans. 
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A CHAPTER ON DOGS. 

EWFOUNDLAND Dogs are em- 
ployed in drawing sledges laden witH 
Hslij wood, and other articles, and 
from thefr strength and docility are 
of considerable importance. The* 
-courage, devotion, and skill of this 
noble animal in the rescue of persons 
from dtownii^is well known; arSi on 
the banks, of the Seine, at Paris, 
these qualities have been applied to a 
singular purpose. Ten Newfound- 
land dogs are there trained to act as 
servants to the Ilumane Society ; and 
the rapidity with which they cross 
and re-cross the river, and come and 
go, at the voice of their trainer, is 
described as being most interesting to witness. 
Handsome kennels ha^ been erected for their 
y / dwellings on the bridges. . 

- DALMATIAN DOG. 

There is a breed ot ver>' handsome dogs called by this name, of a white 
colour, thickly spot- 
ted with black : it is 
classed among the 
hounds. This spe- 
cies is said to have 
been brought from 
India, and is not re- 
markable for either 
fine scent or intel- 
ligence. The Dal- 
matian Dog is gene- 
rally kept in our 
country as an ap- 
pendage to the car- 
riage, and is bred 
up in the stable 
with the horses; it 
consequently sel- 
dom receives that 
kind of training 

which is calculated to call forth any good qualities it may possess. 



DALMATIAN DOG. 


TERRIER. 

The Terrier is a valuable dog in the house and farm, keeping both domains 
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free from intruders, either 
in the shape of thieves 
or vermin. The mischief 
effected by rats is almost 
incredible ; it lias been 
said that, in some.cases> 
in the article of corns 
these little animals 
snisae a quantity in food 
equal in value to the rent 
of the farm. Here the 
terrier is a most valuable 
assistant, in helping the 
farmer to rid himself of 
his enemies. The Scotch 
Terrier is very common in 
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UEA1> OF THE UULL-OOO 


THE GBEYHOUND. 
The modern smooth-haired 
Greyhound of England is a 
very elegant dog, not surpassed 
in speed and endurance by 
that of any otlier country. 
Hunting the deer with a kind 
of greyhound of a larger size 
was formerly a favourite di- 
version ; and’ Queen Elizabeth 
was gratified by seeing, on 
otie occasion, from a turret, 
sixteen deer pulled down by 
greyhounds upon the lawn at 
Cow^dry Park, in Sussex. 
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OLD ENGLISH HOUND. 


The dog we now 
call tEe Stag- 
hound appears to 
aalawer better than 
any other to the 
description given 
'Ifeb us of the old 
English Hound, 
w'hich was so much 
Talued when the 
country was less 
enelosed, and the 
numerous and ex- 
tensive forests 
were the harbours 
of the wild deer. 
This bounds with 
the harrier, were 
for many centuries 
the only hunting 
doss. 



I1£AZ> OF THE OLD 1BXGL16EI IlOCKD. 


SHEPHERD’S DOG. 


Instinct and education combine to fit this dog for our service : the pointer 
will a(!t without any great degre^irof instruction, and the setter will crouch; 
bnt the Sheep Dog, especially if he has the example of an older one, will. 


almost without the teach- 
ing of his master, become 
everything he could wish, 
and be obedient to every 
order, even to the sliglitest 
motion of the hand. If the 
shephci ir.s dog be but with 
his mar^tcr, lie appears to 
be ]>erfcctly content, rarely 
mingling with his kind, 
and generally shunning 
the advances of strangers ; 
but the moment duty calls, 
his eye brightens, he 
springs aj) with eager- 
ness, and exhibits a saga- 
city, fidelity, and devotion 
rarely equalled even by 
man himself. 



HEAD o^ THE fillErilERD^S DOO. 


BULL-DOG. 

Of all dogs, none surpass in obstinacy and ferocity the Bull-dog. The 
head is broad and thick, the lower jaw^ generally projects so that the under 
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teeth adyance beyond the upper> the eyes are scowling, and the whole ex- 
pression calculated to inspire terror. It is remarkable for the pertinacity 
with which it maintains its hold of any animal it may have seized,»and is, 
therefore, much used in the barbarous practice of buU-baiting, so common 
in some countries, and but lately abolished in England. 


o 



LOUD BACON. 

N those prescient views by which the genius of Lord 
Bacon has often anticipated the institutions and the 
discoveries of succeeding times, there was one import- 
ant object which even his foresight does not appear to 
have contemdated. Lord Bacon did not foresee that 
the English language would one daj be capable of 
embalming all that philosophy can discover, or poctr\ 
can irn'CHt ; that |iis country would at length possess 
a national literature of its own, and that it would 
exult in classical compositions, which might be appreciated with the finest 
models of antiquity. His taste fitr unequal to his in\ention. So 
little did he esteem the language of his «puntry, that his fa\ourite works 
were composed iif Latin ; and he was anxious to have what he hai | | |mj :tcn 
in Engli^ preserved in that “ universal language w'hich may lafB^Hong 
as hooks last.** ” 

It would have suipriscd Bacon to have been told that the most learned 
men in Europe ha^ e studied English autliors to learn to think and to write. 
Our philosopher was surely somewhat mortified, when, in his dedication of 
the Essays, he observed, tbat;^ “Of all my other works, my Essays ha\e 
been most current j for that, as it seems, they come home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms.** It is too much to hope to ^nd in a vast and profound 
inventor, a writer also who bestow's immortality on his language. The 
English language is the only object, in his great survey of art and of nature, 
which owes nothing of its excellence to the genius of Bacon. 
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THE LILIES OP THE FIELD. 


FLOWERS! when the Saviour’s calm, 
bcjugiiant eye 

Fell on your 'gentle beauty ; when from 
' you • 

That heavenly 1e$son for. all hearts he 
drew. 

Eternal, •universal as the sky; 

Then in the bosom of your purity 

A voice He set, as in a temple shrine. 
That Life’s quick travellers ne’er might 
pass you by 

Unwam’d of that sweet oracle divine. 
And though too oft its low, celestial sound 
By the harsh notes of work-day care is 
drown’d. 

And the loud steps of vain, unlist’nihg 
haste, • 

Yet the great lesson hath no tone of power. 
Mightier to reach the soul in thought’s 
hush’d hour. 

Than yoi^rs, meek lilies, chosen thus, 
and graced. Mrs. IIemans. 



STlllAN LILY, 


POMPEII. 



HE earliest aud one 
- of the most fatal 
eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvius that is men- 
tioned in history took 
[ place in the year 79 , 
during the reign of 
J the Emperor Titus. 
All Campagna was 
filled with consterna- 
^ tion, and the country 
was overwhelmed with 
devastation in every 
direction; towns, villages, palaces, and their in- 
habitants were consumed hy molten lava, and 
hidden from the sight by showers of volcanic 
stones, cinders, and ashes. 

Pompeii had suffered severely from an earthquake six- 
teen years before, but had been rebuilt and adorned ^vith 
many a stately building, particularly a magnificent theatre, 
where thousands were assembled to see the gladiators when 
this tremendous visitation burst upon the devoted city, and 
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buried it to a considerable depth with the fiery materials thrown from 
the crater. Day was turned to night,” says a classic author, “and 
night into darkness ; an inexpressible quantity of dust and ashes was 
poured out, deluging land, sea, and air, and buiying two entire cities, 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, whilst the peojile were^sittinjg in the theatre.” 
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This is an interesting dwelling, and was very likely the residence of a man 
of wealth, fond of the chase. A painting on the xi^||ht ocscnpies one side 
of the large room, and here are repeesented wild animals, the lion chasing 
a bull, &c. The upper p&rt* of tlm bouse is raised., where stands a gaily- 

painted column 
— ^red and yellow 
in festoons ; be- 
hind which, and 
over a doorway, 
is a fresco paint- 
ing of a summer- 
house, perhaps a 
representation of 
some country- 
seat of the pro- 
prietor: on either 
side are hunting- 
horns. The most 
beautiful paint- 
ing in this room 
represents a Vul- 
can at his forge, 
assisted by three 
dusky, naked 



POTABLE KITCHEN, POUND AT POMPEII. 


" figures. In the niche of the outward room a small statue was found, in 
terra cotta (baked clay). The architecture of this house is singularly 
rich in decoration, and the paintings, particularly those of , the birds and 
vases, very bright^and vivid. 

At this time, too, some very perfect skeletons were discovered in a 
house near the theatre, and near the hand of one of them were found thirty- 
seven ])ieccs of silver and two gold coins ; some of the former were 
attached to the handle of a key. The unhappy beings who here perished 
may have been the inmates of the dwelling, know, from the account 

written by Plifty, that the young and active had plenty of time for escape, 
and this is the reason why so few skeletons have been found in Pompeii. 

Ill a place excavated at the expense of the Empress of Russia was found 
a portable kitchen (represented above), made of iron, with tw’o round 
Jicdes for boiling pots. Th*e tabular top received the fire for placing 
other utensils upon, and by a handle in the front it could be moved when 


necessary. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOWWORM. 

A NIGHTINGALE that all day long 
Had cheer’d the village with his song. 

Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 

Nor yet when even-tide was ended — 

Bogan to feel, as well he might. 

The keen demands of appetite ; 

When, looldng, eagerly around, 
lie spied, far off upon the ground. 
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A something shining in the dark« 

And knew the glowworm by his spark : 

So stooping down fiom hawthorn top. 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aware of his Jptent> 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent : — 

“ Did you admire my lamp,” quoth he. 

As much as I your minstrelsy. 

You would abhor to do me wrong. 

As much as 1 to spoil your song ; 

For 'twas the sdf-same power Divine 
Taught you to sing and me to *shine, 

That you with music, I with light. 

Might beautify and cheer the 

The songster heard his short oration. 

And, warbling out his approbation. 

Released him, as my story tells. 

And found a sapper somewhere else. Cowper. 


THE INVISIBLE WORLD REVEALED B,Y THE 
MICROSCOPE. * 

A FACT not less startling than would be the realisation of the imagin- 
ings of Shakespeare and of Milton, or of the speculations of Locke and of 
Bacon, admits of easy demonstration, namely, that the air, the earth, and 
the waters teeni with numberless myriads of creatures, which are as un- 
known and as unapproachable to the great mass of mankind, as are the in- 
habitants of another planet. 

It may, indeed, be questioned, 
whether, if the telescope could 
bring within the reach of our 
observation the living things 
that dwell in the worlds around 
us, life would be there displayed 
ill forms more diversified, in 
organisms more marvellous, 
under conditions more unlike 
those in which animal existence 
appears to our unassisted senses, 
than may be discovered in the 
leaves of every forest, in the 
flowers of every garden, and 
in the waters of every rivulet, 
by that noblest instrument of 
natural philosophy, the Micro- 
scope. 

• To an intelligent person, who labva of the common gnat. 

has previously obtained ageneral ^ » The »- 

idea of the nature of the objects spiratory apparatus, bltuatcd in the tall, c Natural alze. 
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about to be submitted to his inspection, a group of living animalcules, seen 
under a powerful microscope for the first time, presents a scene of extra- 
ordinary interest, and never fails to call forth an expression of amazement 
and admiration. This statement admits of an easy illustration : for example, 
from some water containing aquatic plants, collected from a pond on Clap- 
ham Common, I select a smalf twig, to yrhich are attached a few delicate 
flakes, api)arcntly of slime or jelly ; some minute fibres, standing erect 
here and there on the twig, are also dimly visible to the naked eye. This 
twig, with a drop or two of the water, we will put between two thin plates 
of gla^, and place under the field of view of a microscope, having lenses 
that magnify the image of an object 20l) times -in linear dimensions. 

Upon looking through the instrument, we find the fluid swarming with 
animals of various shapes and magnitudes. * &>me are darting through 
the water with great rapidity, while others are pursuing and devouring 
creatures more infinitesimal than themselves. Many are attached to the 
twig by long delicate threads, several have their bodies inclosed in a trans- 
parent tuhe, from one end of which the animal partly protrudes and then 
recedes, while others are covered by an elegant shell or case. The mi- 
nutest kinds, many of which are so small that millions might be contained in 
a single drop of water, appear like mere animated globules, free, single, and 
of various cohmrs, sporting about in every direction. Numerous species 
resemble pearly or opaline cups or vases, fringed round the margin w^ith deli- 
cate fibres, that arc in constant oscillation. Some of these are attached by 
«})iral tendrils ; others are united by a slender stem to one common trunk, 
flippcaring like a bunch of hare-bells ; others are of a globular form, and 
grouped together in a definite pattern, on a tabular or spherical membra- 
nous case, for a certain period of their existence, and ultimately become 
<lotac*hc*cl and locomotive, while many are permanently clustered together, 
^iiid die if sej)arated from the parent mass. They have no organs of progres- 
sive motion, similar to those of beasts, birds, or 
fishes ; and tliough many species are desti- 
tute of eyes, yet all possess an accurate per- 
ception of the presence of other bodies, and 
pursue and capture their prey with unerring 
purpose. 

MantelVs ^hovgJiis on Animalcules. 


HAIR, GREATI.T MAGNIFIED- 
A H jirs of Uie Bat. s Of the Mole , c Of tl c Meuso. 




FOOT OF COMM OH IIOTJSF.-FLT. 
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THE CANARY. 

This birdj which now kept and reared throughout whole of Europe, 
and even in Russia and Siberia, on account of its pretty form, docility, and 
sweet song, is a native of the Canary Isles. On the banks of small 
straams, in the pleasant valleys of those lovely islands, it builds its nest in 
the branches of the orange-trees, of which it is so fond, that even in this 
country the bird has been known to find its way into the greenhouse, and 
select the fork of one of the branches of an orange-tree on which to build 
its nest, seeming to be pleased with the sweet perfume of the blossoms. 



CAKABT, 

The bird has been known in Europe since the beginning of the sixtcoiitli 
century, when a ship, having a large number of canaries on board destined 
for Leghorn, was wrecked on the coast of Italy. The birds having re- 
gained their liberty, flew to the nearest land, which happened to be the 
island of Elba, where they found so mild a climate that they built their 
nests there and became very numerous. But the desire to j)ossess such 
beautiful songsters led to their being hunted after, until the whole wild 
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race vras quite destroyed. In Italy, therefore, yre find the first tame 
canaries, and here they are still reared in great numbers. Their natural 
colour is grey, which merges into green beneath, almost resembling the 
colours of the linn^ l but by means of domestication, climate, and being 
bred with other birds, canaries may now he met with of a great variety of 
colours. But perhaps there is none more beautiful than the golden-yelto^, 
with blackish-grey head and tail. The hen canary lays her cg^ or 
five times a year, and thus a great number of young are produced.^ ^ 

Aif they are naturally inhabitants of warm climates, and made still more 
delicate by constant residence in rooms, great care should be taken in 
winter that this favourite bird be not exposed to edd air, which, however 
refreshing to it in the heat of summer, is so injuribuil in this season that 
it causes sickness and even death. To keep dEmaried in a healthy and 
happy state, it is desirable that the cage shbuld be frequently huo^ in 
brilliant daylight, and, if possible, placed in the warm sunshine, which, 
especially when bathing, is very agreeable to them. The more simple and 
true to nature the food is, the hettei* does it agree with them ; and a little 
summer rapeseed mixed with their usual allowance of the seed to which 
they have given their name, will be found to be the best kind of diet. As 
a treat, a little crushed hempseed or summer cabbage-seed may be mixed 
with the canary-secd. The beautiful grass from which the latter is 
obtained ^is a pretty ornament for the garden ; it now grows very 
abundantly in Kent, 

The song of the canary is not in this country at all like that of the bird 
in a state of nature, for it is a kind of compound of notes learned from 
other birds. It may be taught to imitate the notes of the nightingale, by 
be ing placed while young with that bird. Care must be taken that the 
male parent of the young canary be removed from the nest before the 
young ones are hatched, or it will be sure to acquire the note of its parent. 
Tlic male birds of all the feathered creation are the only ones who sing ; 
the females merely utter a sweet chirrup or chirp, so that from the lieu 
canary the bird will run no risk of learning its natural note. 


INDUSTEY AND APPLICATION. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are mal)||ial duties 
of the young. To no purpose a;e they endowed with the best abilities, il* 
they want activity for exertiSg them. Unavailing, in this case, will be 
every direction that can be given them, either for their temporal or spiritual 
welfare. In youth the habits of industiy are most easily acquired ; in 
youth the incentives to it are strong, from ambition and from duty^ from 
emulation and hope, from all the prospects w^hich the beginning of life 
affords. If, dead to these calls, you already languish in slothful inaction, 
what will be able to quicken the more sluggish current of advancing years? 
Industry is not only the instrument of improvement, but the foundation of 
pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of life as the relaxed 
and feeble state of an indolent mind. He who is a stranger to industry, 
may possess, but he cannot enjoy. For it is labour only which gives the 
relish to pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every good man. It is 
the indisi)ensable condition of our possessing a sound mind in a sound 
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body. Sloth is so inconsistent with both, that it is hard to determine 
whether it be a greater foe to virtue or to health and happiness. Inactive 
as it is in itself, its effects are fatally powerful. Though it appear a slowly- 
flomng stream^ yet it undermines all that is stable ana ffoarishin^ It not 
only saps, foundation of every virtue, but pouifS iipon you a deluge of 
crimes and evils. 

It is like water which, first putrefies by stagnation, and then sends *up 
noxious vapours and fills the atmosphere with death. Fly, therefore, from 
idleness, as the certain parent both of guilt and ^JUln, And untjer idle- 
ness I include, not mere inaction only, but all that circle of trifling occu- 
pations in which too many saunter away their youth ; perpetually engaged 
in frivolous society or iKibliG amusements, in the labours of dress or the 
ostentation of their per^ns. Is this the foundation which you lay for 
future usefulness and esteem ? By such accomplishments do you hope 
to recommend yourselves to the thinking part of th^ world, and to answer 
the expectations of your fri^ds and your country ? Amusements youth 
requires ; it were vain, it were cruel, to prohibit them. But, though allow- 
able as the relaxation, they are most culpable as the business, of the young, 
for they then become the gulf of time and the jpoison of the mind; they 
weaken the manly po'ivers ; they sink tlie natfire vigour of youth into con- 
temptible effeminacy. Blair. 


THE lllVEB JORDAN. 



The river Jordan rises in the mountaius of Lebanon, and falls into the 
little Lake Merom, on the banks of which Joshua describes the luislile 
Slangs as pitching to fight against Israel. After passing through this hike, 
it runs down a rocky valley with great noise ana rapidity to tlie Ijakc of 
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Tiberias. In this part of its course the stream is almost hidden by shady 
trees, which grow on each side. As the river approaches the Lake of 
Tiberias it widens, and passes through it with a current that may be clearly 
seen during a great ^rt of its course. It then reaches a valley, which is 
the lowest ground in the whole of Syria, many hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea. It is so well Weltered by the high land 
on both sides, that the heat thus produced and the moiature of the river 
make the spot very Qgh mid ferine. This lovely plain is five or six miles 
across* in parts, bu*idens as it nears the Dead Sea, whose waters cover 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, destroyed for the wickedness of their 
inhabitants. « 


ON JORDAN^S BANitS. r 

N Jordan’s hanks the Arab camels stray. 

On Sion’s hill the*^ False One’s votaries pray— 
The Baal-adorcr bows on Sinai’s steep ; 

Yet there — even there — O God ! thy thunders 
sleep : 

There, where thy finger scorch’d the tablet 
stone ; ^ 

There, w^here thy shadow to thy people shone — 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire 
(Thyself none living see and not expire) . 

lightning let thy glance appear — 

Sweep from his shiver’d hand the oppressor’s spear ! 

How long by tyrants shall thy land be trod ? 

How long thy temple worshipless, O God! Byron. 



FORTITUDE. 

Without some degree of fortitude there can be* no happiness, because, 
amidst the thousand ' uncertainties of life, there can he no enjoyment of 
tranquillity. The man of feeble and timorous spirit lives under perpetual 
alarms. He sees eveiy distant danger and trembles j he- explores the 
regions of possibility to discovcc:>the dangers that arise : often he 
creates imaginary ones ; always magnifies those that are real. Hence, 
like a person haunted by spectres, he loses the free enjoyment even of a 
'"safe and prosperous state, and on the first shoc^ oi adversity he desponds. 
Instead of exerting himself to lay hold on the tj^ources that remain, he 
gives up all for lost, and resigns himself to abjeef and broken spirits.. On 
the other hand, firmness of mind is the parent of tranquillity. It enables 
one to enjoy the present without disturbance, and to look calmly on dangers 
that approach or evils that threaten in future. Look into the heart pf 
this man, and you will find composure, cheerfulness, and magnanimity,; 
look into the heart of the other, and you will see nothing but confru^^ 
anxiety, and trepidation. The one is a castle huilt on a rock, which ^||es 
the attacks of surrounding waters ; the other is a hut placed on the sHKe, 
which every wind shakes and every wave overflows. Blair*' 
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THE IVY IN THE DUNGEON, 

Ivy in a dungeon ^tew 
Unfed by rain, musheer'd by dew ; 

Its pallid leaflets only drank 
Cave-moistures foul, and odours danlt. 

But through the ^J^ngeon-grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the sKy : 

It slept upon the grateful floor 
In silent gladness evermore. 

The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root ; 

It felt the light, it saw the ray. 

It strove to issue into day. 

It grew, it crept, it push’d, it clomb — ^ 
Long had the darkness- been its home ; 
But well it knew, though veil’ d in night. 
The goodness and the joy of light. 

Its clinging roots grew deep and strong ; 
Its stem expanded firm and long ; 

And in the currents of the air 
Its tender branches flourish’ d*fair. 

It reach’d the beam — thrill’d, it curl’d. 

It bless’ d the warmth that cheers the world; 

It rose towards the dungeon bars — 

It look’d upon the sun and stars. 

It felt the life of bursting spring. 

It heard the happy sky-lark sing. 

It caught the breath of morns and eves. 

And woo’d the swallow to its lcave§. 

By rains, and dews, and sunshine fed. 

Over the outer wall it spread ; 

And in the day beam wa^dng free, 
lUgrew into a steadfast tree. 

Upon that solitary place 

Its verdure threw adorning grace. 

The mating birds became its guests. 

And sang its praises from their nests. 

Wouldst know the moral of the rhyme ? 

Behold the heavenly light, and climb ! 

Look up, O tenant of the cell, 

AVhere man, the prisoner, must dwell. 
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To every dungeon comes a 
ray 

Of God’s interminabfe:4ay. 

On every heart a bunbeam 
fj-ils 

To cheer its lonely foison 
walls. ■ 

I. » ^ ' 

The ray is Troth. Oh, soul, 
aspire 

To bask in its celestial fire ; 

So shalt thou quit the glooms 
of clay. 

So shalt thou fioiiriah into 
day. 

So shalt thou reach the dun- 
geon grate, , ' 

No longer dark and desolate ; 

And look around thee, and 
above. 

Upon a world of light and 
love. 


Mack AT. , 



THE NESTS OF BIRDS. 

OW curious is the structure of the nest 
of the goldfinch or chaffinch ! The inside 
of it is lined with cotton and fine silken 
threads ; and the outside cannot be suffi- 
ciently admired, though it is composed 
only of various , apecies of fine moss. The 
colnur of these mosses, resembling that of 
the bark of the tree on which the nest is 
built, proves that the bird intended it 
should not be easily discovered. In some 
nests, hair, wo<^.ajidjTO are dex- 
terously interwov^/rv In some; all. the 
parts are firmly fastest ^y a thread, 
which the bird makes of hemp,* wool, or more oommonly of 

spiders’ webs. Other birds, as for instance t^blackbiid Wd the lapwing, 
after they have constructed their nest, plaster the inside wiA mortar, whi^ 
cements and binds the whole together ; they then upon it, while 

quite wet, some wool or moss, to ^ve it the necessary degree of warmth. 
The nests of swallows are of a very different construction from those of 
other birds. They require neither wood, nor hay, nor cords ; they make 
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a kind of mortar, with 
which they form a 
neat, secure, and com- 
fortable habitation for 
themselves and their 
family. To moisten 
the dust, of which they 
build their nest, they 
dip their Ip^easts . in 
water and shake ikilBt 
drops frdni their 
feathers iq>on it. But 
the nests moi^ woftibiy 
of admiration are those, 
of certain Indian birds, 
which suspend thern 
with great art from the 
branches of trees,' to 
secure them from the 
depredations of various 
animals and insects. In 
general, every species 
of bird has a peculiar 
mode of building ; but 
it may be remained of 
all alike, that they 
always construct their 
nests in the way that 
is best adapted to their 
security, and to the 
preservation and wel- 
fare of their species. 






BLACK BI ft t> BUILDING UEK KKST. 


Such is the w^onderful in- 
stinct of birds •with respect 
to the structure of their nests. 
What skill and sagacity ! 
^vhat industry and patience do 
they display! . And is it not 
fip^arent that all their labours 
: tend towards certain ends ? 

■ They construct their nests 
hollow and nearly round, that 
^ they may retain the heat s(J 
much the better. They line 
i them with the most delicate 
, substances, that the young 
'may lie soft and warm. 
What is it that teaches the 
bird to place her nest in a 
situation sheltered from the 
rain, and secure against the 
attacks of other animals T 
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How did she learn that she should lay eggs — ^that eggs would require a 
nest to prevent them from fulling to the ground^ and to keep them warm ? 
Whence does she know that the heat would not be maintained around the 
eggs if the nest were too large ; and that, on the other hand, the young 
would not have sufficient room if it were smaller ? By what rules does 
she determine the .due proportions between the nest and the young which 
are not yet in existence ? W'ho has taught her to calculate the time with 
such accuracy that she never commits a mistake, in producing her eggs ^ 
before J;he nest is ready to receive them ? Admire in all these things the 
power, the wisdom, and the goodness pi the Creator ! Sturm. 


THE BUSHMEN. 

HE Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, appear to be 
the remains of Hottentot hordes, who have 
been driven, by the gradual encroachments of 
the European colonists, to,, seek for refuge 
among the inaccessible rocks and sterile deserts 
of the interior of Africa. Mbst of the hordes 
kn^wn in the colony by the name of Bush- 
men are now entirely destitute of flocks or 
herds, and subsist partly by the chase, 
partly on the wild roots of the wilderness, 
and in times of scarcity on reptiles, grass- 
hoppers, and the larvae of ants, or by plunder- 
ing tlieir hereditaiy foes and oppressors, the 
frontier Boers. In seasons when every green herb is devoured by swarms 
of locusts, and when the wild game in consequence desert the pastures of 
the wilderness, the Bushman finds a resource in the very calamity which 
would overwhelm an agricultural or civilized community. lie lives by 
devouring the devourers ; he subsists for weeks and months on locusts 
alone, and also preserves a stock of this food dried, as w'c do herrings or 
pilchards, for fdfture Consumption, 

The Bushman retains the ancient arms of the Hottentot race, namely, a 
javelin or assagai, similar to that of the Qiffires, bow and arrows. 

The latter, which are his principal weapons both for war and the chase, 
arc small in site and formed of slight materials ; but, owing to the deadly 
poison with which the arrows are imbued, and the dexterity with which 
they are launched, they are missiles truly^^bmudable. One of these arrow s, 
formed merely of a piece of slender r4ed tipped with bone or iron, is 
sufficient to destroy the most powerful animal* But,\^Ilhough the colonists 
verj" much dread the effects of the BushmanV'ifrr^, they know how to 
elude its range ; and it is after all but a very unequal nsatch for the fire- 
lock, as the persecuted natives by sad experience have found. The arrows 
are usually kept in a quiver, formed of the hollow stidk of A species of 
aloe, and slung over the shoulder ; but a few, for immediate use, are often 
stuck in a band round the head. 

A group of Bosjesmans, comprising two men, two women, and a child, 
were recently brought to this country and exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, 
inTiccadilly. The women wore mantles and conical caps of hide, and gold 
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oniaments in tlieir ears. The men also wore a sort of skin cloak, which 
hung down to ^eir knees, over a close tunic : the legs and feet were bare 
in both. Their sheep-skin mantles, sewed together with threads of sinew, 
and rendered soft and pliable by fHcjjon, sufficed for a garment by day 



and a blanket by night. These Bosjesmans exhibited a variety of the 
customs of their native country. Their whoops were sometimes so loud 
as to be startling, and they occasionally seemed to consider the attention 
of the spectators as an affront. 
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CHAHACTER OF ALFRED, KING OF ENGLAND. 

The merit of this Priace, both in private and public life, may with advan- 
tage be set in opposition to ^hat of any Moadtroh or citizen which the 
anpcals of any age or any nation can present .to ns. „ He seems, indeed, to 
be the realisation of that perfect character, which, under the denomination 
of a sage or wise man, the philosophers hare beene^fond of delineating, 
rather as a fetion of their im^nation than hi hopes of ever seeing it 
reduced to practice ; so happily were all his virtues tempered together, 
so justly were they blended, and so powerftdly did eadii jsrevent tlie other 
from exceeding its proper bounds. He knew bow to coneiliate the most 
enterprising spirit with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate per- 
severance with the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice with the 
greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command with the greatest afFabflity 
of deportment ; the highest capacity and inclination for science, with the 
most shining talents for action. His civil and his military virtues are 
almost equally the objects of our admiration, excepting only, that the 
former, being more rare among princes, as well as more useful, seem chiefly 
to challenge our applause. Nature also, as if desirous that so blight a 
production of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed 
on him all bodily accomplishments, vigour of > limbs, dignity of shape and 
air, and a pleasant, engaging, and countenance. Fortune alone, by 

throwing him into that barbarous age, deprived him of historians worthy 
to transmit his fame to posterity,; and we wish t6 see him delineated in 
more lively colours, and with more particular strokes, that we may at least 
perceive some of those sipaU specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, 
it is impossible he could be entirely exempted. Humie. 


THE FIRST GRBEP. 

H ! call my bmthei’ back to me, 

T cannot play alone;. 

The summer comes with flower and bee — 
Where is my brothei: gone f , 

Thie butterfly ir^glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam’s track ; 

1 care not now to chase its flight — 

Oh ! call my brother back. 

The flowers run wild — the flowers we sow’d 
Around our garden-tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh ! call him back to me. 

“ He would not hear my voice, fair child — 

He may not come to thee ; 

The face that once like spring-time smiled. 

On earth no more thou’lt see ! 
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'' A rose's brief bright Kfe of joy, 

Such unto him was given ; 

Go, thou must play alone, my boy — 

lliy brother is in heaven !” 

♦ 

And has he left the birds and flowers. 

And must 1 qall in vain i 
And through the long, long summer hours, 

Will he not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade. 

Are all our wand’rings o’er ? 

Oh ! while my brother with me play’d, 

Would I had loved him mere! — AIrs. IIemans, 
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ON CRUELTY HO INFERIOR ANIMALS 

AN is that link of the chain of universal 
existence by which spiritual and corporeal 
beings are united: as the numbers and 
y^ety of the latter his inferiors are almost 
infinite^ sp probably are those of the 
former his superiors ; and as we see that 
the lives and happiness of those below us 
are dependant on our wills, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that our- lives andha|^!)i- 
ness are equally dependant on the wills, of 
those above us ; accountable, like ourselves, 
for the use of this power to the supreme 
Creator and governor of alb things. Sliould 
this analogy be well founded, how criminal will our account appear when 
laid before that just and impartial judge ! How will man, that sanguinary 
tyrant, be able to excuse him^iplf from the charge of those innumerable 
cruelties inflicted on his unoffending subjects committed to his care, 
formed for his benefit, and placed under his authority by their coniincHi 
Father? whose mercy is over all kis works, and who expects that his 
authority should be exercised, not only with tenderness and mercy, but 
in conformity to the laws of justice and gratitude. 

B\it to what horrid deviations from these benevolent intentions are we 
daily witnesses! no small part of mankind -derive their chief amusements 
from the deaths and sufferings of inferior animals ; a much greater, con- 
sider them only as engines of woodGr iron, useful in their several occupa- 
tions. The carman drives iiis horse, and the carpenter his nail, by 
repeated blows 5 and so long as these produce the desired effect, and they 
both go, they neither reflect or care whether either of them have any sense 
of feeling. The butcher knocks down the stately ox, with no more 
compassion than the blacksmith hammers a horseshoe ; and plunges his 
knife into tbt; throat of the innocent lamb, -with as little reluctance as (lie 
tailor sticks' liis^ needle into the collar of a coat. 

If there are some few who, formed in a softer mould, view with pity the 
sufferings of these defenceless creatures, there is scarce one who entertains 
the lejist idea that justice or gratitude can he due to their merits or their 
services. The social and frieiSdly dog is hanged without remorse, if, by 
barking in defence of his master’s person and property, he happens un- 
knowingly to disturb his rest ; the generous horse, who ^has cjirried his 
^ungrateful master for many years with ease and safety, worn out with age 
and infirmities, contracted in his service, is by him condemned to end liis 
miserable days in a dust-cart, where the more he exerts his little remains 
of spirit, the more he is whipped to saVe his stupid driver the trouble of 
whipping some other less obedient to the lash. Sometimes, having been 
taught the practice of many imnatural and useless* feats in a riding-house, 
he is at last turned out and consigned to the dominion jof a hackney- 
coachman, by w^hom he is every day corrected for performing those tricks, 
which he has learned under so long and severe a discipline. The sluggish 
bear, in contradiction to his nature, is taught to dance for the diversion of 
a malignant mob, by placing red-hot irons under his feet ; and the majestic 
bull is tortured by every mode which malice can invent, for no offence but 
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that he is gentle and unwilling to assail his diabolical tormentors. These, 
with innumerable other acts of cruelty, injustice, aiid ingratitude, are every 
day committed, not only with impunity, but without censure and even 
without observation ; but we may be assured that they cannot hnally pass 
away unnoticed and unretaliated. ^ 

Tne laws of self-defence undoubtedly justify us in destroying thoge 
animals who would destroy us, who injure our properties, or annoy our 
persons ; but not even these, whenever their situation incapacitates 
them from hurting us. I know of no right which we have to shoot ja bear 
on an inaccessible island of ice, or an eagle on the mountain's top ; whose 
lives cannot injure us, nor deaths procure us any benefit. We are unable 
to give life, and therefore ought not wantonly to take it away from the 
meanest insect, without sufficient reason ; they all receive it from the 
stme benevolent hand as ourselves, and have therefore an equal right to 
enjoy it. 

Gcfd has been pleased to create numberless animals intended for our 
sustenance ; and that they are so intended, the agreeable fiavoiir of thoir 
flesh to our palates, and the wholesome nutriment which it administers to 
our stomachs, are sufficient proofs : these, as they are formed for our use, 
propagated by our culture, and fed by our care, we have certJdnly a right 
to deprive of life, because it is given and preser\’ed to them on that con- 
dition ; but this should always be performed with all the tenderness and 
compassion which so disa^eeable an office will permit ; and- no circum- 
stances ought to be omitted, which can render their executions as quick and 
easy as possible. For this Providence has wisely and benevolently provided, 
by forming them in such a manner that their flesh becomes rancid and nn- 
palateable by a painful and lingering death ; and has thus compelled us to 
1)6 merciful without -compassion, and cautious of their sufferings, for the 
sake of ourselves : but, if there are any whose tastes are so vitiated, and 
whose hearts are so hardened, as to delight in such inhuman sacrifices, and 
to partake of them without remorse, they should be looked upon as demons 
in human shape, and expect a retaliation of those tortures wltich they have 
inflicted on the innocent, for the* gratification of their own depraved and 
unnatural appetites. 

So violent are the passions of anger and revenge in the human breast, 
that it is not wonderful that men should persecute their real or imaginary 
enemies with cruelty and malevolence; but that there should exist in 
nature a being who can rPoeivc pleasure from giving pain, would be totally 
incredible, if we were not convinced, by melancholy experience, that there are 
not only many, but that tliis unaccountable disposition is in some manner 
inherent in the nature of man ; for, as he cannot be taught by example, 
nor led to it by temptation, or prompted to it by interest, it must he dc*# 
rived from his native constitution ; and it is a remarkable confirmation of 
what revelation so frequently inculcates — that he brings into the world with 
him an original depravity, the effects of a fallen and degenerate state ; i n 
proof pf which we need only to observe, that the nearer he approaches to 
a state of nature, the more predominant this disposition aj)pears, and the 
more violently it operates. AVe see children laughing at the miseries whieli 
they inflict on every unfortunate animal which comes within their ])Ow er ; 
all savages are ingenious in contriving, and happy in executing, the most, 
exfjuisite tortures ; and the common people of all countries are delighted 
with nothing so much as bull-baitings, prize-fightings, executions, and all 
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spectacles of cruelty and horror. Though civilization may in some de- 
gree abate this native ferocity, it can never quite extirpate it ; the nio^t 
polished are not ashamed to be pleased with scenes of little less barbarity, 
and, to the disgrace of human nature, to, dignify them with the name of. 
sports. They arm cooks with artificial weapons, which nature had kindly 
denied to their malevolence,*^ and with shouts of applause and triumph see 
them plunge them into each other’s hewts ; they view with delight the 
trembling deer and defenc^ss hare, flying for hours in tlie utmost agonies of 
terror and despair^ and, at last, sinking under . fatigiie, devoured by their 
merciless pursuers; they see with joy the beautiful pheasant and. harm- 
less partridge drop from their flight, weltering in their blood, or, perhaps, 
perishing with wounds and hunger, under Uie cover of some friendly 
thicket to which they have in vain retreated for safety; they triumph 
over the unsuspecting fish whom they have decoyed by an insidious pre- 
tence of feeding, and drag him from his natjive element by a hook fixed 
to and tearing out his entrails ; and, to add to all -this, they spare neither 
labour nor expense to preserve and propagate these innocent animals, for 
no other end hut to multiply the objects of their persecution. 

What name would we bestow on a superior being, whose whole endeavours 
were employed, and whos6 whole pleasure consisted in te^nrifying, ensnaring, 
tormenting, and destroying mankind? whose superior faculties were exerted 
in fomenting animosities amongst them, in contrhdng engines of destruction, 
and inciting them to use them in maiming and mui^ering each other ? 
whose power over them was emjdoyed in assisting the rapacious, deceiving 
the simple, and oppressing the innocent? who, without prov’ocatiori or 
advantage, should continue from day to day, void of all pity and remorse, 
thus to torment mankind for diversion, and at the same time endeavour 
with his utmost care to preserve their lives and to propagate their Species, 
in order to increase the number of victims devoted to his malevolence, and 
Ije delighted in proportion to the miseries he occasioned. I say, what 
name detestable enough could we find for such a being? yet, if we im- 
partially consi<ler the case, and our intermediate situation, we mu.^t ar- 
kjiowledge that, with regard to inferior animals, just such a being is 
a sportsman. Jenyns. 


TETEll THE HERMIT, AND THE* FIRST CRUSADE. 

It w^as in Talcstine itself that Peter the Hermit first conceived the grand 
idea of rousing the powers of Christendom to rescue the Chnstians of the 
East from the thraldom of the Mussulman, and the Sepulchre of Jesus 
from the rude hands of the Infidel. The subject engrossed his whole 
mind, liven in the visions of the night he was full of it. One dream 
made such an im})ression upon him, that he devoutly believed the Saviour 
of the world Himself appeared before him, and promised liim aid and pro- 
tection in his holy undertaking. If his zeal had ever wavered before, this 
was sufficient to fix it for ever. 

, Peter, after he had performed all the penances and duties of his pil- 
grimage, demanded an interview' wdth Simeon, the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church at Jerusalem. Though the latter w^as a heretic hi Peter’s eyes,' 
yet he was still a Cliiistiaii, and felt as acutely as himself for the persecu- 
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tions heaped hj the Turks upon the followers of Jesus. The good prelate 
entered fully into his views, and, at his suggestion, wrote letters to the 
Pope, and to the most influential Monarchs of Christendom, detailing the 
sorrows of the faithful, and urging them to take up arms in their defence. 
Peter was not a laggard in the work. Taking an affectionate farewell of the 
Patriarch, he returned in all haste to Italy. Pope Urban II. occupied 
apostolic chair. It Was at that time far from being an easy seat. His 
predecessor, Gre^ry, had bequeathed him a host of disputes with the 
Emperor Heniy IV., of Germany; and he had made Philip I., of f ranee, 
his enemy. So many dangers ‘ encompassed him about that the Vatican 
was no secure abode, and he had taken refuge in Apulia, under the protec- 
tion of the renowned Robert Guiscard. Thither Peter appears to have 
Allowed him, though the spot in which their meeting took place is not 
Stated with any precision by ancient chroniclers or modern historians. 



PETER THE UEKmT PREACHING THE FIRST CRUSADE. 

Urban received 1dm most kindly, read with tears in his eyes the cpislb* 
from the Patriarch Simeon, and listened to the eloquent story of 
Hermit with an attention which showed how deeply he sympathised 
the woes of the Christian Church. 

Enthusiasm is contagious, and the Pope appears to have caught it in- 
stantly from one whose zeal was so unbounded. ‘ Giving the Hermit full 
powers, he sent him abroad to preach the Holy War to the nations and* 
potentates of Christendom. The Hemut preached, and countless thousands 
answered to his call. France, Germany, and Italy started at his voice, and 
prepared for the deliverance of Zion. One of the early historians of the 
Crusade, who was hiiffeclf an eye-wdtness of the rapture of Europe, de- 
scribes the personal appearance of the Hermit at this time. He says that 
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there appeared to be something of divine in everything which he said or 
did. The people so highly reverenced him, that they plucked hairs from 
the mane of his mule, that they might keep them as relics. While preach- 
ing, he wore, in general, a woollen tunic, with a dark-coloured mantle which 
^fell down to his heels. His <ifirms and feet were bare, and he ate neither 
*^flesh nor bread, supporting himself chiefly upon fish and wine. set out,*’ 

said the chronicler, from whence I know not ; but we saw him passings 
through towns and villages, preaching everywhere, and the people surround- 
ing him in crowds, loading him with offerings, and celebrating his sanctity 
with such great praises, that I never remeifiber to have seen such honours 
bestowed upon any one.” Thus he went on, untired, inflexible, and full of 
devotion, communicating his own madness to his hearers, until Europe was 
stirred from its very depths. ' Popular Delusions. 


PAITirS GUIDING STAR. 

E find a glory in the flowers 

When snowdrops peep and hawthorn blooms ; 
We see fresh light in spring-time hours. 

And bless the radiance that illumes. 

The song of promise cheers with hope, 

T hat sin or sorrowcannot mar ; 

God’s beauty fills the daisyed slope. 

And keeps undimm’d Faith’s guiding stjir. 

W'e find a glory in tho smile 

That lives in childhood's happy face. 

Ere fearful doubt or worldly .guile 
Has swept away the angel trace. 

The ray of promise shineth there. 

To tell of better lands afar; 

God sends his image, j)ure and faif, 

To keep undimm’d Faith’s guidi^ lltar. ' 

^ ' 

We find a glory in the zeal 
Of doatlng breast and toiling 
Affection’s martyrs ::till will kueeS; - 
And song, though famish’d, p<^its ^rain. 

They lure us by a quenchless light,. 

And point wdiere joy is holier far ; 

They shed God’s spirit, wwm and bright, 

And keep undinim’d Faith’s guiding Star. 

We muse beside the rolling waves ; 

We ponder on the grassy hill ; 

W c linger by the neV-piled graves, 

And find that star is shining still. 

God ill his great design hath spread, 

Uniiumher’d rays to lead afar ; 

They beam the brightest o’er the dcs®. 

And keep undimm’d Faith’s guiding star. — E liza Cook. 
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QUEEN EHZABETH^S ADDRESS TO HER ARMY 
TILBURY FORT, IN 1588. 

My loving people ! we have been persuaded«by some that are careful of 
our safety, to take heed how we commit ourself to armed multitudes, for 
fear of treachery ; but, I assure you, I do not desire to live to distrust my 
faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear ; I have always so behaved 
myself, that, under God, 1 have placed my chief strength and safeguaapin 
the loyal hearts and good-will of my subjects. And, therefore, I am c^e 



among you at this time, pot for my recreation or sport, but being resolved, 
ill the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die among you all, and to lay 
down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
and my blood — even in the dust. I know I have the body of a weak and 
feeble woman ; but 1 have the heart of a King, and the heart of a King 
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of ^ England, too ! and think ftjul scorn, that Parma, or Spain, or any 
Prince of Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my realms ; to 
which, rather than dishonour should grow by me, I myself will take up 
arms — I myself will be your general, your jud^e, and the rewarder of eveiy 
one of your virtues in tne 6old. I know already, by your forwardness, 
that you have deserved rewards and crowns ; and we do assure you, on the 
word of a Prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the meantime, my 
Lieutenant-General shall he in my stead, tlian whom never Prince com- 
nuj^^dmore noble and worthy subject; 'nor do I doubt, by your obe- 
dflfee to my General, by your concord in the camp, and your valour in the 
field, we shall shortly have a famous victory over the enemies of my God, 
my kingdom, and my people. English History. 


JALAPA. 



HE city of Jalapa, in Mexico, is very 
beautifully situated at the foot of Ma- 
cultepec, at an elevation of 4335 feet 
above the level of the sea ; but as this 
is about the height which the strata 
of clouds reach, when suspended over 
the ocean, they come in contact with 
the ridge of the Cordillera Mountains ; 
this renders the atmosphere exceed- 
ingly humid tod disagreeable, parti- 
cularly in north-easterly winds. In summer, 
however, the mists disappear; the climate is 
perfectly delightful, as the extremes of heat and 
cold arc never experienced. 

On a bright sunny day, the scenery round 
Jalapa is not to be surpassed. Mountains hound 
tlie horizon, except on one side, where a distant 
vk‘W of the sea adds to the beauty of the scene. 
Orizaba, with its snow-capped peak, appears so 
close, that one imagincB that it is within a few 
xJ reach, and rich evergreen forests clothe 
surroimding hills. In the foreground arc 
beautiful gardens, with fruits of every clime — the 
hanana and fig, the orange, cherry, and apple. The town is irre^larly built, 

■ hut very picturesque ; tlic houses are in the style of the old houses of 
Spain, with windows down to the ground, and barred, in which sit the 
Jalaj)enas ladies, with their fair complexions and black eyes. 

Near Jalapa arc two or three cotton factories, under the management of 
English and Americans ; the girls employed are all Indians, healthy and 
good-looking ; Ihev are very apt in learning their work, and soon com- 
prcirond'tho various uses of the machinery. In the town there is hut little to 
interest the stranger, hut the church is said to have been founded by Cortez, 
and there is also a Franciscan convent. The vicinity of Jalapa, although 
poorly cultivated, produces maize, wheat, grapes, and jalap, from which 
))lant the well-known medicine is prepared, and the town takes its name. 
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A little lower down the Cordillera grows the yaniUa, the bean of which 
is so highly esteemed for its aromatic flavour. 
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The road from Jalapa to the city of Mexico constantly ascends, and the 
scenery is mountainous and grand; the villages are but few, and flltecn or 
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twenty miles apart, with a very scanty population. No signs of cultivation 
are to be seen, except little patches of maize and child, in the midst of wdiich 
is sometimes to be seen an Indian hut formed of reeds and flags. The inode 
of travelling in this country is by diligences, but these are continually 
attacked and robbed ; and ^ much is this a matter of course, that the 
IVJcxicans invariably calculate a certain sum for the expenses of the road, 
including the usual fee for the banditti. Baggage is sent by the muleteers, 
by which means it is ensured from all danger, although a long time on the 
road. ^ The Mexicans never think of resisting these robbers, and a coach- 
load of eight or nine is often stopped and plundered by one man. The 
foreigners do not take matters so quietly, and there is scarcely an English 
or American traveller in the country who has not come to blows in a per- 
sonal encounter with the banditti at some period or other of his adventures. 


CONDORS. 

ONDORS are found throughout the whole range of 
the Cordilleras, along the south-west coast of South 
America, from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio 
Negro. Their habitations are almost invariably on 
overhanging ledges of high and perpendicular -cliffs, 
where they both sleep and breed, sometimes in pairs, 
but frequently in colonies of twenty or thirty together. 
They make no nest, but lay two large white eggs on 
tlie bare rock. The young ones cannot use their wdngs for flight 
until many months after they are hatched, being covered, during tliat 
time, with only a blackish down, like that of a gosling. They remain 
on the cliff where they were hatched long after having acquired the full 
])ower of flight, roosting and hunting in company with the parent birds, 
'rheir food consists of the carcases of guanaco^s, deer, cattle, and other 
animals. 

The condors may oftentimes be seen at a great height, soaring over a 
certain spot in the most graceful spires and circles. Besides feeding on 
carrion, the condors will frequently attack young goats and lambs. Hence, 
tin* shepherd dogs are trained, the moment the enemy passes over, to run 
out, and, looking upwards, to bark violently. The people of Chili de- 
stroy and cat eh great numbers. Two methods are used; one is to place 
a carcase within an iiiclosure of sticks on a level piece of ground ; and 
when the condors are gorged, to gallop up on horseback to the entrance, 
and tlius inclose them ; for when this bird has not space to run, it cannot 
, give its body sufHcient momentum to rise from the ground. The second 
jnetliod is to mark the trees in wdiich, frequently to the number of five or 
six together, they roost, and then at night to climb up and noose them. 
They are such heavy sleepers that this is by no means a difficult task. 

The condor, like all the vulture tribe, discovers his food from a great 
distance ; the body of an animal is frequently surrounded by a dozen or 
more of (liein, almost as soon as it has dropped dead, although five minutes 
before there was not a single bird in view. Whether this power is to be 
attributed to the keenness of his olfactory or his visual organs, is a matter 
still in dispute ; although it is believed, from a minute observation of its 
habit '5 in confinement, to be father ow ing to its quickness of sight. 




CONDORS. 


OMNISCIENCE AND OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

I WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the open fields, till the night 
insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused myself with all the richness and 
variety of colours which appeared in the western parts of Jieaven ; in pro- 
portion as they faded away and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, till the whole firmament was in a glow. The blueness of 
the ether was exceedingly heightened and enlivened by the season of the 
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year, and the rays of all those luminaries that passed through it. The 
Galaxy appeared in its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, the 
full moon rose at length in that clouded majesty which Milton takes notice 
of, and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which w^as more finely 
shaded, and disposed among softer lights, than that which the sun had 
before discovered to us. • 

« As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, and taking her 
progress among the constellations, a thought arose in me, which I believe 
very often perplexes and disturbs men of serious and contemplative natures. 
David, himself fell into it in that rcfiection, When 1 consider the heavens 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast or- 
dained, what is man that though art ininclful of ^hhn, and the son of man 
that thou regard est him ! ” In the same manner, when I consider that in- 
finite host of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which were 
then shining upon me, with those innumerable sets of planets or worlds, 
wliicb were moving round their respective suns ; w"l\pn I still enlarged the 
idea, and supposed another heaven of suns and worlds rising still above 
this which w^e discovered, and these still enlightened a superior finna- 
ment of luminaries, which are planted at so great a distance, that they 
may appear to the inhabitants of the former as the stars do to us ; in short, 
while 1 pursued this thought, I could not but reflect on that little insignifi- 
cant figure which I myself bore amidst the immensity of God’s w^orks. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, with all the 
host of planetary worlds that move about him, utterly extinguished and 
annihilated, they would not he missed more tlian a grain of sand upon the 
sea-shore. The space they possess is so exceedingly little in comparison of 
the whole, it w’ould scarce make a blank in creation. The chasm w’ould be 
imperceptible to an eye tbat could take in the whole compass of nature, 
and pass from one end of creation to the other ; as it is possible there may be 
such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. Wc see many stars by the help of glosses, which 
wc do not discover with our naked eyes ; and the finer our telescopes are, 
the more still are our discoveries. Huygenius carries this thought so far, 
that he does not think it impossible there may be stars whose light Is not 
yet travelled down to us since their first creation. There is no question 
but the universe has certtdn bounds set to it; but when we consider that it 
is file w-ork of infimte power, prompted by infinite goodness, with an infinite 
space to exert itself in, how can our imaginatiem set any bounds to it ? 

To return, tlierefore, to my first thought, I could not but look upon 
nwself with secret horror, as a being that was not worth the smallest regard 
of one who had so great a work under his care and superiutendency. I 
was afraid of being overlooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost 
rfimong that infinite variety of creatures, which in all probability swarm 
through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, I considered 
that it took its rise from those narrow conceptions which we are apt to 
entertain of the Divine nature. We ourselves cannot attend to many 
different objects at the same time. If we are careful to inspect some 
things, we must of course neglect others. This imperfection which we 
obseiv’e in ouniblves is an imperfection that cleaves in some degree to 
creatures of the liighest capacities, as they are creatures, that is, beings of 
finite and limited natures. The presence of eveiy created being is confined 
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to a certain measure of space, and consequently his observation is stinted 
to a certain number of objects. The sphere in which we move, and act, 
and understand, is of a wider circumference to one creature than another, 
according as we rise one above another in the scale of existence. But the 
Videst of these our spheres has its circumference. Wlien therefore we 
reflect on the Divine nature, we are so used aad accustomed to this imper- 
fection in ourselves, that we cannot forbear in some measure ascribing it to 
Him in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our reason indeed as- 
sures us that his attnbutes are infinite ; but the poorness of our conceptions 
is such, that it cannot forbear setting bounds to every thing it contemplates, 
till our reason comes again to our succouir and throws down all those little 
prejudices which rise in us unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We shall, therefore^ utterly extinguish this melancholy thought of our 
being overlooked by our INIaker in the multiplicity of his works, and the 
infinity of those objects among which lie seems to be incessantly employed, 
if we consider, in the first place, that He is omnipresent ; and in the 
second, that He is omniscient. 

If wc consider Him in his omnipresence ; his being passes through, 
actuates, and supports the whole frame of nature. His creation, and 
every part of it, is full erf Him. There is nothing. He has made that is cither 
so distant, so little, or so inconsiderable, which He does not essentially 
inhabit. His substance is within tbre substance of every being, whether 
material or immaterial, and as intimately present to it as tliat being is to 
itself. It would be an imperfection in Him, were He able to more out of 
one place into another, or to draw himself from any thing He has created, 
OT from any part of that space whi<:h lie diffused and spread abroad to 
infinity. In short, to speak of Him in the language of the old philosophers, 
He is a lieing whose centre is everywhere and his circumference nowhere. 

In the second place, He is omniscient as well as omnipresent. His 
omniscience indeed necessarily and naturally flows from his omnipresence. 
He cannot but be conscious of every motion that arises in the whole 
material world which lie thus essentially pervades; and of every thought 
that is stirring in the intellectual world, to every part of which He is thus 
intimately united. Several moralists have consiaered the creation as the 
temple of God, which He has built with his own hands, and \^ich is filled 
with liis presence. Others have considered infinite space as tlie receptacle, 
or rather the habitation of the Almighty ; but the noblest and most exalted 
way of considering this infinite space, is that of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
calls it the ^enaoriufn of the Godhei^. Bnrtes and men have, their ^eworioia, 
or little sensortjime, by which they apprehend the presence and perceive the 
actions of a few objects that lie contiguous to them. Tlieir knowledge and 
observation turn within a very narrow circle. But, as God Almighty can- 
noL but i>erceive and know everything in which lie resides, infinite space* 
gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to omniscience. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and with one glance of thought 
should start beyond the bounds of the creation, should it millions of years 
continue its progress through infinite space with the same activity, it would 
still find itself within the embrace of its Creator, and encompassed round 
with the immensity of the Godhead. While we are in the body. He is not 
less present with us, because He is conceited from us. Oh, that 1 knew 
where I might find Him!” says Job. '' Behold I go forward, but He is 
not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive Him ; on the left hand. 
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where He does work, but I cannot behold Him ; He hideth himself on 
the right hand, that I cannot see Him.” In short, reason as wcllasr^ela- 
tioii assures us that He cannot be absent from us, notwithstanding He is 

undiscovered by us. , ... 

In this consideration of God Almighty’s omnipresence and omniscience, 
every uncomfortable thought evanishes. He cannot but regard everj^thing 
that has being, especially such of his creatures who fear they are not re- 
garded by Him. He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to trouble them on this occasion ; for, as 
it is impossible He should overlook any of his creatures, so we may be 
confident that He regards, with an eye of mercy, those who endeavour tQ 
recommend themselves to his notice, and in unfeigned humility of heart 

think themselves unworthv that He should be mindful of them. 

Spectator* 


THE MILL STREAM. 



Long trails of cistifs flowefs 
Creep on the rocky hill, 

And beds of strong spearmint 
Grow round about the mill ; 

And from a mountain tarn above. 

As peaceful as a dream. 

Like to a child unruly. 

Though school’d and counsell’d truly. 
Roams down the wild mill stream! 
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The wild mill stream it daslieth 
In merriment away. 

And keeps the miller and his son 
So busy all the day. 

Into the mad mill streaift 
The mountain roses fall ; 

And fern and adder’s -tongue 
Grow on the old mill wall. 

The tarn is on the upland moor. 

Where not a leaf doth grow ; 

And through the mountain gashes. 

The meriy mill stream dashes 
Down to the sea below. 

But in the quiet hollows 

The red trout groweth prime. 

For the miller and the miller’s son 
To angle when they’ve time. 

Then fair befall the stream* 

That turns the mountain mill ; 

And fair befall the narrow road 
That windeth up the hill ! 

And good luck to the countryman. 

And to his old grey mare, 

That upward tollcth steadily. 

With meal sacks laden heavily. 

In storm as well as fair 1 
And good luck to the miller. 

And to the miller’s son ; 

And ever may the mill-wheel turn 

While mountain watefs run ! Mary IIowitt. 


ENVY. 

NVY is almost the only vice which is 
practicable at all times, and in every place 
— ^the only passion which can never lie 
quiet for want of irritation; its eifects, 
therefore, are everywhere discoverable, ainl 
its attempts always to he dreaded. ^ 

It is impossible to mention a name, 
which any advantageous distinction has 
made eminent, but some latent animosity 
will burst out. The wealthy trader, how- 
ever he lAay abstract himself from public 
affairs, will never want those who hint 
with Sh}^lock, that ships are hut boards, 
and that no man can properly be termed 
rich whose fortune is at the mercy of the winds. The beauty adorned 
only with the unambitious graces of innocence and modesty, provokes. 
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whenever she appears, a thousand murmurs of detraction and whispers of 
suspicion. The genius, even when he endeavours only to entertain with 
pleasing images of nature, or instruct by uncon tested principles of science, 
yet sudcTs persecution from innumerable critics, whose acrimony is 
excited merely by the pain of seeing others pleased — of hearing applauses 
which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy mahes it so familiar that it escapes our notice ; 
nor do we often reflec.t upon its turpitude or malignity, till we happen to 
feel its influence. When he that has given no provocation to malice, but 
by attcfnpting ta excel in some useful art, flnds himself pursued by multi- 
tudes whom he never saw with implacabdity of personal resentment ; when 
he perceives clamour and malice let loose upon him as a public enemy, and 
incited by every stratagem of defamation ; when be hears the misfortunes 
of his family or the follies of his youth exposed to the world ; and every 
failure of conduct, or defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he then 
learns to abhor those artiflees at which he only laughed before, and dis- 
covers how much the happiness of life would be advanced by the eradica- 
tion of envy from the human heart. 

Envy is, indeed, a stubborn weed of the mind, and seldom yields to the 
culture* of philosophy. There are, however, considerations wdiich, if care- 
l\illy ini])lanted, and diligently propagated, might in time overpower and 
re])ress it, since no one can nurse it for the sake of pleasure, as its effects 
are only shame, anguish, and perturbation. It is, above all other vnees, 
inconsistent with the character of a social being, because it sacrifices truth 
and kindness to very weak temptations. He that plunders a wealthy 
ni'ighbour, gains as much as he takes away, and improves his own condi- 
tion ill the same proportion as he impairs another’s ; but he that blasts a 
flourishing reputation, must be content with a small dividend of additional 
fanu*, so small as can afford very little consolation to balance the guilt by 
which it is obtained. 

1 ha^c hitlierto avoided mentioning that dangerous and empirical 
morality, which cures one rice by' means of another. But envy is so base 
and d(*tcstal)le, so vile in its original, and so pernicious in its effects, that 
the jiredomiiKinee of almost any other quality is to he desired. It is one 
of those lawless enemies of society^ against which poison^ arrows may 
hon(‘stlv be used. Let it therefore be constantly remembered, that who- 
ever envies another, confesses his superiority; and let those be reformed 
by their pride, who have lost their virtue. 

Almost every other crime is practised by the help of some quality which 
might have produced esteem or love, if it had been wril employed ; but 
envy is a more uumixed and genuine evnl ; it pursues a hateful end by 
despicable means, and desires not so much its own happiness as another’s 
misery. To avoid depravity like this, it is not necessaiy that any one 
should aspire to heroism or sanctity ; but only that he should resolve not 
to quit the rank which nature assigns, and wish to maintain the dignity 
of a human being. Dr. Johnson. 


THE OLIVE. 

No tree is more frequently hientioned by ancient authors, nor was any 
more highly honoured by ancient nations, than the olive. By the Greeks 
it was dedicated to the goddess of wi^oxn, and formed ^ crown of 
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honour given to their Emperors and great men, as with the Romans. 
It is a tree of slow growth, but remarkable for the great age it attains ; 
never, however, becoming a very large tree, though sometimes two or three 
stems rise from the same root, and reach the height of from twenty to thirty 
feet. The leaves grow in pairs, lanceolate in shape, of a dull green on the 
upper, and hoary on the under Side. Hence^^n countries where the olive is 
extensively cultivated, the scenery is of a dull character, from this colour^of 
the foliage. The fruit is oval in shape, with a hard strong kernel, and 
remarkable from the outer fleshy part being that in whi<di much oil is 
lodged, and not, as is usual, in the seed. It ripens 4k)m August to 
September. 

Of the olive-tree two varieties are particularly distinguished : the long- 
leafed, which is cultivated in the south of France and in Italy ; and the 
broad-leafed in Spain, which has its fruit much longer than that of the 
former kind. ^ 

That the olive grows to a great age, has long been known. Pliny men- 
tions one which the Athenians of his time considered to be coiival with 
their city, and therefore IGOO years old; and near Terni, in the vale of 
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OI.IVE TREES, GETnSEMANE. 


the cascade of Marmoro, there is a plantation of very old trees, supposed to 
consist of the same plants that were growing there in the time cd Pliny. 
Lady Calcott states tluit mi the mountain road between Tivoli and Pales- 
trina, there is an JOielent olive-tree of large dimensioas^ which, unless the 
documents are piopoeely falsifled, stood as a boundary between two posses-* 
sions even before the Christian era. Those in the garden of Olivet or 
Gethsemane are at least of the time of the Easti^n Empire, as is proved 
by the following circumstance : — In Turkey^cvery olive-tree found stand- 
ing by the Mussulmans, when they conquered Asia, pays one medina to 
the treasury, while each of those planted since the conquest is taxed lialf 
its produce. The eight olives of which we are speaking are charged only 
eight medinas. By some it is supposed that these oUve-trees may have 
been in existence even in the time of our Saviour ; the largest is about 
thirty feet in girth above the roots, and twenty-^ven feet high. 
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ACCORDANCE BETWEEN THE SONGS OF BIRDS AND 
THE DIFFERENT ASPECTS OF THE DAY. 




quite remarkable. 


quite remarkable. And it is impossible to visit the forest or the seques- 
tered dell, where the notes of the feathered tribes are heard to the 
greatest advantage, witlioiit being im- 
pressed with the conviction that there is 
design in the arrangement pf this sylvan 

First the robin (and not the laTk,« as 
has been generally imagined), as soon as 

twilight has drawm its imperceptible line *■. 

between night and day, hegiiis his lovely ‘ 

song. How sweetly does this harmonise 
w'ith the soft dawning of the day ! He 

goes on till the twdnkling sun-beams begin | lii^ v 

to tell him that his notes no longer accord ' 1 

with tlie rising scene. ITp starts the lark, the koein. 

and n ith him a variety of sprightly songsters, whose lively notes are in perfect 
correspondence with the gaiety of the morning. The general warbling con- 
tinues, with now and then an interrupnted by the transient croak of the 
raven, the scream of the jay, or the pert chattering of the daw^ The 
nightingale, unwearied by the vocal exertions of the night, joins his in- 
feriors in sound in the general harmony. The thrush is wisely placed on 






THE KOniN. 





THE LARK. 
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THE L7KNET. 


the summit of some lofty tree, that its loud and piercing notes may he 
softened by distance before they reach the ear ; while the mellow blackbird 
seeks the inferior branches. 
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Sliould the sun, having been eclipsed by a cloudy shine forth with 
fresh effulgence, how frequently we see the goldfinch perch on some blos- 
somed bough, and hear its song poured forth in a strain peguliarly ener- 
getic ; while the sun, full shining on his beautiful plumes, displays his 
golden wings and crimson crest to charming^dvantage. The notes of the 
cuckoo blend with this cheering concert in a pleasing manner, and fey a 
short time arc highly grateful to the ear. But sweet as this singular song is, 
it would tire by its uniformity, were it not given in so transient a manner. 

At length evening advances, the performers gradualist retire, suid the 
concert softly dies away. The sun is seen no more. The robin again sends up 
bis twilight song, till the more serene hour of night sets him to the bower 
to rest. And now to close the scene in full and perfect harmony ; no 
sooner is tlie voice of the robin hushed, and night again spreads in gloom 
over the horizon, than the owl sends forth his slow and solemn tones. They 
are more than plaintive and less than melancholy, and tend to inspire the 
imagination with a train of contemplations well adapted to the serious hour. 

Thus we sec that birds bear no inconsiderable share in harmonizing some 
of the most beautiful and interesting scenes in nature. Dr. Jenner. 


CHARACTER OP EDWARD VI. 

Thus died Edward VI., in the sixteenth year of his age. He vrjis cc’Mlted 
the wonder of his time ; he was not only learned in the tongues and the 
liberal sciences, but he knew well the state of his kingdom. He kejit a 
table-book, in which he had written the characters of all tlic eminent men 
of the nation : he studied fortification, and understood the mint w'c‘ll. He 
knew the harbours in all his dominions, with the depth of the water, and 
way of coming into them. He understood foreign affairs so well, that the 
ambassadors who w'cre sent into England, published very extraordinary 
things of him in all the courts of Europe. He had great quickness of 
apf)rchension, but being distrustful of his memory, he took notes of every- 
thing he heard that was considerable, in Greek characters, that those about 
him might not understand what he wit, which he afterwarcls copied out 
fair in the journal that he kept. His virtues were wonderful ; when he 
was made to believe that his uncle w^as guilty of conspiring tlie death of 
the other councillors, he upon that abandoned him. 

Barnaby Fitzpatrick was his favourite ; and when he sent liiin to travel, 
he writ oft to him to keep good company, to aAoid excess and luxury, and 
to improve himself in those things that might render him capable of em- 
ployment at his return. He was afterwards made Lord of U])pcr Ossory, iu 
Ireland, hy Queen Elizabeth, and did answer the hopes this excellent King* 
had of him. He was very merciful in his nature, which appeared in his 
unwillingness to sign the warrant for burning the Maid of Kent, lie took 
great care to have his debts well })aid, reckoning that a Prince who breaks 
his faith and loses his credit, has thrown up tlifit w'hicli he can never re- 
cover, and made himself liable to perpetual distrust and extreme contempt. 
He took special care of the petitions that w^re given hhn by and 
opprest pcoj)le. But his great zeal for leligion crowmed all the rest — it 
was a true tenderness of conscience, founded on the love of God and his 
neighbour. These extraordinary qualities, set off with great sw cetucss and 
affability, made him universally beloved by his people. Buknet. 
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THE HUNTED STAG, 

HAT sounds are on tbe'motintain blasts 
Like bullet from the arbalast ? 

Was it the hunted quarry past 
Right up Ben-ledi*s side ? 

So near, so rapidly, he dash’d. 

Yon lichen’ d hough has scarcely plash’d 
Into the torrent’s tide. 

Ay! the good hound may hay beneath. 

The hunter wind his horn ; 

He dared ye through the flooded Teith, 

As a warrior in his scorn ! 

Dash the red rowel in the steed ! 

Spur, laggards, w^hile ye may ! 

St. Hubert’s staff to a stripling reed. 

He dies no death to-day ! 

“ Forward]” nay, waste not idle breath. 

Gallants, ye win no greenwood w^reath ; 

His antlers dance above the heath. 

Like chieftain’s plumed helm ; 

Right onward for the western peak. 

Where breaks the sky in one wdiite streak. 

Sec, Isabel, in bold relief. 

To Fancy’s eye, Glenartney’s chief, 

Guarding his ancient realm. 

So motionless, so noiseless there. 

His foot on rock, his head in air. 

Like sculptor’s breathing stone : 

Then, snorting from the rapid race. 

Snuffs the free air a moment’s space, 

, Glares grimly on the baffled chase. 

And seeks the covert lone. 

Hunting has been a favourite sport in Britain for many centuries. 
Dyonisius (n.c. 50) tells us that the North Britons lived, in great part, 
upon the food they procured by hunting, Strabo states that the dogs bred 
in Britain were highly esteemed on the Continent, on account of tlieir ex- 
cellent qualities for hunting ; and Cfesar tells ns that venison constituted 
a great jiortion of the food of the Britons, who did not eat hares. Hunting 
•was also in ancient times a Royal and noble sport : Alfred the Great hunted 
at twelve years of age; Athelstan, Edward the Confessor, Harold, William 
the Conqueror, Whlliam Rufus, and John were all good huntsmen ; Ed- 
ward II. reduced hunting to a science, and established rules for its prac- 
tice ; Henry IV. appointed a master of the game ; Edward III. hunted 
with sixty couples of stag-hounds ; Elizabeth was a famous huntsw'oman ; 
and James I. jneferred hunting to hawking or shooting. The Bishops 
and Abbots of the middle ages hunted with great state. Ladies also joined 
in the chase from the earliest times ; and a lady’s hunting-dress in the fif- 
teenth century scarcely differed from the riding-habit of the present day. 

Sir Walter Scott, 
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JOHN BUNYAN AND HIS WIFE. 

LIZABETH his wife, acUiated by his undaunted 
spirit, applied to the House of Lords for his release ; 
and, aosording to her relation, she was told, they 
could do nothing; but that his releasement was 
committed to the Judges at the next assizes,” The 
Judges were Sir Matthew' Hale and Mr. Justice 
Twisden ; and a remarkable contrast appeared be- 
tween the well-known meekness of the one, and fury of 
the other. Elizabeth came before them, and, stating 
her husband’s case, prayed for justice : “ Judge 
Twisden,” says John Bunyan, ‘‘ snapt her up, and angrily told her that I was 
a convicted person, and could^ot be released unless I would promise to preach 
no more. JEllisaheth : * The Lords told me that releasement was committed 
to you, and you give me neither releasement nor relief. My husband is 
unlawfully in prison, and you are bound to discharge him.* Twisden : ‘ He 
has been lawfully competed.’ Elizabeth : * It is false, for when they said 
Do you confess the indictment ?” he answered, At the meetings where he 
preached, they had God’s presence among them.” * Twisden : ^ Will your 
inisiband leave preaching ? if he wdll dfo so, then send for him.* Elizabeth : 

Lord, he dares not leave off preaching as long as he can speak. But, 
good" iiiy"'Lprds, consider that wre have four small children, one of them 
blind, and that tliey have nothing to live upon wdiilc their father is in prison, 
but the charity of Christian people.’ Sir Matthew Jlale : ^Alas! poor 
woman.’ T'wisden : 'Poverty is your cloak, for I hear your husband is 
better maintained by running up and down a-preaching than by following 
his calling?’ Sir Matthew Hale: 'What is his calling?’ Elizabeth : 
‘A tinker, please you my Lord; and because he is a tinker, .and a poor 
man, tlierctbre he is despised and cannot have justice.’ Sh* Mattheio 
Hale : ' I am truly sorry we can do you no good. Sitting here wq can 
only act as the law gives us warrant; and we have no pOAver to reverse the 
sentence, alt^iough it may be erroneous. What your husband said was 
taken for a coiifcrssion, and he stands convicted. There is, therefore, no 
course for you but to apply to tlie King for a pardon, or to sue out a Avrit 
of error ; and, the indictment or subsequent proceedings, being show^n to 
be contrary to law, the sentence shall he rcA ersed, and your husband shall 
bo at liberty. I am truly- sorry for your pitiable case, I I could 
servo yon, but [ fear I can do you no good. ’ ” 

Tjittle do we know wliat js for our perniMient good. Had Bunyan then 
been discharged and allowed to enjoy liberty, he no doubt would have re- 
turned to bis trade, filling up his intervals of leisure with field-}) reaching ; 
liis name would not haA\^ survived his own generation, and he could have 
done little for the religious imj)rovement of mankind. The prison doors 
were sliut u])on him for tw^elve years. Being cut off from the external 
w'orld, ho communed with his own soul ; and, inspired by Him who touched 
Isaiah’s hallow'ed lips Avith fire, he composed the noblest of allegories, the 
merit of Avhich w^as first discovered hy the lowdy, but Avhich is noAv lauded 
by tlie most refined critics, and wliich has done more to aA^aken jiiety, and 
to enforce the procc])ts of Christian morality, than all the sermons that 
have been })ublislied by all the prelates of the Anglican Church- 

Loud Campbell's Lives of the Judges. 
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THE LONG-EARED AFRICAN FO?. 

This singular variety of the Fox was first made known to naturalists in 
1820 , after the return of De Laland from Sbuth Africa. It is an inha- 
bitant of the mountains in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 
but it is so rare that little is known of its habits in a state of nature. The 
Engraving was taken from a specimen which has been lately placed in the 



Zoological Society’s gardens in the Regent’^s Park. It is extremely quick 
hearing, and there is something in the general expression of the head which 
suggests a resemblance to the long-earira bat. Its fur is very thick, and the 
brush is larger than that of our common European fox. ^ The skin of the 
fox is in many species very valuable ; that of another kind ot fox at the 
Cape of Good Hope is so much in request among the natives as a covermg 
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for the cold season, that many of the Bechuanas are solely employed in 
hunting the animal down with dogs, or laying snares in the places to which 
it is known to i;psort. 

In common with all other foxes, those of Africa are great enemies to 
birds which lay their eggs upon the ground ; and their movements are, in 
particular, closely watched by®the ostrich during the laying season. When 
the fox has surmounted all obstacles in procuring eggs, he has to encounter 
the difficulty of getting at their ^contents ; but even for this task his c«n» 
ning $nds an expedient, and it is that of pushing them forcibly along the 
ground until they come in contact with some substance hard enough to 
break them, when the contents are speedily disposed of. 

The natives, from having observed the anxiety of the ostrich to keep this 
animal from robbing her nest, avail themselves of this solicitude to lure 
the bird to its destruction for, seeing that it runs to the nest the instant 
a fox appears, they fasten a dog near it, and conceal themselves close 
by, and the ostrich, on approadiing to drive away the supposed fox, ia 
frequently shot by the real liunter. 

The fur of the red fox of America is much valued as an article of trade, 
and about 8000 are annually imported into Englfiiul from the fur countries, 
where the animal is very abundant, especially in the w'ooded parts. 

Foxes of various colours are also common in tlie fur countries of North 
^,,^^neri(’a, and a rare and valuable variety is the black or silver fox. Dr. 

states that seldom more tlian fonr or five of this variety are 
taken in a season at one post, though the hunters no sooner iind out the 
li aunts of one, than they use every art to catch it, because its fur fetches 
.six times the price of any other fur produced in North America. This fox 
is sometimes found of a rich deep glossy black, the tip of the brush alone 
being white ; in general, how ever, it is silvered over the end of each of the 
long hairs of the fur, producing a beautiful appearance. 

The Arctic fox resembles greatly the European species, but is-considernbly 
mailer; and, owing to the great quantity of white w^oolly fur with which it is 
covered, is somewhat like a little shock dog. The brush is very large and full, 
affording an admirable covering for the nose and feet, to which it acts as a 
muff when flic animal sleeps. The fur is in the greatest perfection during 
the months of winter, when the colour gradually becomes from an ashy 
grey to a full and pure white, and is extremely thick, covering even the 
soles of tlic feet. Captain L^on has given very interesting accounts of 
tlio habits of this animal, and describes it as being cleanly and free from 
any unpleasant smell : it inhabits the most northern lands hitherto dis- 
covered. 
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MOUNT TABOR. 

The Plain of Esdraelon, in Palestine, is often mentioned i# sacred history, 
as the gn^eat battle-field of the Jewish and other nations, under the names 
of the Valley of Mejuldo and the Valley o# Jizreel, and by Josephus as 
the Great Plain. The convenience of its extent and situation for military 
action and display has, from the earliest periods of history down to our 
own day, caused its surface at certain intervals to be moistened with the 
blood, and covered with the bodies of conflicting warriors of almost every 
nation under heaven. This extensive plain, exclusive of three great arms 
which stretch eastward towards the Valley of the Jordan, may be said to be in 
the form of an acute triangle, having the measure of 13 or 14 miles on 
the north, about 18 on the cast, and above 20 on the south-w^est. Before 
the verdure of spring and rarly summer has l9ben parched up by the heat 
and drought of the late summer and autumn, the view of the Great Plain 
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is, from its fertility and beauty, very delightful. In June, yellow fields of 
grain, with green patches of millet and cotton, chequer the landsca])c like 
a carpet. The plain itself is almost mth out villages, but there are s('verr.l* 
oil the slopes of the inclosing hills, ®pecially on the side of Mount Gar- 
incl. On the borders of this plain Momit Tabor stands out alone in magnifi- 
cent grandeur. Seen from the south-west its fine proportions present a semi- 
globular appearance ; but from the north- w'est it more resembles a trun- 
cated cone. By an ancient path, which winds considerably, one may ride 
to the summit, where is a small oblong plain with the foundations of ancient 
buildings. The view from the summit is declared by Lord Nugent to be 
the most splendid he could recollect having ever seen from any natural 
height. The sides of the mountain are mostly covered with bushes- and 
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woods of oak trees, with occasionally pistachio trees, presenting a beautiful 
appearance, and affording a welcome and agreeable shade. There are 
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various tracks up its sides, often crossing each other, and the ascent gene- 
rally occupies about an ho^r. The crest of the mountain is table-land, 
GOO or 700 yards in height from north to south, and about half as much 
across, and a ilat field of about an acre occurs at a^evel of some 20 or 25 
'fbotjower than the eastern brow. There are remains of several small ruined 
tanks* orrtb^e crest, which still catch the ram water dri})])ing through tlie 
crevices of the rock, and piisserve it cool and clear, it is said, throughout 
the year. 

The tops of this range of moutitains are barren, but the slopes and 
rallies afford pasturage, and are capable of cultivation, from the mnnerous 
sjirings which are met with in all directions. Cultivation is, however, 
chieflV found on the seaward slopes ; there teamr flourishivig villages exist, 
and every inch of ground is turned to acccumt by the industrious natives. 

Here, amidst the crags of the rocks, are to be seen the remains of the 
renowned cedars with which Lebanon oftce abounded; but a much larger 
})ropoTtion of firs, syrnn^cres, mulberry trees, fig trees, and vines now exist. 

tTNA AND THD LION. 

HE, that most faithful 
lady, all this while, 
Forsaken, woful, solitary 
maid. 

Par from the people^ s 
throng, as in exile. 

In wilderness a. ^ waste- 
ful deserts stra^ d 
To seek her knight ; who, 
subtlely betray’d 
By that false vision which 
th’ enchanter wrought. 
Had her abandoned. She, 
of nought afraid. 
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Him through the woods and wide wastes daily sought. 

Yet wishM for tidings of him — ^none unto her brought. 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way. 

From her unhasty beast she did alight ; 

And on the grass her dainty limlJs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight : 

From her fair head her fillet she undight. 

And laid her stole aside ; her angel face. 

As the great eye that lights the earth, shone bright. 

And made a sunshine in that shady place. 

That never mortal eye beheld such heavenly grace. 

It fortun’d that, from out the thicket wood 
A ramping liun I'ushcd suddenly. 

And hunting greedy after savage blood, 

I’lie royal virgin helpless did espy ; 

At \\hom, with gaping mouth full greedily 
’J\) seize and to* devour her tender corse, 

When lie did run, lie stopp’d ere he drew nigh, 

And loosing all his rage in quick remorse. 

As w ith the siglit amazed, forgot his furious force. 

Then coming near, lie kiss’d her weary feet, € 

And lick’d her lily hand with fawning tongue. 

As he her wronged innocence did meet : 

Oh ! how can beauty master the most strong, 

And simjde truth subdue intent of wrong! 

His proud submission, and his yielded pride. 

Though dreading death, when she had marked long, 

Slic felt compassion in her heart to slide, 

And drizzling tears to gush that might not be denic\l. 

And with her tears she j)our’d a sad cifeiplaint, • 

Tliat softly echoed from the neighhouriug wood ; 

While sad to see her sorrowful constraint, 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood : 

Vr'itli pity lidrn’d he lost all angry mood. 

At length, in close breast shutting up her pain. 

Arose the virgin born of heavenly brood. 

And on her snowy palfrey rode again 
To s(vk and find lier knight, if him she might attain. 

The lion would not leave her desolate, 

Hut with her went along, m a strong guard 
Of her chaste jiersoii, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 

Still when she slept, he ke]>t hoth w'atch and w^ard. 

And when she waked, he waited diligent 
With humble service to her will prepared. 

From her fair eyes he tooi commandment. 

And ever by her looks conceived her intent. Spenser. 
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DANISH ENCAMPMENT. 

EVEN miles from the sea-port of Boston, in 
Lincolnshire,, lies the rural town of Swines- 
ISead, once itself a port, the sea having flowed 
up to the market-place, where there was a har- 
bour. The name of Swineshead is familiar 
to every reader of English history, from its 
having been the resting-place of King John, 
after he lost the whole of his baggage, and 
narrowly escaped with his life, when crossing 
the marshes from Lynn to Sleaford, the castle 
of which latter place was then in his posses- 
sion. The King halted at the Abbey, close 
to the town of Swineshead, which jilace he 
left on horseback ; but being taken ill, was 
moved in a litter to Sleaford, and thence to his castle at Newark, where 
he 3ied on the following day, in the year 1211). 

Apart from this traditional interest, Swineshead has other anti- 
quarian and historical associations. The circular Danish encampment, 
sixty yards in diameter, surrounded by a double fosse, was, doubtless, 
a '^ipst of importance, when the -Danes, or Northmen, carried their 
ravages through England in the time of Ethclred 1., and the wliole 
country passed permanently into the Danish hands about a.d. 877. 
^riie incessant inroads of the Danes, w'ho made constant descents on various 
parts of the coast, burning the towns and villages, and laying waste the 
country in all directions, led to tbat stain upon the English character, the 
Danish massacre. Tlie troops collected to oppose these marauders always 
lost courage and fled, and their leaders, not seldom, set them the example. 
In 1002, peace was purchased for a sum of 5^24,000 and a large supply 
of provisions. Meantime, the King and his councillors resolved to have 
recourse to a most atrocious expedient /or their futmre security. It had 
been the practice of tin English Kings, from the time of Athelstane, to 
have great numbers of Danes in their pay, as guards, or household troops ; 
and these, it is said, they quartered on their subjects, one on each house. 
The household troops, like soldiers in general, paid great attention to their 
dress and ap][)earance, and thus became very popular With the generality of 
I)eople ; but they also occasionally behaved with great insolence, and were 
also strongly suspected of holding secret intelligence with their piratical coun- 
trymen. It was tliereforc resolved to massacre the Hus-carles, as they were 
called, and their families, throughout England. Secret orders to this effect 
were sent to all parts, and on St. Brice’s day, November 13th, 1002, the 
Danes were everywhere fallen on and slain. The ties of affinity (for many 
of them had married and settled in the country) were disregarded ; even 
Giinhikla, sister to Sweyn, King of Denmark, though a Christian, was not 
spared, and with her last braath she declared that her death would bring the 
greatest evils upon England. The words of Gunhilda proved prophetic. 
Sweyn, burning for revenge and glad of a pretext for war, soon made his 
appearance on the south coast, and during four years he spread devastation 
through all parts of the country, until the King Ethelred agreed to give him 
^30,000 and provisions as before for peace, and the realm thus had rest for 
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two years. But this short peace was but a prelude to further disturbances ; 
and indeed for two centuries, dating from the reign of Egbert, England was 
destined to become a prey to these fierce and fearless invaders. 



The old Abbey of Swineshead was demolished in 1610, and the present 
structure, known as Swineshead Abbey, was built from the m 
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THE NAMELESS STREAM. 



EAUTIFUL stream ! By rock and dell 
Thelfce’a iwi inch in all thy course^' " 

I have not t^radk’d. I kno^ tfiee well : 

I know where hiossoms the yellow gorsc ; 

I know whe^e waves the paje Mut^bcll, 

And where the orchis and vklets dwell. 

I know where the ibxglove rears its licad, 

And where the heather inUta are spread ; 

I know where the meadow-sweets exhale. 

And the white valerians load the gale. 

I know the spot the bees love best. 

And where the linnet has built her nest. 

I know the huslies the grouse frequent. 

And the nooks where the shy deer bro\^se the bent. 
I know each tree to thy jfountain head — 

The lady hirches^ dim tuad fair ; 



The feathery larch, the rowans red. 

The brambles trailing their tangled hair ; 
And each is link’d to my w^aking thought 
13y some remembrance fancy-franglit* 
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Yet, lovely atneavi, uakciowii to 
fime* 

ThovL hast oo^sed, a^id flaw’d, 
and leap’d, and run. 

Ever since Time its eourse 
begun. 

Without a record, without a name, 

I ask’d the shepherd an the bUl-^ 

He knew thee but as a common 
rill ; 

I ask’d the farmer’s blue-eyed 
daughter — 

She ^|iew thee but as a running 
water ; 

I ask’d the lK)atman 00 the shore 

(He was never ask’d to tell be- 
fore) — 

Thou wert -a brook, and nothing 

Yet, stream, so dear to me alone,* 

I prize and cherish Jhee none the less 
That thou flowest unseen, unpraised, unknown. 
In the unfreciuenied wilderness. 

Though none admire and lay to heart 
How good and beautiful thou art. 

Thy flow’rets bloom, tlxy waters run, 

And the free birds chaunt thy benison. 

Beauty is beauty, though unseen ; 

And those who love it all their days. 

Find meet reward in their soxil sereixe, 

And the inner voice of pra3'er and praise. 



STAPFA. 

AVING surveyed 
•the various ob- 
jects in Iona, wc 
sailed for a s]K)t 
no less interest- 
ing. Thousands 
have seen Staffa, 
and thousands 
have describcul it. 
Few, ^however, 
have seen it by 
torch or candlti 
light, and in this 
respect we differ 
from most tour.sts. AH description, liowever, 
of this far-fiiiii ‘d wonder must be valii and 
fruitless. The shades of night were fast 
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descending, and had settled on the still waves and the little group of islets, 
called the Treshnish Isles, when our vessel approached the celebrated 
Temple of the Sea. We had light epough to discern its symmetry and pro- 
portions ; but the colour of the rock — a dark grey — and the minuter graces 
of the columns, ^ere undistinguishable in the evening gloom. The great 
foce of the rock is the most Wonderful production of nature we ever beheld. 
It reminded us of the west front of York or Lincoln cathedral — a resem- 
blance, perhaps, fanciful in all but the feelings they both excite — espe- 
cially when the English minster is seen by moonlight. The highest point 
of StafFa at this view is about one hundred feet ; in its centre is the great 
cave, called Fingal’s Cave, stretching up into the interior of the rock a 
distance of more than 200 feet. After admiring in mute astonishment 
the columnar proportions of the rock, regular as if chiselled by ^[le hand 
of art, the passengers entered a small boat, and sailed under the arch. 
The boatmen had been brought from Iona, and they instantly set them- 
selves to light some lanterns, and form torches of old ropes and tar, with 
which they completely illuminated the ocean hall, into which we were 
ushered. 

Hie complete stillnesis of the scene, except the low plashing of the 
waves ; the fitful gleams*of light thrown first on the walls and ceiling, as 
the men moved to and fro along the side of the stupendous cave ; the 
appearance of the varied roof, where different stalactites or petrifactions 
are visible ; the vastiiess and perfect art or semblance of art of the whole, 
altogether formed a scene the most sublime, grand, and impressive ever 
witnessed. 

Tlie Catliedral of Iona sank into insignificance before this great temple 
of nature, reared, as if in mockery of the temples of man, by the Al- 
mighty l^ower who laid the beams of his chambers on the waters, and who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind. Macculloch says that it is with the 
morning sun only that the great face of Staffa can be seen in perfection ; 
as the general surface is undulating and uneven, large masses of light or 
shadow arc thus produced. We can believe, also, that the interior of the 
cave, with its broken pillars and variety of tints, and with the green sea 
rolling over a dark red or violet-coloured rock, must be seen to more advan- 
tage in the tuU light of day. Yet we question whether we could have been 
more deeply sensible of the beauty and grandeur of the scene than we were 
under the unusual circumstances we have described. The boatmen sang 
a (laclicjorfl^w or boat-«ong ip the cave, striking their oars very violently 
ill time with the music, which resoimded finely through the vault, and 
w’as echoed back by roof and pillar. One of them, also, fired a gun, with 
the view of producing a still stronger effect of the same kind. When we 
had fairly satisfied ourselves with contemplating the cave, we all entered 
the boat and sailed round by the Clamshell Cave (where the basaltic columns 
are bent like the ribs of a ship), and the Rock of the Bouchaille, or the herds- 
man, feffmed of small columns, as regular and as interesting as the larger 
productions. We all clambered to the top of the rock, which affords graz- 
ing for sheep and cattle, and is said to yield a rent of ^*20 per annum to the 
proprietor. Nothing but the wide sur&ce of the ocean was visible from our 
mountain eminence, and after a few minutes* survey we descended, returned 
to the boat, and after regaining the steam-vessel, took our farewell look of 
Staffa, and steered on for Tobermory. Highland Note-Book^ 
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ON CHEERFULNESS. 

HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The 
latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness fixed 
and permanent. Those are often raised into the greatest 
transports of mirth, who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of melancholy : on the contrary, cheerful- 
ness, though it does not give the mind such an exmiisite 
gladness, jirevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment ; 

- cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, 

- - and fills it witli a steady and perpetual serenity. 

" Men of austere principles look upon mirth as too 

wanton and dissolute for a state of' probation, and as 

filled with a certain triumph and ixmolenoe of heart that is iiiconsistent 
ijvitli a life which is every moment obnoxious to tlic greatest dangers. 
Writers of this completion have observed, that the sacred Person. who 
was the great pattern of perfection, was never seen to laugh. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these exceiitions ; it is of a 
serious and composed nature ; it does not throw the mind into a condition 
improper for the proseart state of humanity, and is very conspicuous in the 
characters of those wfoo are looked upon as the greatest philosophers among 
thc‘, heathen, as weH m among those who have been deservedly esteemed 
as saints and holy men. among Chaistiaas. 

If wc consider cheer&iiiiiesa in three lights^ with regard to ourselves, to 
those wc converse with, and the ^^at Author of our being, it will not a 
little recommend itself on each of these acoounts. The man who is pos- 
sessed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only easy in his tlionghts, 
hut a perfect nijtfeter of all the powers and faculties" of the soul ; his ima- 
gination is always clear, and his judgment undisturbed ; his temper is even 
and iiuruffh*d, whether in action or solitude. He comes with a relish to 
all those goods wliich nature has provided for him, tastes all the pleasures 
of the creation w^hich are poured about him, and dues not feel the full 
weiglit of those aocidentid -evils which may befal him. 

If we consider him in jrelr.tion to the perao3is whom he co/R erses with, 
it naturally produces love and good-wdll towards him. A cheerful mind is 
not only dispose<l to he atfahle and obliging, hut raises the same good-hu- 
raonr in those who come within its influence. A $aade himself pleased, 
he does not know' w'hy, with the cheerfulness of bis oompauion : it is like 
a sudden sunshiuo, that awakens a set^ret dol^ht in the mind, without her 
attending to it. The lifeart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows 
out into friendship and benevolence towards the person w^ho lias so kindly 
an efiect upon it. 

When 1 consider this cheerful state of mind in its third relation, I can- 
not hut look upon it as a constant, habitual gratitude to the great Author 
of nature. 

There are hut two things which, in my opinion, can reasonably deprive 
ns of this cheerfulness of heart. The first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence, can have no title to that 
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cvennoss and tranquillity of mind which is the health of the soul, and the 
natural etfect of virtue and innocence. Cheerfulness in an ill man deser\^ea^ 
a harder name than language can furnish us with, and is many degrees he- 
yon<l what we commonly call folly or madness. 

Atheism, by which 1 mean a disbelief of a Supreme ^eiiig, and conse- 
quently of a future state, under whatsoever title it shelters itself, may likewise 
very reasonably deprive a man of tliis cheerfulness of temper. There *is 
something so particularly gloomy and offensive to human nature in the 
prospect of non-existence, that I cannot hut wonder, with many excellent 
WTiters, how it is possible for a man to outlive the expectation of it. *For 
my own part, 1 think the being of a God is so little to he doubted, that it 
is almost tlie only truth we arc sure of, and such a truth as we meet with 
in every object, in every occurrence, and m every thought. If we look 
into th(j characters of this tribe of infidels, we generally find they are made 
up of j)ride, spleen, and cavil : it is indeed no wonder that men who are 
uneasy to tbcniselves, should he so to the rest of the world ; and how is it 
possible for a man to be otherwise than uneasy in himself, who is in danger 
every moment of losing his entire existence and dropping into nothing ? 

The vicious man and Atheist have therefore no pretence to cheerfulness, 
and would act very unreasonably should they endeavour after it. It is 
impossible for any one to live in good-humour and enjoy his present ex- 
istence, who is apprehensive either of t&rment or of annihilation— of being 
miserable or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great principles, which are destructive 
of cheerfulness in their own nature, as well as in right reason, I cannot 
think of any other that ought to biiiiish this happy temper from a virtuous 
mind. Pain and sickness, shame and rejproaeh, poverty and old age ; nay, 
death itsc'lf, considering the shortness oi their duration and the advantage 
we may reaj) from them, do not dcserv'^c? the name of evils. A good mind 
may hear \ip under them with fortitude, with indolence, and with cheer- 
fulness of lieart. Tlie tossiug of a tempest does not discompose him, which 
he is sure will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A man who uses liis best endeavours to live according to the dictates 
of virtue and right reason, has two pcrjietual sources of cheejrfulncss, in 
the coiiskleratioQ of his own nature and of that Being on whom he has 
a dependence. If he looks into himself^ he cannot but rejoice in tliat 
existence which is so lately bestowed upon him, aud which, after millious 
of ages, will be still new and still in its beginning. How many self-con- 
gratulations naturally arise in the mind when it reflects on this its entrance 
into eternity,- when it takes a view of those improvable faculties which in a 
few years, and even at its first setting out, have made so considerable a 
progress, and which will be Still receiving an increase of perfection, and 
consequently an increase of happiness! The consciousness of such a being 
spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, 
and makes him look upon himself every moment as more happy than he 
knows how to conceive.. 

The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind is its consideration of 
that Beii^ on whom we have our dependence, and in whom^ though wc 
behold Him as yet hut in the first faint discoveries of his perfections, we 
see every thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, and amiable. We 
find ourselves every where upheld by his goodness and surrounded with an 
immensity of love and mercy. In shorty we d^end upon a Being whose 
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poT^er qualifies Him to make iis Happy by an infinity of means, whose 

f iodness and truth engage Him to make those happy who desire it of 
im, and whose unchangcableness will secure us in this happiness to all 
eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should perpetually cherish in his 
thmights, will banish from us all that secret heaviness of heart which 
unblinking men are subject to when they lie under no real affliction, all 
that anguish which we may feel from any evil that actually oppresses us, 
to wljich I may likewise add those little cracklings of mirth and folly, that 
are apter to betray virtue than support it ; and establish in us such an even 
and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with whom 
W'C converse, and to Him whom we arc made to please. Addison. 



STONY CROSS, 

HIS is the place where King William Rufus was acci- 
dentally shot by Sir Walter Tyrrcl. There has been 
much controversy on the details of this catastrophe ; 
but the following conclusions, given in the “ Pictorial 
History of England,” appear to be just: — ‘^That the 
King w^as shot by an arrow in the New Forest ; that 
his body was abandoned and then hastily interred, are 
facts perfectly w-ell authenticated ; but some doubts 
_ may he entertained as to the precise circumstances 

attending his death, notwithstanding their being 
nJiTiutcly related by writers w^ho were living at the time, or who flourished 
in the course of the following century. Sir Walter Tvrrel afterwards 
swore, in I'rance, that he did not shoot the aiTow ; but he was, probabh’, 
anxious to rclie\e himself from the odium of killing a King, even by 
accident. It is quite possible, indeed, that the event did ixot arise from 
chance, and that Tyrrel had no part in it. The remorseless ambition of 
Henry might have had recourse to murder, or the avenging shaft might 
hare been sped by^ the desperate hand of some Englishman, tempted by a 
favourable opportunity and the traditions of the place. But tlie most 
charitable construction is, that the party were intoxicated with the wine 
they Jiad drunk at Malw^ood-Keep, and that, in the confusion consequent 
cm drunkenness, the King v?lz hit by a random arrow.” 

In that ])art of the Forest near Stony Cross, at a short distance from 
Cattle Mai wood, formerly^ stood an oak, which tradition aftirnicd was the 
tree against which the arrow glanced that caused the death of Rufus. 
Charles II. directed the tree to he encircled by a paling : it has disap- 
peared ; but the spot w^hercon the tree grew is marked by a triangular stone, 
about fire feet high, erected by Lord Delaw^are, upwards of a century ago. 
The stone has since been. faced with an iron casting of the following 
inscription upon the three sides : — 

“ Here stood the oak-tree on which an arrow, shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel 
at a stag, glanced and struck King William II., sumamed Rufus, on the 
breast ; of which stroke he instantly died, on the 2nd of August, 1100. 

“ King William II., surnamed Rufus, being slain, as before related, was 
laid in a cart belonging to one Purkess, and drawn from hence to Win- 
chester, and buried in the cathedral church of that city. 
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Tliat where an erent so memorable had happened might not hereafter 
be unknown, this stone was set up by John Lord Delaware, who had seen 
the tree growing in this place, anno 1745/* 

Stony Cross is a favourite spot for pic-nic parties in the summer. It 
lies seven miles from Ringwood, on a wide slope among the woods. From 
the road above, splendid views over the country present themselves. 
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GELEET. 



HE spearman heard the bugle sound. 
And cheerily smiled the morn ; 

And many a hrach, and many a hound, 
Attend Llewellyn’s horn. ♦ 

And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a louder cheer : 

Come, Gelert ! why art thou the last 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear? 

“ Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam—" 
The flower of all his race ! 

So true, so brave — a lamb at home, 

A lion in the ehase ?’* 


That day Llewell}^ little loved 
The chase of hart or hare ; 

And scant and small the booty proved. 
For Gelert was not* there. 


Unplcased, Idcwellyn homeward hied, 
when, near the portal-seat, 

Ilis truant Gelert he espied, 

" " Ms lord to greet. 


Butjlillln he gain’d the castle-door, 

Aghifest the chieftain stood ; 

The hound w»» jsan^^r’d with gouts of gore- 
His Hps and fangs ran blood ! 


Llewellyn gazed with wild s«gvpriee. 
Unused such looks to meet ; 

His favourite cheek’d his joyiM guise. 
And crouch’d and Ikk’d his feet. 


Onward in haste XleweByn pass’d 
(And on went too). 

And still where’er his eyes were cast. 
Fresh blood-gouts shock’d his view I 

O’ertum’d his infant’s bed he found,r 
The blood-stam’d cover rent. 

And all arotmd the walls and 
With recent blood besprast. 

He call’d his chihi — WO vnlea 
He search’d — with terror wild ; 

Blood ! blood ! he found on every side. 
But nowhere found the child ! 
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Hell-lioimd ! by thee my clhld’s devour’d!’® 
The frantic father cried. 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
lie plunged in Gelert’s side ! 

nis suppliant, as to eai'th he f^fll. 

No pity could impart ; 

But still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Pass’d heavy o’er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell. 

Some sluuiberer waken’d uighx- 

What words the parent’s joy can tell. 

To hear his infant cry ! 

Conceal’d beneath a mangled heap, 

His hurried search had miss’d : 

All glowing from his rosy sleep. 

His cherub boy he kiss’d ! 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 
But the same couch beneath 

Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — 
Tremendous still in death ! 



WOLF. 

Ah ! what was then' Uewellyn’ s pain. 
For now the truth was clear ; 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llcwell3ni*s woe — 
Best of tliy kind, adieu ! 

The frantio' deed which laid thee low. 
This heart ahaff ever rue !” 

And now a gailaixt tomb they raise. 
With costly sculpture deck’d ; 

And marbles, storied with his praise. 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 
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Here never nould the spearman pass. 

Or forester, unmoved ; 

Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewellyn’s sorrow proved. 

And here he h\ing his horn and spear ; 

And oft, as evening fell. 

In fancy’s piercdng sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert’s dying yell. W. Spencer. 



THE GEBAT WALL OF CHINA. 

HE im^rtant feature which the Great Wall makes 
in the map of China, entitles this vast harrier to be 
considered in a geographical point of view, as it 
bounds the whole north of China along the frontiers 
of thl-ee pro\dnccs. It was built by the first universal 
Monarch of China, and finished about 205 years before 
Christ : the period of its completion is an historical 
fact, as authentic as any of those which tlie annals of 
ancient kingdoms have transmitted to posterity. It was built to defend the 
ChinevSe Empire from the 
incursions of the Tartars, 
and is calculated to he 
1500 miles in length. 

The rapidity with which 
this work ^vas completed 
is as astonishing as the 
wall itselff for it is said 
to have been done in five 
years, by many millions 
of labourers, the Em- 
peror pressing three men 
out of every ten, in his 
dominions, for its execu- 
tion/ For about the dis- 
tance of 200 leagues, it 
is generally built of stone 
and brick, with strong 
square tow(*rs, suffici- 
ently near for mutual 
defence, and having be- 
sides, at every important 
pass, a formidable and 
well-built fortress. In ^ 
many places, in this line 
and extent, tbe wall is 
double, and even triple ; 
hut from the province of 
Can-sih to its eastern 
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THE GBEAT WALL 07 CHIXA. 
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extremity, it is nothing but a terrace of earth, of which the towers 
on it are also constructed. The Great Walb whicjli has now, even 



in its best parts, numerous breaches, is made of two walls of hrirl; and 
masonry, not above a foot and a half in thickness, and generally many feet 
apart ; the interval between tliem is filled up with earth, making the whole 

H 2 
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appear like solid masonry and brickwork. For six or seven feet from the 
earth, these are built of large square stones the rest is of blue brick, 
the mortar used in which is of excellent quality. The wall itself averages 

about 20 feet in height, 
2.5 feet in thickness at 
the base, which dimin- 
ishes to 1.5 feet at the 
platform, where there is 
a parapet wall ; the top 
is gained by stairs and in- 
clined planes. The towers 
are generally about 40 
feet square at the base, 
diminishing to 30 feet 
the top, and are, in- 
eriidin& battlements, 37 
ftat inTneight. At some 
the towers consist 
OT two stories, and are 
thus much higher. The 
wall is in many places 
cairied. over the tops of 
the highest and most 
nigged loeks ; and one 
of these elevated regions 
is 3000’ feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Near each of the gates 
is a village or town ; and 
at one of the principal 
gates, which opens on the 
road towards India, is 
situated Sinning-fu, a 
cuiKESE fiOLniBE. large extent and 

pojmlation. Here the wall is said to fee aa^Bcaently broad at the top to admit 
fcix horsemen abreast, who might wMiout inconvenience ride a vme. The 
esplanade on its top is much frequented by the inhabitimts, and^ the stairs 
whidh give ascent are very broaa aRd oeiivenient. 


THE TOMBS OP PAUL AND VIE€0ESF1A. 

HIS delicious retreat in the i^and of Mauritius has 
no claims to the celebrity it has attained. It is not 
the burial-place of Paul' aiadr^iirginm ; and the author 
of “ Recollections of the ManritiiiB’’ thus endeavours 
to dispel the illusion connected' with the spot : — 

After having allowed his imagination to depict 
the shades of Paul and Virginia hovering about the 
spot where their remains repose — after having pleased 
himself with the idea that he had seen those cele- 
brated tombs, and given a sigh to the memory of those faithful lovers. 







1:OMBS FJLITL AKD YlKQllfflA, 

Formerly only tone was erected ; but tlie proprietor of the plaee^ findinp; 
that all the English visitors, on being conducted to this, as the tomb of 
Virginia, tdways asked to see that of Paul also, determined on building a 
similar one, to 'which he -gaYe that appellation. Many have been the 
visitors who have been gratified, cdnaecpiently, by the conviction that they 
had locdced on the actual burial^plaoe of tlmt unfortunate pair. These 
^ tombs’ are scribbled over with the names of the various persons who liave 
visited tkeiiv, together with verses and pathetic ejaculations and sentimental 
remarks. St. Pierre’s story of the lovers is very prettil}^ written, aOd his 
description of the scenic beauties of the island are correct, although not 
leven his pen can do fnfl justice to them ; but there is little trcfth in the 
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tale. It is said that there was indeed a young lady sent from the Mauritius 
to France for education, during the time that Monsieur de la Bourdonnais 
was governor of the colony — that her name was Virginia, and that she was 
shipwrecked in the St. Geran. I heard something of a young man being 
attached to her, and dying of grief for her loss ; "^but that part of the story 
is very doubtful. The ‘ Bay of the Tomb,’ the ‘ Point of Endeavour,’ the 
‘ Isle 'of Amber,’ and the ‘Cape of Misfortune,’ still bear the same names^ 
and arc pointed out as the memorable spots mentioned by St. Pierre.” 

H ! gentle story of the Indian Isle ! 

I loved thee in my lonely childhood well. 
On the sea-shore, when day’s last purple 
smile 

Slept on the waters, and their hollow 
swell 

And dying cadence lent a deeper spell 
Unto thine ocean pictures. ’Midst thy 
palms 

And strange bright birds my fancy joy’d 
to dwell. 

And watch the southern Cross through 
midnight calms, 

And track th^ ^icy woods. Yet more I bless’d 
Thy vision of sweet love — kind, trustful, true— 

Lighting the citron-groves — a heavenly guest — - 
With such pure smiles as Paradise once knew. 

Even then my young heart wept o’er this world’s power. 

To reach and flight that holiest Eden flower, 

Mr8, Hemans. 



THU |IANGOUSTE. 

The Mangoustes, or Ichneumons, are aatiyes of the hotter parts of the 
Old World, the species being respectively Mticn^and Indian. In their 
general form and habits they bear a great resemblance to the ferrets, 
being bold, active, and sanguinary, Rud unrelenting destroyers of birds, 
rej)tiles, and small animals, which they take by surprise, darting rapidly 
upon them. Beautiful, cleanly, and easily domesticated, they are often 
kept tame in the countries they naturally inhabit, for the purpose of 
clearing the houses of vermin, though the poultry-yard is not safe from their 
incursions. 

The Egyptian mangouste is a native of North Africa, and was deified for 
its sen’ices by the ancient Egyptians. Snakes, lizards, birds, crocodiles 
newly hatched, and especially the eggs of crocodiles, constiUite its food. 
It is a fierce and daring animal, and glides with sparkling eyes towards 
its prey, which it follows with snake-like progression ; often it watches 
patiently for hours together, in one spot, waiting the appearance of a 
mouse, rat, or snake, from its lurking-place. In a state of domestication 
it is gentle and affectionate, and never wanders from the house or returns 
to an iiidependent existence ; but it makes itself familiar with every part of 
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the premises, exploring every hole and corner, inquisitively peeping into 
boxes and vessels of all kinds, and watching every movement or operation. 
T^e Indian mangouste is much less than the Egyptian^ and of a beau- 



tiful freckled gray. It is not more remarkable for its graceful form atnl 
action, than for the display of its singular instinct for hunting for and 
stealing e^gs, from which it takes the! name of egg-breaker. Mr. Ben- 
nett, in his account of one of the mangoiistes kept in the Tower, says, 
that on one occasion it killed no fewer than a dozen full-grown rats, 
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whicli were loosened to it in a room sixteen feet square, in less than a 
minute and a half. 

Another species of the mangonste, found in the island of Java, inha- 
biting Ihc large teak forests, is greatly admired by the natives for its agility. 
It attacks and kills ser])cnts with excessive boldness. It is very expert in 
burrowing in the ground, which process it employ^ ingenionsly in the pur- 
suit of rats. It possesses great natural sagacity, and, from the peculiarities 
of its character, it willingly seeks the protection of man. It is easily tanfed, 
and iq its domestic state is very docile and attached to its master, whom it 
follows like a dog ; it is fond of caresses, and frequently places itself erect 
on its hind legs, regarding everything that passes with great attention. It 
is of a very restless disposition, .and always carries its food to the most 
retired place to consume and is very clean! v in its habits ; but it is ex- 
clusively carnivorous and destructive to paaltry, employing. great artifice 
ill surprising chickens. 


CULtiOBEN. 

ULLOl^EN — ?the battle-field — ^lics eastward 

about a mile frai^ti Ouiloden House. After an hour’s 
dmibing up the heid;lij brae, thremgh a scattered 
p^fmtation of young trees, clambering over stone dykes, 
and<igamp|ng over moorland ddls and springs, oozing 
from the hlii^ and streaking its sombre surface 
with stripes of grecaa, we ibund ourselves on the table- 
land of the moor — ‘a broad, bare level, garnished with 
a few black huts, and patches of scanty oats, won by 
jiatiout industry from tbe waste. We shoiild premise, however, that there 
are y-oiiic fine glimpses of rude mountain scenery in the course of the as- 
cent. Ibe immediate vicina^ of CuUoden House is wdll wooded ; the 
rritli s] ) reads Vilely freait ; the PiOss-shire hills asstume a more varied 
and commanding aspect ; Ben Wyvis towers proudty over his com- 

])oers, with a bold pron<)unccd«hwr^ 4 ketc^ Ships were passing and re-passing 
liefoie us in the Frith, the birds W4s^ MithSj' ‘Overliead, and the 

sky was without a cloud. Under the licence of the sun, 

stretched on the wurm, blooming, and fratgimo^ Siesstber, we gazed with no 
common interest and pleasure on this scene. 

On the moor all is bleak and ^eary — long, .ftat, wide, unvarying. The 
folly and madness of Charles and his foUowTers, in nL^iag a battle on such 
ground, with jaded, unequal forces, half-starved, Wud deprived of rest the 
r preceding night, has often been remarked, and as jrt; one glance perceived 
by the spectator. The Royalist artillery and cavalrv had full room to i)lay, 
for not a knoll or bush was there to mar their mfuoierous aim. Mountains 
and fastnesses were on the right, within a couple <iaf boujEs’ Journey, but 
a fatality had struck the infatuated bands of Charles ; fiBaension and dis- 
cord w^ere in his councils ; and a pow'er greater than that of Cumberland 
liad marked them for destruction. Ihit n truce to politics ; the grave has 
closed over victors and vanquished : 

Cullodeif s dread echoes are hush’d on the moors 
and who would awid^en them wjith the voice of reproach^ uttered o^er the 





Miiicli are at once distixiguisked from the black heath around by the frcsh- 
BCfis and richness of their verdure. One large fiit receiTed the 1' lasers, 
and maother -was dug for the Macintoshes. — Miy^hlaikd Isote-lSook. 
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ATHENS. 

The most striking object in Athens is th^ Acropolis, or Citadel — a rock 
which rises abruptly from the plain, and is crowned with the Parthenon. 
This was a temple dedicated to the goddess Minerv-a, and was built 
of the hard white marble of Peiitelicus. It suffered from the ravages of 
war between the Turks and Venetians, and also more recently in our4l|m 
time. The remnant of the sculptures which decorated the pediments, with 



a large part of the frieze, and other interesting remains, are now in what is 
call(*d the Elgin collection of the British Museum. During the embassy 
of Lord Elgin at Constantinople, he obtained permission from the Turkish 
government to proceed to Athens for the purpose of procuring casts from 
the most celebrated remains Of arifoitecture which still existed 

at Athens. Besides models wlmfo he made, his Lordship 

collected numerous pieces of Athenian sculpture in statues, capitals, cor- 
nices, &c., and these he very pres^^ English Govern- 

ment, thus forming a school or Grecito art in London, to which there does 
not at present exist a parallel. In making this collection he was stimulated 
by seeing tlie destruction into which these remains were sinking through 
the influence of Turkish barbarism. Some fine statues in the Parthenon 
had been pounded down for mortar, on aecount of their affording the 
whitest mai'blc within reach^ and this mortar was employed in the con- 
struction of miserable huts. At one period the Parthenon was converted 
into a pow der magazine by tiie Turks, and in consequence suffered severely 
from nil explosion in 1656, wdiich carried away the roof of the right wing. 

At the close of the late Greek war Athens was in a dreadful state, being 
little more than a heaii of ruins. It was declared by a Royal ordinance 
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of 1834 to be the capital of the new kingdom of Greece, and in the March of 
that year the King laid the foundation-stone of his palace there. In the hill 
of Areopagus, where sat that famous tribunal, we may still discover the 
steps cut in the rock by which it was ascended, the seats of the judges, and 
opposite to them those of the accuser and accused. This hill was converted 
into a burial-place for the Turks, and is covered with their tombs'. 

Ancient of days ! august Athena ! where. 

Where are Ihy men of might — thy grand in soul ? ^ 

Grone, glimmering through the dream of things that were— 

First in the race that led to Glory’s goal ; 

They won, and passed away. Is this the whole ? 

A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour ! 

The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 
Are sought in vain and o’er each mouldering tower. 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the sh^e of power. 

Here let me sit, upon this massy stone. 

The marble column’s yet unshaken base ; 

Here, son of Saturn, was thy fav’ rite throne — 

Mightiest of many such ! Hence let me trace 
The latent grandeur -of thy dwelling-place. 

It may not he — nor ev’n can Fancy’s eye 
Hestore what time hath labour’d to deface : 

Yet these proud piUarB, claiming sigh. 

Unmoved the Moslem sits — ^the light Greek carols hy. 

Byron, 
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THE ISIiES 'OF GREECE. 

HE Mes of Greece ! €he Isles of Greece 1 
'\SJhere bumiug Sapplio lo^^ed and sung — 
Where grew^fee arts of war and peace. 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal siiminer giMs them yet. 

Rut all except their sun is set. 

The Bcian and the Teian muse. 

The heroes harp, tlie lover’s lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 

Their place of birth alone is mute. 

To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ‘^Islands of the Blest.” 

The mountains loot on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing tlK're an hour alone, 

I dream’ d that Gresjce might still be free ; 

For standing on the Persian’s grave-, 

1 could not deem myself a slave. 

A King sat on the rocky brow. 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships by tbousauds lay below. 

And men in nations^ — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when ilie sun set, wbere were thej^ ? 

And where w^ere they ? and where art thou. 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more I 
And must thy lyre, so long divine^ 

Degenerate into hands ISse mine ? 

’"Tis something, in ’^e dearth of fame. 

Though link’d among a fettar’d race, 

Tb fed JKt least a patriot’s shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my {aee^ 
what is left -fee poet here 2 
JPiQr Greeks a blush— for Greece b ^tear. 

sp« lines \ 

Mwt we but iJuBhT — Oua- fe^dbeas 
EsaRth 1 rexider hack :£roin out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan deadi 
Of the three hundred grant hut three. 

To make a new Themiopylee 1 
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What ! silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ! — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall. 

And ai^weri ** Let one Hving* head— 
But one — •wise ! we come, welcome !” 
^Tis but the living^ who are dumb. 

Jn vain — ^in vain : stiSce othser chords ; 

Fill high the cup‘ with Samian wine I 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine I 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ? 



Tf ou have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; 

Where is the Pyrrhic jjhalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobieT and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fin high the howl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these 1 
It made Anacreon’s song divine ; 

He served — but served Poly crates — 

A tyrant : but our masters then 
Were still at least our countrymen. 
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The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend — 

That tyrant was Miltiadcs ! 

Oh ! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli’s rock and Perga’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; 

And there^ perhaps^ some seed is sown. 

The Heracleidian blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 

They have a King who buys and sells ; 

In nativ e swords and native ranks. 

The only hope of courage dwells t 
But Turkish force and Latin fraud 
Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the howl vrith Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 

1 see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on eacK glowing maid, 

]\ly own the burning tear drop laves, 

To think such breasts must suckle slaves ! 

riacc me on Sunium^s marble steep, 

Wh(‘rc nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear oiir mutual murmurs sweep j 
There swandike let me sing and die ; 

A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! Byron. 


THE SIEGE OF ANTIOCH. 

AGHASIHAN, the Turkish Prince, or Emir 
of Antioch, had under his command an Arme- 
nian of the name of Pliirouz, ^vbom he had 
entrusted with the defence of a tower on that 
part of the city 'W'all which overlooked the 
])asses of the mountains. Bohemund, by 
means of a spy, who had embraced the 
Christian religion, and to whom he had given 
his own name at baptism, kept up a daily 
communication with this captain, and made 
him the most magnificent promises of reward 
if he would deliver up liis post to the Cru- 
saders. Whether the proj^osal was first made by Bohemund or by the 
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Armenian, is uncertain, but that a good understanding soon existed between 
them is undoubted ; and a night was fixed for the execution of the project. 
Jjohemund communicated the scheme to Godfrey and the Count of Tou- 
louse, witli the stipulation that, if the city were won, he, as the soul of 
the enterprise, should enjoy the dignity of Prince of Antioch. The other 
leaders hesitated ; ambition and jealousy pAmpted them to refuse ^their 
aid in furthering the views of the intriguer. More mature consideration 
decided them to acquiesce, and seven hundred of the bravest knights were 
chosen for the expedition, the real object of which, for fear of spie^, was 
kept a profound secret from the rest of the army. 



ANTlOCn. 

Everthing favoured the treacherous project of thff Armenian captain, 
who, on his stditary watch-tower, received due intimation of the approach 
of the Crusaders. The night was dark and stormy : not a star was \Lsible 
above ; and the wind howled so furiously as to overpower all other sounds. 
The rain fell in torrents, and the watchers o^ the tow^ers adjoining fo tliat 
of Phirouz could not hear the tramp of the armed knights for the wiiid, 
nor see tliem for the obscurity of the night and the disrnalness of the 
weather. When within bow-shot of the walls, Bohemund sent fonvard an 
interi)reter to confer with the Armenian. The latter urged them to make 
haste and seize the favourable interval, as armed men, with lighted torclu^s, 
patrolled the battlements every half-hour, and at that instant the} had 
just passed. Tlie chiefs were instantly at the foot of the wall. Phirouz 
let down a rope ; Bohemupd attached to it a ladder of hides, wbicji was 
then raised by the Armenian, and held while the knights mounted. A 
momentary fear came over the spirits of the adventurers, and every one 
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hesitated ; at last Boliemunrl, encouraged by Phiroiiz from above, ascended 
a few steps on the ladder, and was fbUowed by Godfrey, Count llol^ert of 
Flanders, and a iinjinberof other kmghts. Afrtney.advauced, others pressed 
forward, until tlieir weight became too great for the ladder, whicli, breaking, 
precipitated about a dozen of them to the ground, where they foil one 
upon the other, making a grekt clatter with. their heavy coots of mail. For 
a moment they thought ah was lost ; hiat thie wind laud a liowling, 

as it swept in fieFce gusts through the. mountahi gorges, and the Orontos* 
swollen by the rain, rushed so noisily alongy that the guards heard nothing. 
The ladder was easily F^aared], arid the ascended, two at a time, 

and reached the platform in safoity. When sixty of them had thus 
ascended, the torch of the Goming pidrol wwi seen to gleam at the angle of 
the wall. IlidiHg themselves behind a birt^ess, they awaited his coming 
in breathless silence. As. soon aes he arrived at arm^s length, he w^as 
suddenly seized.; mihlltea he could open his lips to raise an alarm, the 
silence of death. thwn up for ever* They next descended rapidly the 
spired stannafic otT Hbs tower;, and, opmng the portal, admitted the whole 
of thrir eomp«EOssaa&> BaymGmrii dT Toedipuse,. who, eognizmit of the 
whole* planty hatf beeanlhft body of the army, heard 

Sit this instaait the signal; hoaen, whifoh aariuimiced that an entry had been 
effected, and advancing with his legions^ the town was attacked from within 
and fejm without. 

Iina^atiou camiot conceive a scene more dreadfol than that presented 
by the devoted city of Antioch on that night of horror. The Crusaders 
fought with a blind fury, which fanaticism and suffering alike incited. 
Men, W'omen, and children were indiscrimiuately slaughtered, till the streets 
ran in gore. Darkness increased the destruction ; for, when the morning 
dawned, the Crusaders found tlieinselves with their swords at the breasts of 
tljcir fellow-soldiers, whom they had mistaken to be foes. Tlie Turkish 
coniinaiider lied, first to the citadel, and, that hecomiug insecure, to the 
liiOnntaius, whither he was pursued and slain, and his gory head brought 
back to Antioch as a trophy. At da\liglit. the maasacre ceased, and the 
Crii.saders gave themselves up to plunder , — Pojmlur Delusions. 



ANGLING. 

O, take thine angle, and with practised line. 

Light as the gossamer, the current sweep ; 

And if thou failest in the calm, still deej). 

In the rough eddy may a prize be thine. 

Say tbo^ ’rt unludiy where the sunbeains shine ; 
Beneath the shadow where the waters creep 
Perchance the monarch of the brook shall leap- 
For Fate is ever better than Design. 

Still persevere ; the giddiest breeze that blows 
For thee may blow with fome and foii:uue rife. 
Be prosp^iroua ; and what reck if it arose 
Od; of some pebbk with the stream at strife. 

Or that the light wind dallied with the houghs : 

Thou art successful — such is human life. — D ouble day. 
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MARIANA. 

Mariana in the moated grange . — Measure for Measure^ 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all ; 

The rusted nails fell from tlie knots 

That held the peach to the garden wall. 

The broken sheds look’d sad and strange — 
Uplifted was the clinking latch. 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch, * 

Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only sai^ ** My life is dreary — 

He cometh not,” she said ; 

^ She said, “ 1 am aweary, weary, 

I would that I were dead!” 

Her tears fell with the dews at even — 

Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 

She could jaioi^look on the sweet heaven. 

Either at mjEim or eventide. 

After the flkthig of the hats. 

When thickest dark did trance the sky. 

She drew; her casement-curtain by. 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

She only said, ** The night is dreary — 

He cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, I am aweary, weary, 

I would that J were dead! ” 
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Upon the middle of the night. 

Waking, she heard the night*-fowl crow : 
The cock sung out an hour ere light ; 

From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her. Without hia^ of changej 
In sleep slxe seemed to walk forlorn. 

Till c(dd winds woke the gwy-eyed mwm 
About the lonely moated grange. 

She only said» day is dreary— 

Ho eonaoth not,” die aaad ; 

She said, I am aweary, weary* 

I would that I were deMlU’ 

About a stoiae-Hcast from the wall 

A sluice with blacken’d waters slept ; 
And o’er it many, ronuid and soidHi, 

The cluster’d inariah-aiiofisea ofopt* 

Hard hy^ a poplar shook ahnar* 

All widh 

For fau^gtics^ »o other tree d&ddark 
The Lewd waste, the r^euiiiddng ^niy. 

She only said, My life is flurcary 

lie cometh not,” she said ; 

Slie said, I am aweary, weary, 

I would that 1 were dead ! ” 

And ever, when the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds were up and away 
In the white curtain, to and fro 
She saw tlie gusty shadow^ sway. 

But when the moon was very low, 

' And wiki winds bound within Uxeir cell. 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon hf'r bed, across her brovf". 

She only said, “ The night is dreary — 
He cometh nor,” she said ; 

She said, 1 am aweary, weary, 

I would that I were dead !” 

All day, within the dreary house. 

The doors up/m tlieir hmges creak’d ; 
The blue-fly sang i’ the pane ; the mouse 
Behind the mould’ ring wainscot sliiiek’d. 
Or from the crevice peer’d about. 

Old faces glimmer’d through the doors ; 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors ; 

Old voices called her from without : 

She only said, life is dreary— 

He cometh not,” she said ; 

She said, “ I am aweary, weary, 

I would that I were dead !” 
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The sparrow’s diirrim on the roof» 

The slow okiK^k taid^g, and the scmnd 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confoniid 
Her sense ; hut most she loathed the hour 
When the thick-moated sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers^ and the day 
Was sloping towards his western bower. 

Then said she, ** I aaos very dreary — 

He will not come/* she said ; 

She wept, “ I anf aweary, weary, 

I would that I were ^adl** Tennyson. 


RISE OP POETRY AMONG THE ROMANS. 

The Romans, in the infancy of their state, were entirely rude and un- 
polished. They came from sheplierds; they were increased from the 
refuse of the nations around them ; and their * 
manners agreed with their ori^ual. As they 
lived wholly on tilling their ground* at home, 
or on plunder from, their neighbours, war was 
their business, and agricultupe the chief art 
they followed. Long after this, when they 
had spread their conquests over a great }>ait 
of Italy, and began to make a considerable 
figure ill the world — even their great men 
retained a roughness, which tliey raised into 
a virtue, by c^ling it Roman spirit ; and 
which might often muck better have been 
called Roman barbarity. It seems to me, 
that there was more of austerity than justice, 
and more of insolence than courage, in some 
of their most celebrated actions. However 
that he, this is certain, that they were at first 
a nation of soldiers and husbandmen : . rough- 
ness was long amiapplauded character among 
them ; and a sort ot* rusticity reigned, even 
ip their senate-house. 

In a nation originally of such a temper as 
this, taken up almost always in extendiug their territories, very often ijj 
settling the balance of power among themselves, and not unfrequently in 
both these at the same time, it was long before the politer arts made any 
appearance ; and very long before they took root or fiourished to any 
degree. Poetry was the first that did so j but such a poetry as one might 
expect among a warlike, busied, unpoliah^ peop^. 

Not to enquire about the songs of triumph mentioned even in Romulus’s 
time, tliere was certainly something of poetry among them in the next 
reign, under Numa; a Prince who pretended to conversfj with the Muses as 
well as with Egeria, and who might possibly himself have made the verses 
which the Salian priests sang in liis time. Pythagoras, either in the same 
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reign, or if yon please some time after, gave the Romans a tincture of poetry 
as well as of philosophy ; for Cicero assures us that the Pythagoreans made 
great use of poetry and music ; and probably they, like our old Druids, 
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delivered most'/of pW^ verse. Indeed, the chief employment 

of poetry in that and the flowing ages, among the Romans, was of a 
religious kind. Thw yeiy prayers, and perhaps their whole liturgy, was ' 

poetic^. They had also a sort of prophetic 
or sacred writers, who seem to have written 
generally in verse ; and were so numerous that 
there were above two thousand of their 
volumes remaining even to Augustus’s time. 
They had a kind of ]day8 too, in t!|ieBe early 
types, derived from wdiat they had seen of the 
Tuscan actors when sent for to Rome to ex- 
piate a plague that raged in the city. These 
seem to have been either like our dumb- 
sbows, or else a kind of extempore farces — a 
thing to this day a good deal in use all 
Italy and in Tuscany. Id a more particular 
manner, add to these that extempore kind of 
jesting dialogues begun at their harvest and 
K03MAN TQECHBB. 'vintfige fcasts, aud carried on so rudely and 

abusively afterwards As to occasion a very severe law to restrain their 
licentiousness ; and those lovers of poetry and good eating, who seem to 
have attended the tables of the richer sort, much like the old provincial 
j)oets, or our own British bards, and sang there to^ifome instrument 
iff music the achievements of their ancestors, and. tile noble deeds of 
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those who had gone before them, to inflame others to follow their great 
examples. 

The names of almost all these poets sleep in peace with all their works ; 
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and, if we may take the word of the other Konian writers of a better age, 
it is no great loss to us. One of their best poets represents them as very 
obscure and very contemptible ; one of tlieir beet historians avoids quoting 
them as too barbarous for politer ears ; and one of their most judicious 
emperors ordered the greatest part of th^r writings to be burnt, that the 
world might be troubled with them no longA*. 

All these poets, therefore, may very well be dropped in the account there 
being nothing remaining of their 
works, and probably no merit to be 
found in them if they had remained. 

And so we may date the beginning 
of the Homan poetry from Livius 
Andronicus, the first of their poets 
of whom anything does remain to 
us ; and from whom the Romans 
themselves seem to have dafod the 
beginning of their poetry, even in 
the Augustan age. 

The first kind of poetry that was 
followed with any success among 
the Romans, ^'as that for the stage. roman mill. 

They were a very religious peojde ; and stage plays in those times made no 
inconsiderable part in their public devotions ; it is hence, perhaps, that the 
greatest number of their oldest poets, of whom we have any remains, and, 
indeed, almost all of them, Rrc dramatic poets. Spence. 



CHARACTER OF JULIUS C^SAR. 

iESAR was endowed with every great and 
noble quality that could exalt human nature, 
and give a man the ascendant in society. 
Formed to excel in peace as^ well as Avar ; 
pro\ddent in council; fearless in action, and 
executing what he had resolved with an 
amazing celerity ; generous beyond measure 
to his friends ; jdacablc to his enemies ; and 
for parts, learning, and eloquence, scarce infe- 
rior to any man. His orations were admired 
for two qualities, which are seldom found 
together, strength and elegance : Cicero ranks 
him among the greatest orators that Rome ever and Quintilian* 

says, that he spi^e with the same force with wh^ he fought; and 
if he had devoted himself to the hare he^n the onl} man 

capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was ]^4^hiai^er only of the politer arts ; 
hut convefsatit also vtith the most ahsl^^iaejmd critical parts of learning ; 
and, among other works which he pub&thi^» addressed two books to 
Cicero on the analogy of language, or the art of speaking and writing 
correctly. He was a most liberal patron of wit and learning, wheresoever 
they were found ; and out of his love of those talents, would readily pardon 
those Avho had employed them against himself ; rightly judging, that by 
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making guch men his friends, he should draw praises from the same foun- 
tain from which he had been aspersed. His. capital pasrions were 
ambition and love of pleasure, which he indulged in their turns to the 



COIN Oir CifiSAB. ACOUSTUS. 

greatest ^eess j yet the first was always predominant—to which he could 
easily sacrifice ^ the charms of the second, and draw pleasure eveti from 
toils and dangers, when they ministered to his glory. For he thought 
Tyranny, as Cicero says, the greatest of goddesses ; and had frequently in his 
month*a verse of Euripides, which expressed the image of his soul, that if 
right and justice were ever to be violated, they were to be violated for the 
sake of reigning. This was the chief end and purpose of his life — the 
scheme that he had formed from his early youth ; so that, as Cato-truly de- 
clared of him, he came with sobriety and meditation to the subversion of the 
republic. He used to say, that there were two things necessary to acquire 
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and to support power — soldiers and money ; which yet depended mutually 
upoTi each other : w^ith money, therefore, he provided soldiers, and with 
..soldiers extorted money, and was, of all men, the most rapacious in plun- 
dering bpth friends and foes ; sparing neither prince, nor state, nor temple, 
nor even private persons, who were known to possess any share of treasure. 
His great abilities would ueceasuar^ have made him one of the first citizens 
of Rome ; but, disdaining the condition of a subject, he could never rest 
till he made himself a Monartih. In acting this last part, his usual pru- 
dence seemed to fail him ; as if the height to which he was mounted had 
turned his head and made him giddy ; for, by a vain ostentation of his 
yiower, he destroyed the stability of it ; and, as men shorten life by 
living too fast, so by an intemperance of reigning he brought his reign to 
41 violent end. Middleton. 
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SIEGE OF TYRE* 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, before he went 
further, to gain the noaritime powers. Upon application^ tke Kings of 
Cyprus and Phoenicea made their submission ; only Tyre hdU out^ He 
besieged that city seven nninths, duric^ which time he erected rast mounds 
Of earth, plied it with h^ engines, ana invested it on the side next tl^ sea 
with two hundred gidlies. He had a dream in wfaidi he saw Hercules 
offermg him his hand irom the wall, and inviting him to enter ; and many 



ctTr OP TY»a. 

of the Tyrians dreamt that Apollo dedared he would go over to Alex- 
ander, because he was dis[)leased with th(‘ir behaviour in the town.” 
Hereupon, the Tyrians, as if the God had been a deserter taken in the fact, 
loaded his statue with chains, and nailed the feet to the pedestal, not scrupling 
to call him an Alexandri^t. In another dream, Alexander thought he saw 
a satyr playing before him at some distance, and when he advanced to take 
him, the savage eluded his grasp. However, at last, after much coaxing 
and taking many circuits round him, he prevailed with fdm to surrender 
himself. The interpreters, plausibly enough, divided the Greek name for 
Satyr into two, Bu Tyrosy which signifies Tyre is ikine. They still show 
us a fountain near which Alexander is said to have seen that vision. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excursioo ajgKhsst the Arabians 
who dwelt about Anti-Libanus. Here he ran a great lisfc of his life, on 
account of his preceptor Lysimaehus, who insisted on attending him — ^being, 
as he alleged, neither older nor less valiant than ‘Phoenix ; but when they 
came to the hills and quitted their horses to march up on foot, tlu^ rest of 
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the party got far before Alexander and Lysimaehus. Night came on, and, 
as the enemy was at no great distance, the King ^ould not lea\e his pre- 
ceptor, borne down with fatigue and with the weight of years. Therefore, 
while he was encouraging and helping hun fcirw&ird, he was insensibly sepa- 
rated from the troop, and 
Kad a eold and dark night 
^ tp in an exposed and 
4i$lDal situation. In this 
perplexity, he observed at 
a distance a number of 
Bcattered j&re^ which the 
^eiAemy hiad lighted ; and 
depending upon his swift- 
COIN OS' TYRE. ness and activity as well 

as being accustomed to extricate ^le Macedonians out «of every difficulty, 
by taking a share in the labour and danger, he ran to the next fire. Aftei 
having killed two of the barbamns who watched it, he seized a lighted 
brand and hastened with it to his ^piurty, who ^on kindled a OTe’it fire. 
The sight of this so intimidated me enemy, that niany of them fied, 
and those who ventured tb attack were repulsed 'vi'ith considerable 

slaughter. By this means he passed night in safei^ atcording to the 

account we have from Charia. 4 

As for the sie^, it was brought to a termination in Qds manner : Alex- 
ander had permitted his main body to repoie themselves afb^ the long and 
severe fatigues they had undergone, and ordered only some imall parties to 
keep the Tyrians in play. In the meantbniv Ariatanderi Ms {^incipal sooth- 
sayer, offered sacrifices ; and one day^ npon inspecting the eirtraih of the 
\ictim, he boldly asserted among thoad^ around liinTtluit the dty would cer- 
tainly he taken tliat month. As it happened to be the last da\ of that 
month, his assertion was received with ridicule and scorn, ^lic King 
perceiving he was disconcerted, and mAing it a point to bring the pro- 
phecies of his minister to completion, Orders that day should not 
be called the 30th, hut the 28th of month ; at same time ho 
called out his forces by sound of trumpet, imdmade a Riuch more vigorous 
assault than he at first intended. The was and those who 

were left behind in the camp quitted it, to have a Share in it and to support 
their fellow -soldiers, insomuch that the Tyrians were forced to give out, and 
the city was taken that very day Langhobne’s Pluta?ch, 
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PALLS OP NIAGABA. 

HE river Niagara tafeea its rise in the 
western extremity of Laike Erie, and, after 
flowing about tmrQr-feur miles, empties 
itself into Lake Ontario. It is from half a 
miie to three miles broad ; its course is ^ ery 
amooth, and ttt depth considerable. The 
^ sides above the cataract are nearly level ; 
but below the falls, tlie stream rushes be- 
tween very lofty rocks, crowned by gigantic 
trees. The great body of water does not 
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fall in one complete s^ieet, but is separated by islands^ and forms three 
distinct falls. One of these, called the Great Fall, or, from its shape. 



the Horse-shoe Fall, is on the Canadian *ide. Its beauty is consuleicd to 
surpass that of the others, although its hnght is considciably less It is 
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said to hare a fell of 165 feet ; ad m the inn, which is about 300 yards 
from the fell, the cotiossksi of adr caused by this immense cataract is so 
great, that the window-frames, and, indeed, the whole house, are continually 
in a tremulous motion, and in winter, when the wind drives 'the spray in the 
direction of the buildings, the whole scene is' coated with sheets of ice. 

The great cataract is seeo^by few traTcficfS n it» winter garb. I had 
seen it several yeara before in oil the gloria of i«diiai» its encircling woods, 
haj)pily spared by the leaoraelesa haldwl:^ wd with the brilliant 

hues peculiar to the America ** Now iibe glo iy had (fe^iarted ; the 

woods were still there, hoi wvsc genendl^ hbck^ wkh occasional green 
pines; beneath itie gri^ traste was jsmreawtli^ of snow, and 

from the brown rocks toioaiHig dfec «c^ cbaact of the VSagara River 
hung ht^ eluatcvs of kscleii^ twiwly feet in Eke silver pipes of 

giant organ#* TIm to deaad roovc regularly 

than foFrmeriy omthest^ extended mtcmni the wide riier. 

The portions of the Britfeb, or ISwaoHriioe Fall, where the waters descend 
in masses of snowy whkeness, were maNdianged by the seasoih except that 
vast sheets of fee atid icidtes on their margin ; hut where the deep 
waves of sea-grea water roll niayitfc^y over the stea, large pieces of 
descending ice were frequently descried fisi its surface. No rainbows were 
now observed on the great vapour-i^sud which shrond# fer ever the bottom 
of the Pall ; but we were extremely fertunate to see Wow pirinly wliat I 
had looked for in vain at my last visit, the water-rodketgy first, described 
by Captain Hall, whieh shot up with a train of vapour singlr^and in flights 
of a dozen, from. the abyss near Table Rock, curved towarSs the east, and 
burst and fell in hxmt of the csOfaci. Tast masses of descending fluid" 
produce this singular efilect, by mcoa of condensed ak netktg on portions 
of the vapour into which the water is comminuted bdow*. Altogether the 
appearance was most startling. It was observed at I from uie gallery 
of Mr. Bamettf s mnscum. The l^wad sheet of the Amcricaa Fall pre- 
sented the appeoioce of Ught-greenwaicead feathery i^ptay,. also margined 
by huge icicles* As in somoerj the waler rwdiing ffta im^ the vapour- 
cloud of the two Falls was of a mSky-wtlit'am as ferns die ferry, when 
it became daric and interspersed with ilolwig masse* of ice. Here, the 
year before, from the pieces of ice beia§ iojmd adanshed together in 
great quantities, was KHrmed « thkk and bridge^ of ice, completely 

across the river, safe for posoewgers fee poao* tiia i c ^ emA bi the middle of it 
a Yankee speculator had eroete'^ a fbroo fe c ria oats* Lately, at a 

dinner jiarty, I heard a stafi'-Gilicser of Winlj hot who kIKI fond of exciting 
wonder by his narratives, propose to Ihe company a riv^galar wager, — a 
bet of one hundred pounds that he would go overtna Frils of NiagW and 
come out alive at the bottom ! No one teing incfiiaied to take him up, 
after a good deal of disenssion as to how &is periloos feat was to be 
accomplished, the plan wm disclosed. To place on Tahk Rock a crane, 
with a long arm reaching over the water of the.Horsewlkoe Fall ; from this 
arm would hang, by a stout rope, a large bucket or emk i this w'ould be 
taken up some distance above the Fall, where the mill-race slowly glides 
towards the cataract ; here the adventurer would get into the cask, men 
stationed on the Table Rock would haul in the slack of the rope as he 
descended, and the crane would swing him clear from the cataract as he 
passed over. * Here is a chance for any gentleman sportsman to immortalize 
himself! Sin James Alexander. 
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Ths Slot]^> wild eonditio^ ftpencU kv whale fife on the trees, and 
never leaves 4hetii but throng tom^e ar accident^ and, what is more extra- 
ordirary^ it lives met the bvaaches, Hke the s^hrel anid the monkey, 
Imt under them, ^nqpmdyed ffom the brantehes, it moves, and rests, and 
^sleeps. So ma^h of its aiiata&iieal atraeture as illustrates this peculiarity 
it is netessary to state.r The arm and ^ore^rzn of the sloth, taken together, 
are nearly twice the of jfche hind legs ; and they are, both by their 

form and the mmisr m which they are joined to the b^y, quite inca-^ 
pacitated from acthig hi a perpendicular direction, or in swppcni;ing it upon 
the earth, as the bodies of xother quadrupeds are supported by their legs. 
Hence, if the be placed on the floor, its belly touches the ground. 

The wrist and ankle are joined to the fore-arm and leg in an oblique direc- 
tion ; so that the palm or sole, instead of being directed downwards 
towards the surface irf the ground, as in other animals, is turned iiward 
towards the body, m such a manaer that it is impossible for the sloth to 
place the sole of its focst flat down upon a level surface. It is compelled, 
under such circumstances, to rest upon the external edge of the foot. This, 
joined to other peculiarities in the formation, render it impossible for sloths 
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to walk after the manner of ordinary quadrupeds ; and it is indeed only on 
broken ground^ when he can lay hold of stones^ roots of grass^ &c., that 
he can get along at all. He tnen extends bis arms in all directions in 
search of something to lay hold of ; and yfhmx be has sneceeded, he pulls 
himself forward^ and is then enabled to trail himself along in the exceed- 
ingly awkward and tardy mdhner wbf^ for him bis name. 

•.Mf. Waterton informs ns that be kept a" doth for several months in his 
room, in order to have an opportunity pf observing Ins motions. If the 
ground were rough he would pull himself forward in the manner described, 
at a pfetty good j rad he invkrtahly directed his coui^ towards .the 
nearest tree. But if he was placed upon a smooth and welhtrodden part 
of the road, he appeared to be in much distress. Within doors, the 
favourite position of this sloth was on the hade of a chair ; and after getting 
all his legs in a line on the topmost part of it, he would hang , there for 
hours together, and often with a low and plaintive cry would seem to invite 
the notice of his master. The sloth does not suspend himself head down- 
w ard, like the vampire hat, hut when asleep he supports himself from a 
1) ranch parallel to the earth. He first seizes the branch with one arm, 
and then witli the other ; after which he brings up both his legs, one by 
(MIC, to the same branch ; *60 that, as in the Engraving, all the four limbs 
ai e ill a line. In this attitude the sloth has the power of using the fore 
paw as a hand in conveying food to ‘liis mouth, which he does wdth great 
address, retaining meanwhile a firm hold of the branch with the other 
three paws. In all his operations the enormous claws with which the 
sloth is provided are of indispensable service. are so sharp and 

crf)oked that they readily seize upon the sjnalleBt inequalities in the bark 
(;f the trees and branches, ameu:^ which the animal usually resides, and 
also form very powerful weapons of defence. 

The sloth has been said to confine himself ^ to .one tree until he has com- 
l»lctely strijipcd it of its leaves; but Mr. Water ton Says, /‘During the 
many years I have ranged the forests, I have never s^en a tree" in such a 
state of nudity ; indeedi 1 would hazard b that, by the time tl;e 

animal had finished the last of the old leaves^ there would be a new crop on 
the jmrt of the tree it had striped first, rea^^Jor him to begin again — so 
quick is the process of venation in these O0qntnes« There is a saying 
among the Indians, that 'i^en the wind blows" the ,A|oth begins to travel. 
Ill calm weather he remains tranquil, probacy mot IBdug to cling to the 
brittle extremities of the branches, lest they^ with him in 
passing from one tree to another, j, hut'll soon arises, and the* 

branches of the xieighbourii^ become iute^bvfp, the sloth then 

seizes hold of them and travels at auch a gOody^llxid fiace, that any one 
seeing him^ as I have done^ pm from tree to tree; never think of 

calling hra a sloth/* 

SIEERA NEVADA, OR SNOWY RANGE OF 
CALlFOlEtNIA, 

■ * '' 

“ The dividing ridge of thy Sierra Nevada is in sight from tins encampment. 
Accompanied by Mr. Preuss, I ascended to-day the highest peak to the 
right, from which we had a beautiful view of a mountain lake at olir feet, 
about 1 .5 miles in length, and so entirely surrounded by mountains that we 
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not cli'^c.o^or au outlet. We Ijad taken wiili us a j^lass, kill tliougli 
ve en(o\e(l an e\teiultMl \W\\, tlu valley ’\\aft; halt LulUen in ini-'t, as when 
we Lad sei ii it Lel’ore. ►Snow could be distinpui^lK'd on tlie lii^Ler parts 
of the coast mountain,'?; caNtward, fxsiarastLe <'ve could cxteiul, it landed 
o^er a teiJihle mas-, (j 1‘ Ino^en snowy nioiintains, fading off blue in the 
distejice. d'he rock cfunja^siiig the summit eanisists ol' JiAcry coarse, dark, 
volcanu- <a»ngionierate : the lower jairls appt‘a red iif he of a very slat (‘y struc- 
ture. The highest trees wer(‘ a few scattmeit (aslars and aspens. Troiu 
the innnediate foot of tlie ]j(‘aK wewen* two hours in reaching tii(‘ hinnmit, 
and one hour and a (jnarter in di^scending. The day had been very bright, 
stillj and clear, anti spring ."eeins to be advancing rapitljv. While the sun 
is in tile sLy iht' sntjw mchs rajiidlv, and gU'-liing springs cover the fare of 
tJie mountain in ail iJie exposed jjlace*-, but tJieir surface freezes iiistantiy 
viih tlu‘ disap[»earjince of tin* sun. 

‘'The Indians <»i' the ^ierin make fritpieni di'.'?('ents nj>on tTie sett leui(‘nts 
we.-'t of (,h(‘ ('oa-t Itange, which (lit'y keep I’onslantly swcjit ol’ Jiorses ; 
amtmg t hem are man\ who aie calleil Clin.stian Jnflians, being leiugecs 
iVnm Spani>ii mis'-ion.s. Se\erai of these im*iii'<ions occutred whilo we 
wi'i'e at nel\(*tia. OcfaMonall y parlies (T soLlier^ follow them aert^ss the 
(.'oa,'-t Hange, hut new er ('liter t h.e Sii'rra.'*’ 

d'iu' p:o(\ laid not long before ^mSM'd throiigli fi beatitifnl (‘omitrv. 
Th«' Uiniati\(‘ sa} s : — Ibnmg tlu earlier pait of the day our ri«le had 
been <oei‘a Icm 1 pra'fie, or rattier a suecession of long strileh.es oi’ 

praiiie, 'senarated ])\ lines mul grov(\v of ouk timber, growing along dry 
gullu-i, whi<li dw^ iiihd witii water in seii'-ons of ridn ; and perh.’.p'', also, 
))\ the meh nig smwN,-., Omt mneii of tills extent the vegetation voi> '■^paie; 
tin sujfaet' slio\%ing ])iaiiii\ the action of watt'r, which, in the sta^on ol 
llood, ih.e doaipim .'prctuis iiver the valley. x\Lont one o'clock, \o' came 
again ami ng iimumeraljh' ilow^^rf-; and, a few miles further, mhi- oi‘ be.Lu- 
tnul hlue-flow ( ring w Inch seems to love tlie neighhotirhood ot w.ut'r, 

iiulnau'd that wi w tn e anpi uaeliing a .-i ream. We here t'omid thi'- hceiU iful 
?}u’nh til ihii‘Lvis, -one ol' t Lem h(*iiig twelve feet in lieigld. (,)eea' itmaih , 
tlir«'i tour ph.i,.n., (‘lie-tered togt^tluT, forniintr a grand Ijoiuj-i. t, 

about ninet\ ]« ('( in i it en idhtenee, and ten feet Iiigli ; the wlmie 'summit 
eo^rjMlwilh -^jiike" oi’ jiowers, tin ]»erfnmc ol' wliieh is s (uy ^w(‘e^ and 
giatrt’rd. A knt'i' <d‘ natural lieautv can imagine with what jiieasure v^e 
rod(‘ amoni: t hrsc dirntniiiij: groves^ hit'll jfilird the air \^isJl a light, and 
ddicati fiauranee, Wi* eoiujmu'd our road fur about half a miL‘, intei- 
sjK'i^ed th.oiuuh an o[K'n grove of live oak^, whieli, in loiin, wi'h^ the me.st 
s\mmt't!u;d .md heautirul we laid vd st'en in tliis coiuitn. Tin* emU ot‘ 
their ttranrhe> ri fed on the gnmnd, I’orming Mnnewhal more than a half 
s])lu*n* o!’ v('rv full and rtguiar figure, v^it]l leaves a[)])arentl v sinalltr than 
usual. The ("aldorman p'*pj)\, ot a rich orange colour, wa'- nuuH'rotis to- 
day. Klk and sc\i r;d hamls <»f :iideh»pe made their a]>]>eararee. Onr mail 
now' was one (“onlinued eigovnu'ut ; and it wa-- jileasaiit riding among this 
assemblage v>f gieen pasture,-, v\iiL varied liovveis and seatlenal grovt's, and, 
out <'f the wM«m, grei a -piing', to lo<jk aL the roekA andsnovvy peaks where 
latiiy \v.' jiad s.d-hied ■» mueii.” 

Again, lU t lii' Sii i i a A ev .'.ik'i ; — < )ui jourm v lo-dnv vvtis in tlu' mid>t of an 
advimeeii -prmg, v\}mse grci-n and iloial Ix'autv olfered a delight iul eont ra'-t 
In t 1’( s.redA \alieA wr iuid ju'-t left. Ail the linv snow vtas in sight on the 
Liiit of the j.iOi.jiofn, Vvlnili frowneo* ik-wn upon ii> on the riglit ; hut vve 
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li! i( wiih ot [lirasriiit M-ciiritv, as wo roilc* l)i’tv-,f*oii 

s^rooii tiooa iiijJ oil (M'S, wiiii huiauiiu^-hirth iintl olhor ioat horoii i'rjoud.'i 
of llu* Iravollor onlivtMdni>; llio sohmu* spring air. As n'aoljod llj'* miiu- 
lail oi lliis Ijo/iutiluJ pass, ajid (jljiaiood a \ioa inOj llio oastorii count rVt 
wo s;nv at unco that lioro was the plaiM* fo Uikt' Icisvc of ail sucli pioasant 
scones as tlioso aruiiinl us. "J lie distant iiuTujituins wore nou bald j^ocLs 
afi^ain ; and, l)olt)\v, tin* land had anv colour hnl ^rot*n. 'fakinu; into coii- 
sidoratiitn tlni nature of llie Sicn-a Nevada, we found this pa^s an eA(‘elK‘nt 
(un* 1oj‘ horses; and, with a htthj labour, or, ])erhaps, with a njore poifecl 
exaininatioti of the localities, it niif^lit be made sullicientlv ju'aetieahle ior 
\va^i;<>ns." Fkkmont’s Trarels, 


THE GROT^SE. 





■ ■■■ 





E ha\(* hnl fenv I'inropt'an birds piv- 
sejjtiuir more ]»oiiitfa (»f niten'st in 
tluMi- hisl(ny than the ^ O'o i>e, a 
spedes )»i‘cnliar to tlie northern and 
tcin}>erate •lalitiules of the alohe. 
Ilense pine fuiesLs are tlie abode ol' 
some; others fret^vient the wild touts 
tA' lieath-chul moorland, while the 
jiatches of vegetation scattered 
among t lie rocky peaks of the nionn- 
taius alford a coiigeuial residen»*e to 
others. I’atiejit of ctild, and ]>r()tected d.jiin::: 
■the intense »e\‘’rities <«’ winter hy their linck 
jiiuiu&ge, lhe\ gis(‘ aiiiinatlon U.) the, fio/( n soli- 
tude long alter all other birds Jia\e retired from 
the d( soUtc .sc(Mi(M’y. Tlu ir i'lMid consists ol‘ iln^ 
tender shoots of pines, the seeds of ]>lanls, the 
berrieig of the aibuius and billu rry, tht* buds of 
the birch and cddi r, the bud' ot‘ •tin’ Inalber, 
leaves, and grain. The nest is ^erv smiplv coii- 
sLiiicted, consisting of dried grasses ]iiai“ecs ujson 
the ground and shclUTcd. ainoiur the herbage. 

Tv.'<* species of tins bird, called f »ri «:/<misc, 
arc indigenous in England : one llie bku'k 
common in the pine wooiE of JSccAland and of ilie non hern 
Ih'gland, and elsewhere; ihc^ otlier is tjie ca]»ercailzu‘ or tuck ' i’ 
tlu^ \\o(»ds. Fonr)(‘rl>, in lr(*land, and still more leceiitiy in .Scotland, iiiis 
noble bird, the most inagndieeiit of llie v bole of liie grinci. trib'x 
abundant in tin larger wo‘»d.s ; !>ut it gradually di-Najipeau'd, tioh- lic 
indiNeriminate slaughter to wdneb it wa.»v •^ubjt'cl. Se!b\ in’'onn< us tha- 
the last iudiNidual of this sjjccies in Scotland wii^ !^.illed /lI>ouI tuny \{aj^ 
au'o, near Inverness. It still abounds hi the pine lores! s <»] >3\\od--o and 
Nor\va\,and an attempt has he(‘ii made In ilu* .Maicjuis ol Jheaobiil.rM.c : • 
re-iiitrodnce il into Seol laud. 

Tlie red griaisi', or ijjoor grouse, i'' iomid in Scotland ; and it si/.u lu*t 
singular that this Ix'autifui bird should not be kn 'mjU, 

\ the mo>ilaudsof SLotkuui, Jhiglain), ei.miL 
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Tlie breeding season of the red grouse is very early in spring, and the fe- 
male deposits her eggs, eight or ten in number, in a high tuft of hcatlier* 
The eggs are peculiarly beautiful, of a rich brown colour, sjjottcd with 
black, and both herself and her mate attend the young with great assiduity. 
The brood continue in company during the winter, and ^’ten unite with 
olhepjbroods, forming large picks, which range the high ^moorlands, being 
usually shy an3^ difficult of approach. Various berries, such as the cran- 
berry, the bilberry, together with the tender shoots of heath, constitute 
the fopd of this species. The plumage is a rich colouring of chestnut, 
barred with black. The cock grouse in October is a very handsome bird, 
wdth his bright red comb erected above his eyes, and his fine brown 
plumage shining in the sun. 

The ptarmigan grouse is not only a natireoof Scotland hut of the higher 



latitudes of continental Europe, perhaps, the changes of plumage in 
none of the feathered raoe^are more itznarkable than those which the ptar- 
migans undergo. Their fUB summer plumage is yellow, more or less 
inclining to brown, beautifully barred with aig-zag lines of black. Their 
winter dress is pure white, except that the outer tail-feathers, the shafts of 
the quills, and a streak from the eye to the beak are black. This singular 
change of plumage enables it, when the mountains are covered with snow, 
to escape the observation of the eagle, Iceland falcon, and the snowy owl : 
the feathers become much fuller, thicker, and more downy ; the bill is 
almost hidden, and the legs become so thickly covered with hair-like 
feathers, as to resemble the legs of some well-furred quadru})ed- 
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PATMOS. 

island"^ little else than one continued rock, rising fre- 
quently into hills and mountains. Its valleys are 
seldom susceptible of Gultivation, and scarcely ever 
reward it. Almost the only spot, indeed, in which it 
has htea attempted, is a •small valley in [the west, 
where the richer inhabitants have a gardens. On account of its stem 
and desolate character, the island was used, under the Bconan Empire^ 









as a plfi^e of banishment ; and here tlie Apostle St. John, during the 
persecution of Domitian, was banished, and wrote the book of the Bevela- 
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tioDs. Hie island now bears the name'* of Patino and Palmosa, but a 
natural grotto in the rock is still shown as the place where St. John re- 
sided. In find around it/* says Mr. Turner, '' the Greeks ha^ e dressed 
up one of their tawdry churches ; and on the same site is a school at- 
tached to the church, in yhich a few children are taught reading and 
writing.** 

Patmos used to be a famous resort of pirates. Dr, Clarke, after de- 
scribing with enthusiasm the i^lendid scene which he witnessed in passing 
by Patmos, with feelings natux^ly excited by all the circumstances of local 
solemnity, and "the evening sun behind the towering cliffs of Patmos, 
gliding the batdements of the Monastery of the Apoc^ypse with its parting 
rays ; the consecrated island, surrounded by inexpressible brightness, seem- 
ing to float upon an abyss of fire, while the moon, in milder splendour, 
was rising fVdl over the opposite expanse,** proceeds to remark, " How 
very diffluent were the reflections caused upon leaving the deck, by ob- 
serving a sailor with a lighted match in his hand, and our captain busied 
in appointing an extraordinary watch for the night, as a precaution against 
the pirates who smpa in these seas.** These wretches, as dastardly as. 
they were cruel, the instant they bofl^rded a vessel, put every individual of the 
crew to deatli. They lurked about the isle of Pouri, to the north of Pat- 
inos, in great numbers^ taking possession of bays and creeks the least fre- 
quented by other marineTS. After they had plundered a ship, they bored 
a hole through her bottom, and took to their boats again. The knights 
of Malta were said to be amongst the worst of these robbers. In the 
library’' of the Mcmaateiy, which is built on the top of a mountain, and in 
the middle of the chief "town, may be seen bulls from two of the Popes, 
and a protection from the Emperor Chailes the Sixth, issued to protect 
the island from their iueurbioiis. 

Though deficient in tiees, Patmos now abounds in flowering plants and 
shrubs. Walnuts and other fruit trees grow in the mehards ; and the 
wine of Patinos is the strongest and best flavoured of an^^ in thp Greek 
islands. The view of Patmos from the highest point is said to be >ery 
curious, T^e eye looks down, on -uotlihsg tmt mountuuis below it ; and the 
excessive narrowness the the various form of its coast, ha\e 

an extraordiuaiyi 
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SHSAWSFEABE. 

m the history of gcnhis is the 23rd 
of Apnl, ifs at-once the day of the birth and 
deaiii of ShsdlspWe i and theses events took place 
on .the same spot, for at Stratford-upon-Aion this 
i^ustrious dramatist w\'is born, in the year 1564, 
and here he also died, in Ifilfi. It has been con- 
jectured, that Ills first dramatic composition was 
] nod need when he was but twenty-five jears old. He continued 
to write for the stage for a gicat iimnbcr of years ; occasionally, 
also, appearing as r performer : and at length, having, by his 
exertions, secured a fortune of two or three hundred a }car, re- 
tired to his native town, where he pm chased a small estate, and 
spent the remainder of his da^ s in ease and honour. 
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When Washington Irving visited Stratford-upon-Aron, he was led to 
make the following elegant reflections on the return of the poet to his early 
home : — “ He wlio has sought renown about the world, and has reaped a 
full han^est of worldly favours, will find, after all, that there is no love, no 
admiration, no applause, so sweet to the soul as that which springs up in 
his native plaee. It is there that he seek^ to he gathered in peace and 



Tins CnJLNDOS rOKTUAIT Oli' SIIAKSPIlAltlS. 

honour among his kindred and his early friends. And when the weary 
heart and failing head begin to warn him that the evening of lite is draw- 
ing on, he turns as fondly as does the infant to the mother’s arms, to sink 
in sleep in the bosom of the scene of his childhood. How wcnld it have 
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cheered the spirit of the youthful bard^ when, wandering forth in disgrace 
upon a doubtful world, he cast a heavy look upon his pastoral home, could 
he have foreseen that, before many years, he should return to it covered 
with renown , that hw name should become <he boast and glory of his native 
place ; that his ashes shoull^ be religiously guarded as its most precious 
treasure ; and that its lesseming spire, on which his eyes were fixed in 
tearful contemplation, should one day become the beacon, towering amidst 
the gentle landscape^ to guide the hterary pilgrim of every nation to his 
tomM” 

The accredited birth-place of Shakspeare has always been regarded with 
great interest: it is situate in a street m Stratford, retaining its ancient 
name of Henley, being the road to Henley-in-Arden, In 1574, here stood 
two houses, with a^den and orchard attached to each; and these houses 
were then purchased by John Shakspeare, whose son William was born in 
one of them, which still remains, diough altered according to modern 
fashion. Its gidde roofs are destroy^. Divided and subdivided into smaller 
tenements, part was oonv^ted into a little inn ; part, the residence of 
a female who form^ly showed the room where Shaks^are first saw the 
light, and the low-^roofed kitchen where hia mother taught him to read. 
The walls of the room in which he was bom are^ HterSily co\ered with 
thousands of names, inscribed in homage by pilgrims from e\eiy region 
where the glory of Shakspeare is known. At the time when Shakspeare’s 
father bought this house, it was, no doubt, quite a mansion, as compared 
with the majority of the houses in Stratford ; but he little guessed the fame 
that v/ould attach itself to this birth-place of his gifted son , long, we trust, 
to be preser\ed for the gratification of future generations of \isitors to the 
hallowed spot. Besides his plays, Shakspeare was the author of so oral 
other poetical productions, and especially of a collection of sonnets. 
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THE RETURN OF THE DOVE. 

There was liope in the Ark at the dawning of day. 

When o’er the wide waters the Dove flew away ; 

But w hen ei e the night stie came wearily back 

With the leaf she had pluck’d on her de&olate track, 

Tlie cluldrcn of Noah knelt down and adored. 

And utter’d in anthems their praise to the Lord. 

Oh bird of glad tidings I oh joy in our pain ! 

Beautifnl Dove ! thou art welcome again. 

When peace has departed the care- 
stricken breaM:> 

And the feet of the weary one languish 
for rest ; 

When the worid is a vriidc-^eading 
ocean gric^-' 

How blest the reium of the Bird and 
the Letf! 

Reliance on God 4s the Dove our 
Ark, 

And Peace is the olive she plucks in the 
dark. 

The deluge abates, there is sun after 
rain — 

Beautiful Dove ! thou art welcome 
again! MaCkay. 
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COBRA DI CAPELLO— HOODED SNAKE. 

HERE are several varieties of this 
venomous serpent, differing in point 
of colour ; and . the aspic of Egjrjjt, 
witii which Olee^atra destroyed her- 
self, is said to he a very near ally to 
this species ; hut the true cobra is 
entirely confined to /India. 

The dahger \rhich^ accompanies the 
bita, of this reptile,* its activity when 
espied, the singularity of its form, 
and the gracefi^e^ of its action, 
combine it 'one of the most 

remarkable azi|)^s of the class to 
which it belong. When in its ordi- 
nary state of the neck is of the 

same diainet^.as the head ; but when 
surprised orlrritaled, the skin expands 
in* a hood-lil^e fcarm, which is well 
known to the inhabitants of India as ,the sym- 
ptom of approaching danger. Notwithstan^ling 
the fatal effects of the bite of these serpents, the 
Indian jugglers are. not detetred from capturing 
and taming them ftr. exhibition^ which they do 
with singu&T adroimess, ahd with fearful interest 
to the unpractised observer. They carry the 
reptiles f|*om house to house in a small round 
basket, from'wliich tliey issue at the .sound of a 
-sort of ffute, and exeente certainjnovementdla cadence n^h the music. 

The animal from which our Engraving, was'^keil,^ how in the menagery 
of the Zoological Sodiefy in the Begeht’s‘Park, apetds probably one of the 
iij'icst which Ifas ever r^dbed England alive. ' ^ t 

The IndiAn ma^gouste is described to he the aaaost deadly ^lemy of 
the cobra di capeQo^ 4ii^4the baJ^es between thcim; have been frequently 
doscribed. Tile serp^V ^hen erf-jthe mangouste, 

rises on its tail, and mth neck 

awaits with every look of rage and ^ its fi>e. The man- 

gouste steals nearer and n^rer, and endeavours to get an 

opportunity of springing oh tBfe whenever it misses its 

purpose and receives a it tuhb' to eat ihe man- 

gouste-^ass^ which is an aniidpte i^anlst iSiej^ returns to the 

attack, m which it is oommohly victorious, 

The bite uC the cobra di capello is not so iihmediately fatal as is com- 
monly supposed ; fowls have been known to livo/^Wd"4hys after being 
bitten, though they frequently die within half an hour.* The snake never 
hites while its hood is closed, and as long as this is not erected the animal 
may be approach^^ and even handled with impunity^; even whenthe hood 
iiS*^jst)read, while the Creature continues silent, there no danger. The 
fearful hiss is at once the signal of agression / ?T%otigh the 

^obra is so deadly when under excitement, it astonish- 





snake ; conceive tluit it bdongsio anoih^ worlds and when ft appears 
in this, iHs onty as a visitor. In consequence of tl:^ noUon thej always 
avoid killing if possible* 
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THE PYRAMID LAKE. 

ERHAPS of all the localities of the 
Oregon territory so vividly described 
in Captain Fremont^ s adventurous 
narrative, the Pyramid Lake, visited 
on the* homeward journey from the 
Dallas to the Missouri river, is the 
most beautiful. The exploring party 
having reached a defile between 
mountains descending rapidly about 
2000 feet, saw, filling up all the 
lower space, a sheet of green water 
some twenty miles broad. “ It broke 
upon our eyes,’’ says the narrator, *Mike 
the ocean : the neighbouring peaks rose 
high above us, and we ascended one of 
them to obtain a better view. The waves 
were curiing to the breeze, and their dark 
green cplour showed it to he body of 
deep water. For a long time we sat en- 
joying the %dew, for we had become fatigued 
with mountains, ^ and the, free expanse of 
moving waves was very grateful. It was 
like a gem in the mountains, which, from 
, our position, seemed to enclose it almost en- 
tirely. At the eastern end it communicated 
with the line of basins we had left a few days since ; and on the opposite 
side it swept a ridge of snowy mountains, the foot of the great Sierra. 
We followed a broad Indian trail or tract along the shore of the lake to the 
southward. For a short space we had rooOi enough in the bottom, hut, 
after travelling a short distance, the water swept the foot of the precipitous 
mountains, the peaks of which are about ^00 feet above the lake. We 
afterwards encamped on the shore, oppo^te a very remarkable rock in the 
lake, which had attracted our attention for many miles. It rose according 
to our estimation GOO feet above the level of the water, and, from the point 
we viewed it, presented a pretty exact outline of tlie great pyramid of Cheops. 
Like other rocks along the shore, it seen^ to be encrusted with calcareous 
-cement. This striking feature suttestedia name for the lake/ and 1 called 
it Pyramid Lake. Its elevation ahm^e^ the sea is 4890 feet, being nearly 
7,00 feet higher than the Great Salt Lake, from which it lies nearly west.” 
The position and elevation of Pyramid Lake make it an object of geo- 
graphical interest. It is the nearest lake to the western river, as the Great 
Salt Lake is to the eastern river, of the great basin which lies between tlie 
base of the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, and the extent and 
character of which it is so desirable to know. 

Many parts of the borders of this lake appear to be a favourite place of 
encampment for the Indians, whose number in this country is estimated at 
140,000. They retain, still unaltered, most of the features of the savage 
character. They procure food almost solely by hunting ; and to surprise a 
hostile tribe, to massacre them with every exercise of savage cruelty, and to 
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carry off their scalps as trophies, is their liighest ambition. Their domestic 
behaviour, however, is orderly and peaceable ; and they seldom kill or rob a 
white man. Considerable attempts have been made to civilize them, and 



with some success ; but the moment that any impulse has been given to 
w^ar and hunting, they have instantly reverted to their original habits. 
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ADAM AND EVE IN PARADISE. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

Silence accompanied : for beast and bird. 

They to^ their grassy conch, these to their nests. 
Were slnhk — ^ but the 'wakeful nightingale : 

She, all night long, .her am*rous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the "firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 

And o*er the dark her silver mantle threw — 

When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest. 



’Mind tis of like repose : sfece God !h'Ath set 
Liabour and rest, as Mnd night, to men 
Successive 5 and the timely dew of sleep,' 

Now faUing with soft weight, ^ 

Inclines our " 

To whom thus.Eve, with jMpfrfect adorned : 

, ** My author and d^j^poa#, what thou &idi^ 
Uaargaed I obey. So Gpd*'bitiates.^‘ . V 

With thee conversing I forget all time, 

^AU seasons and thisrchange ; a& plea^ alike. < 
Sweet is the breath of tnom — her rising ^eet. 
With charm of earliest bii^ ; pleasant the^sim, 
When /first mi th^ delightful laud he spreads 
His orient on herb, iniit, and.fiower, . 

Ghstering^th dew ; feagrant the fertile emrfh . 
After short shoW’rsj and sweet the comii^on 
Of grateful evening mild— then silent night. 
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With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, * 

And these the gems of heav*n, her starry train : 

But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower 
Glistering with dew, nor fragrsSice after showers, , 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night. 

With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon 
Or glitt’iing starlight, without thee is sweet/* — , 

Thus talking, hand in hand alone they pass'd 
On to, their bliaE^ul bower. ^ 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood. 

Both turn’d, and under <^eu sky adored 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven. 

Which they beheld, the moon^s resplendent globe. 

And starry pole. '‘Thou also madest the night. 

Maker Omnipotent ! and Thou the day, 

Which we, in our appointed work employ'd. 

Have flnish’d ; happy in our mutiml help 
And mutual love, the crown of‘Bil*our bliss 
Ordain’d by thee, and this ddicious place, 

For us too lar^, where thy abundance wauls 
Farta]^B, anci uncropt, falls to the ground. 

But Thou hast promised from us two a race 
To fiU the earth, who shaM with us exipl 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as ndw,. thy ]pft of sleep.” Milton. 


* OUeVER GOLDSMITH, 



OLDSMITH’S poetry enjoys a calm 
and steady popidarity. Jt inspires us, 
indeed, with no admiration of daring 
design or of fertile invention ; but it 
presents within its narrow limits a dis- 
tinct and unbroken view of poetical 
delightfulness. His descriptions and 
sentiments have the pure zest of nature. 
He is refined without false delicacy, and 
correct without insipidity. Perhaps thcr^ 
is an intellectual composure in his man- 
ner, which may, in some passages, be J 
to approach to the reserved and prosaic ; 
but he unbends from this graver strain 
of reflection to tenderness, and even to 


playfulness^ with an ease and gr^e almost exdusivelv his own ; and con- 
nects extensive views of the happiness and interasts. of sodety with pictures 
of life that touch the' heart by their familiarity. He is no disciple of the 
gaimt and famished school of simplicity. He uses the ornaments which 
must always ‘distinguish true poetry from prose ; and when he adopts col- 
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loquial plainness^ it is with the utmost skill to avoid a vulgar humility. 
There is more of this sustained simplicity, of this chaste economy and 
choice of words, in Goldsmith than in any other modern poet, or, perhaps, 
than would be attainable or desirable as a standard for every writer of 
rhyme. In extensive narrative poems, such a style would be too diffi- 
cult. There is a noble propriety even in the careless strength of great 
poems, as in the roughness of castle walls ; and, generally speaking, where 
there is a long course of story, or observation of life to be pursued, such 
excursite touches as those of Goldsmith wotdd be too costly materials for 
sustaining it. His whole manner has a still ^epth of feeling and reflec- 
tion, which gives back the image of nature unruffled and minutely. His 
chaste pathos makes him an insulating moralist, and throws a charm of 
Claude-like softness over his descriptions of homely^bjects, that would seem 
only fit to he the subjects of Butch painting i hut his quiet enthusiasm leads 
the affections to humble^'things withoiitu yuljgar association, and he inspires 
us with a fondness to, trace the simplei^ recollections of Auburn, till we 
count the furniture of its al^hause^ and! listen to the varnished clock that 
clicked behind the door." V ' ’ i Campb^a^l. 


HA(^yS^ JSHMAEL. 

. AGAB^ Ajad Ishmael departed early on the day 
- their removal, Abraliam furnishing them 

with the necessary supply of travelling provi- 
sions. And Abraham arose ,up' early in the 
ipomuig, and took bread atid a jmtle of w ater, 
and gave it linto ^ Hagar, putting it an her 
shoulder, and she went away The bottle here 
mc^oned^ as probablymadleof theskin of a goat, 
sewn up, leaving an opening, in one of the legs 
to, servo as a mouth. .. Such skin bottles are still 
commonly used in Western for Water, and awaobomo slung across the 
shoulders, just ap that Of Hagar was placed. ; * 

It seems to have been the intention of Hagar to Jfetorn to her native 
country, Egypt ; but, in spite of the directiuBS kecaved, the two tra- 
vellers lost their way in the southern wilderne^ ar^d wandered to and 
fro till the water, which was to havnA^ryed them onthe roaS, was altogether 
spent. The lad, unused to hardshfpi Overcome by 

heat and thirst, he seemed at the' poisst of deatlvwhen the afflicted 
mother laid him down under one of^ the stunted shrubs of this dry and 
desert region, in tiu* hope of his getting some rdxef from the slight damp 
which the shade nf orded. The burning fever, however^ continued un- 
abated ; and the poor mother, forgetting her own sorrow, defetitute and 
alone in the midst of a wilderness, went to a little diaWinee, unable to 
witness his lingering sufferings, and then “ she lifted up-, her voice and 
wept.’^ But God had not forgotten lier : a voice was heard in the soli- 
tude, and an Angel of the ‘Lord appeared, uttering words of comfort and 
promises of peace. He directed her , to a well of water, which, concealed 
by the briishw'ood, had not been seen by her. Thus encoiniged, Hagar 
drew a refreshing draught, and hastening to her son, “ raised him by the 
hand,** and gave him the welcome drink, which soon restored him. This 
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well, according to the tradition of the Arabs, who pay great honour to 
the memory of Hagar, is Zemzem, near Mecca. 

After this, we have no account of the history of Ishmael, except that he 
established himself in the wilderness of Paran, near Mount Sinai, and 
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belonged to one of the tribes by which the desert was frequented. lie 
was married, by his mother, to a countrywoman of her own, and main- 
tained himself and his famUy by the protluce of his bow. Many of the 
Arabian tribes have been proud to trace their origin to this son^of the 
Patriarch Abraham. 
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THE HOLLY BOUGH. 



E who have other. 

Or injured friend or brother. 

Hi this &st ihdmg year ; 

Ye who, by word or deed. 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 

^ ' Cofije Mther here. 

Let sinned againat, jnd sinning, 
Eorget 

And join in fi^er^hip now ; 
Be Ihdui no broken,. 

Be sweet forgivene^ ^okeiv 
Under the- Holly-bough. 


Ye who have loved each other, 
l^ter and friend .and brother. 
In this &st &dmg year ; 
Mothet and sire and cnild. 
Young man and. i^den mild. 
Come gather . 

And let your he^a ^row fonder, 
Ai Memory shall ponder 
E^ch past unbroken vow : 

Old lovea and .hunger wooing 
Are sw^eet in the renewing 
Under the Holly-bough. : 


Ye whp have nourished sa4»oss. 

Estranged from hope and 
In thia fast fading year ; 

Ye with o’erbutden’d mind, 

I^Iade aliens from^ your kind. 

Gome gather hwe^ 

Let not the usdjc^ sorrow 
Pursue you pi^t and morrow. 

If e’er you hoped, hgpe imw-^ 

Take heart, uh<d^d yoUr 
And join in our embraces 

Under the Hdlly-bou^. Mackay. 


THE UNIVERSE. 

To us who dwell on its surfacCi the earth is by far the most eictensive orb 
that our eyes can any where behold j hut, to a spectator placed on one of the 
planets, it looksnolargef thiha^ot. To beings who dwell at still greater 
distances, it entirely disappears. That which we call alternately the morning 
and the evening star, as in the one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in the otlicr ushers in and anticipates the dawn, is a 
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planetary world, which, with the five others that so wonderfully vary their 
mystic dance, are in themselves dark bodies, and shine only by reflection ; 
have fields, and seas, and skies of their own ; are furnished with all accom^ 
modations for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the abodes of in- 
tellectual life. All these, together with our earthly habitation, are depen- 
dent nn the sun, receive theirlight from his rays, and derive their comfort 
from his benim agency. The sun, which seems to us to perfohn its daily 
stages through the sky, is, in this inspect, fiaed and immovable ; it is the 
great axle almut which the globe we i^abit, and other more spacious orbs, 
wheel their stated courses. The suu, though apparently smaller than the 
dial it illuminates, is immensely larger than this whole earth, on which so 
many lofty mountains rise, and such vast ctoeans roll. A line extending 
from side to side through the centre of that respl^deni orb, would mea- 
sure more than 800,000 miles : a mdle formra to go round its circum- 
ference, would require a length of mflwnB. Are we startled at these reports 
of philosophers? Are we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise, 
mighty is the Being kindled such a prodigious fire, nnd keeps 
alive from age to a^e such aii onormqus mass of flame !*/ Let us attend 
our philosophic gmdes, and we shall be brought acquainted with specula- 
tions more enlarged and more ihfiaming. The sun, with all its attendant 
planets, is but a very little j^art of „tbe grand machine of the universe ; 
every star, though in appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters 
upon a lady's Ting, is rwly awnst ^ohe like the sun in size and in, glory ; 
no less spacious, no less luminous, man the radiant source of the day : so 
that every star is not barely a world, hut the centre of a magnificent sys- 
tem ; has a retinue of worlds irradiated by its beams, and revolving round 
its attractive influence — all which are lost to our sight. That the stars 
appear like so many diminutive points, is owing to their immense and in- 
conceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, since a ball 
shot from a loaded cannon, aud flying with unabated ra^sidity, must travel 
at this impetuous rate almost 700, wO years, before it could reach the 
nearest of these twinkling luminaries. 

Wliile beholding this vast expanse I le^ my own extreme meanness, I 
would also discover the abject httleneSs of all terrestrial things. What is 
the earth, with all her ostentatious aceuas^ compared with this astonishingly 
grand furniture of the skies? What, hht a dam speck hardly perceptible 
in the map of the universe ? It obiserved by a very judicious writer, that if 
the sun himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, were extinguished, 
and all the host of planetary worlds which move about him were annihi- 
lated, they wDuld not be missed by an eye that can take in the whole com- 
pass of nature any more than a grain of sand upon the sea- shore. The 
bulk of which they consist, and the space which they occupy, are so exceed- 
ingly little in comparison of the whole, that their loss would leave scarce a 
blank in the immensity of God’s works. If, then, not our globe only, hut 
this whole system, be so very dimnnitite, what is a kingdom or a country ? 
"^Tiat are a few lordships, or the so-much-admired patrimonies of those 
who are styled wealthy ? When I measure them with my own little 
pittmice, they swell into proud and bloated dimensions ; but when I take 
the universe for my standard, how scanty is their size, how contemptible 
their figure ; they shrink into pompous nothings ! Addison. 
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ODE TO ST. CECILIA. 

Now strike (life golilen lyre a^nia : 

,A iQuder yet, slid yet a louder strain. 

Sreak )ns bands of deep asunder, 

And rouse .him, like a rattling peal of tliunder. 
Hark, hark,' the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head. 

As awaknd from the dead. 

And, amazed, he stare's around. 


Beyenge^ reyenge, Timotheus cries. 
See the Furies arise : 
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See tbe snakes that they rear, 

HoW’ they hiss in their hair. 

And the sparkles that hash from their eyes I 
Behold a ghastly hand; 

£ach^ torch in his hand ! 

Those afrei ^ccia^ .,gho8||y that in battle were sl^, - ; 

\ V ' \ And unburied remain . 

‘ lugloriops on the plain. 

; Give ;^e ,’^geantce due 
/■'Tp'tlie crew. ' 

Behold hoy,: to«. thnir torches on high, 

' .l0t<M!r pbintto tW Fersiim aho&s. 

And ^itt^ring tenses their hostile .gods ! 

The Priiicea applaud, with a furious ^y ; 

And the King seised a dambeau, wi^ aetd to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 

" To %ht,him to his prey, i , 

And, like another .Helen, fired another Troy. 

Thuii long ago, 

Ere heaving bellows Jearn’d to blew, 

'While organs yet were mute ; , 

Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre. 

Could swell the soul to ri^e, or kindle soft desire. 

At It^t divihe Cecilia came, 

Iiiventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast, from tlie sacred store,, 
Enlarged the forrxK^r narrow boui^ds. 

And added length to solemn sounds. 

With natnre’ft mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old ,Tiuioth,eus yield the prize. 

Or l:^h divide-ihe crown: * 

' raised a morial to the skies ; 

She drew an angel down. DnYBEr^* 


SA^TIN BOWER-BIEDSw ^ 

The Satin" Bowcr-l&rd was one Bie , earliest knoWn is^ecies in the A}i®“ 
tralian fauna, and probably rc^^d the.^ame of Sh/iw Graklfi^ hy which 
it was described in* Latham’s ‘^General History of Birds,*' from |the in- 
tensely black glossy plumage irf the adult male. Bat, although the exist- 
ence of this bird was noticed by most of the writers, on the na^ral history 
of Australia subsequent to Latham, it appears tilaat no suspicion of its 
singular economy had extended b^ond the remoStest settlers, until Mr. 
GoVild, whose great w^ork on the ** Birds: of Austraha" is known to every 
one, unravelled the history of the bowers, which hadheen discovered in many 
parts of the bush, and wliich had been attributed to almost every possible 
ori^n but the right one. 

The bower, will be seen by the IlluBtratioti, is composed of twigs 
woven togethov^n the most compact manner, and ornamented with shells and 
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THE POOL OP SILOAM. 



HE fountaia and pool of Siloam^ whose Buiplus i^ratersi 
flow in a little streamlet falling into the lake Kedron* js. 
situate near the ancient walls of the city of Jerusalem- 
Mr. Wild .tSls us ** that the fountain of Siloam is a 
neral spring of a brackish taste^ and somewhat of the 
smell of the Harrowgate water, but in a very slight, de^, 
gree/' It is said to possess considerable medicinal pro* 
perties, and ismucb frequexited by pilgrims. “ Continuing 
our course," says he, ‘^aroirnd the probable line of the^ 
ancient walls, along the gentle elope of Zion, we pass . 
^ the King’s gardens, and arrive at the lower pool of Si- 
loam, placed in another indentation in the wall. It is a 
deep square cistern lined with masonry, adorned with oo-. 
lumns at the sides, and having a flight of steps leadj4£|»^ 
the bottom, in wliich tiiiere was about two feet of wa®. 
It communicates by a subterraneous passage with the 


fountain, from which it is distant about flOO yards. The water enters 



THE POOL or* SllXlJLU. 

the pool by a low arched ps^sa^, into which the pilgrimB, numbers of 
whom are generally to be fonna around it, put their heads, as part of 
the ceremony, and wash their clothes in the purifying stream that rises 
from it." During a rebellion in Jerusalem, in which the Arabs inha- 
biting the village of Siloam w^ the ringleade^ they gained access to 
the city by means of the conduit of this pool, whidh again rises within the 
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mosque of Omar. This passage is evidently the i^ork of art, the water in 
it is generally about two feet deep, and a man may go through it in a 
i^tooping position, 'T^’hen the stream leaves the pool, it is divided into 
numbers of little aqueducts, for the purpose of irrigating th^ gardens and 
pleasure-grounds which lie immediately bene^h it in the valley, and are 
the chief souirce of their fertility, for, as they are mostly formed of darth 
which has heeji carriM from other places, they possess no original or 
natural soil capable of supporting vegetation. 4s there is but litue water 
in the pool during the drjr season, the Arabs dam up the several stfeams 
in order to collect a sufficient quantity in small ponds adjoining eath garden, 
and this they all do at the same time, or thete would be an unfair ffivision 
of the fertilizing fluid. These dmns are generally made**in the evening 
and drawn off in the morning, or sometimes two or three times a day ; 
and thus the refluv of the water that they hold gives the appearance of an 
ebb and flow, which by some travellers has caused a report that the pool of 
Siloam is subject to dailj' tides. 

There are few towns, and scarcely any metropolitan town, in which the 
natural supply of water is so inadequate as at Jerusalem ;• hence the many 
and elaborate coiitrh anceb to preserve the precictfis fluid, or to bring it to 
the town by aqueducts. 


WINTER THOUGHTS. 

H ! Uttlc think the gay licentious proud, 
Whtnaa pleasure, pow’r, and affluence 
surround — 

They who their thoughtless hours in 
giddy mirth. 

And 'Wanton, often cruel, liot waste ; 

Ah! little thiirfc they, while the} dance 
along, 

Hnw imny feel this very moment deatli. 
And all the s«d variety of pain : 

Hnw many siuje in the devouring flood. 
Or mere devouring flame ! hdw many 

3y"«hnnieful variance betwskt man and 
man! 

want and thingeon glooms, 

Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! how many drink the cup 
Of baleful gnef, or eat the hitter bread 
Of misery I Sore pierced by wintry winds. 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many slmke 
With all the flercer tortures of the mind. 

Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse, 

Wlieiice tumbled headlong from the height of hfc. 

They furnish matter for the Tragic Muse ! 

Even in the vale where Wisdom lo\es to dwell. 
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With Friendship, Peace, and CJontemplation join’d. 

How many, rack’d witli honei^ passion^ droop 
In deep retired distress. How many stand 
!A.round the deatli-bed of their dearest friends, 

* And point the parting anguish ! Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
struggle render life — 

OniTtafctte of suffering, and of fate,*^ 

Yicagr'in its high career would stand appall’d, 

Aud^eedless^ rambling impulse i^arh to tbi^ ; 
Theiispnscioua heart of Charity .would, warm, 

Aiid wide;wrsh Benevolence 
The soaai ic^ would rise, the social 
And into <4w T>erfection gradual bliae, 

'Beiining still, the social passions worit.\ Thomson. 


AtelSH TEOOPS m CANADA. 


/ EAIXY winter in Canada must be 
^ ^ ^ imagined ; and when felt 

- I can.im more bo described by words, 

^ Colours to a blind man or music 

to a deaf one. Even underr bright 
' i^n-shine, and in a most exhiliratiiig 
M air, the biting effect of the cold upon 

jJL U- )yi portion of our face that is ex- 

posed to it resembles the application 
A of a 'Strong acid ; and the healthy 

grin whidi the countenance assumes, 
requires — as I often ohsen ed on 
W p!\ ' ' those who for nwmy minutes had been in a warm 

^ ^ room wa^ng to, see me^a considerable time to 

in a cedm, ahdbsCany degree of cold is hear- 
s applicatioii of :^ccessive doses of it 

to the face by wind, becomc6> occasionfilly, almost 
unbearable ; indeed, Z remember seding the left 
cheek of nearly twenty df our soldiers simultanc- 
ously frost-bitten in matching about a hundred 
yards across a bleak open space, completely ex- 
posed to a strong and bi^rly cold north-west wind that was blowing upon 
us all. ^ 

The remedy for this intense cold, to which *inany Chadians and others 
have occasionally recourse, is — at least to my feelings it always appeared 
— ^iniimtely worse than the disease. On entering, for iostance, the small 
parlour of a little inn, a number of strong, able-bodied fellorrs arc dis- 
covered holding their hands a few inches before their faces, and sitting in 
silence immediately in front of a stove of such excruciating power, that it 
really feels as if it would roast the very eyes in their sockets ; and yet, as 
one endures this agony> the back part is as cold as if it belonged to what 
is called at home “ Old Father Christmas.” 
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As a further instance of the climate, I may add, thei, several times, while 
my mind was very warmly occupied in writing my despatches, I found m 
pen full of a lump of stuff that appeared to be honey, but which proved 



WINTBB nRESS OF BRITISH TROOPS IN CANADA. 

to be frozen ink ; again, after washing in the morang, when I "5 
S^n?e ^onev lain all night my table. I at first tanciccl it 

become sticky, until I discovered that the sensation was caused by its 
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freeziDg to my fingors^ whichj in consequence of my ablutions, were not 
perfectly dry. 

Notwithstanding, however, this intensity of cold, the^ powerful circula- 
tion of the blood of large quadrupeds keeps the red fluid, like the move- 
ment of the waters in the great lakes, from freezing ; but the human frame 
not being gifted with this pt^er, many people lose their limbs, and oc- 
casionally their lives, from cold. I one day inquired of a fine, ruddy, 
honest-looking man, who called upon me, and whose toes and instep of 
each foot had been truncated, how the accident lu^pened ? He told me 
that the first winter he cacieliasmi Bti^nd he lost hk way in the forest, and 
that after walking for soi»0h4^n«s> fi&eling nain in his feet,»e took off his boots, 
and from the flesh himiediatdy swelling, he was imable to put them on again. 
His stockings^ which Wrere veiy edd ones, soon wore into holes ; and as 
rising on his insteps he Wes hurriedly proceeding he knew not where, he 
saw with alarm, but without feeling the slightest pain, first one toe and then 
another break as if &ey had been pieces of britrie stick, and in this 
mutilated state he continued to advance till he reached a path whidi 1^ 
him to an inhabited log House, where he remaaned suffering great jain till 
his cure was effected. 

Although the euii» fi^omc the latitude, has considerable powcTi it app^rs 
only to muminate the sparkfia^ aDOW> whddi, like the sugar on a bridal 
cdie, conceals the whole snr&ce. The instant, however* tlm fire of heaven 
sinks below the horizon, the cold descendb iVom the upper regions of riie 
atmosphere with a feeing as if it were poured down upon the head and 
bhoulders from a jug. Sw Francis Head. 


. 

Bhmoom. 

Tub idea of consatructing a miririne which tffeould enable us to rise into 
and sail through tho air, seems often to have occupied the attention of man- 
kind, even from remote times, but St was never realibed until lyithin the 
last sixty or seventy years. The first |nflbitc aseent of a fire-balloon in 
France, in 1 78tl, led to an experiment on the part of Joseph Mongoifier. 
He constructed a baHoon of Unen, lined ^prfth paper, which, wlimi inflated 
by means of burning chopped straw and coal, was fbund to be capable of 
1 airing 500 pounds weight. It Was infiiBUed in front of the Palace at Ver- 
bailles, m the presence of the Boylfd finmiy* »d a basket, contimuBg a sheep, 
a duck, and a cock, wasattaehea. to it. ft was then hberated, and ascended 
to the height of 1500 feet. It Ml ahOfut two miles from Ver^Hes ; the 
animals awe uninsured, and the sheep sWSS found quietly foedzng near the 
place of its descent. 

Monrieur Mongolfier then constructed one of superior strength, and a 
M. de Bozier ventured to take His seat in the pair and ascend three hundred 
feet, tlie height allowed by th^ropes* whkH were not cat. This same person 
afterwards undertook an aerial voyage, ddbscending in safoty about five miles 
from where the balk^Ri asccaaded. B«t this enterprising voyager in 

the air afterwards attempted to travel in a balloon with sails. This was 
formed by a singular combination of balloons — one inflated with hydrogen 
gas, and the other a fire^hsllooii^ The latter, however, catching fire* 
the whole apparatus fell from the height of about three-quarters of a mile. 



omcjsn^s balloon^ AACEI^JIIFG FBOH YJLUXHALL GAJIDiei^S. 
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loon with sails ; thesi sails or wings aided in carrying his balloon so high, 
that when he had reached an elevation of 30U0 feet, fearing his balloon 
might burst, he descended into a corn-field in the plain of Montmorency. 
An immense crowd ran eagerly to the spot'; and the ownfer of the field, 
angry at the injury his crop had sustained, demanded instant indemnification. 
Tester offered no resistance, buf persuaded the peasants that, havibg lost his 
wings, he could not possibly escape. The ropes were seized by a number 
of persons, who attempted to drag the balloon towards the village ; but as, 
during the procession, it had acquired considerable buoyancy. Tester sud- 
denly cut the cords, and, rising in the air, left the disappointed peasants 
overwhelmed in astonishment. After being out in a terrible thunder-storm, 
he descended uninjured, about twelve hours from the time of Ids first 
ascent. 


SIU THOMAS GRESHAM. 

MONG the worthies of this country who, 
after a successful and honourable employ- 
ment of their talent in life, have generously 
consulted the advantage of generations to 
come after them, few names appear more 
conspicuous than that of Sir Thomas Gre- 
sham, the founder of Gresham College, 
and of the Royal Exchange, London. He 
was born in that city about the year 1 5 1 8, 
tlio second son of Sir Richard Gresham, 
w^ho served the office of sheriff in 1531, 
and that of Lord Mayor in 1537. He 
received a liberal education at the Univer- 
sity, and is mentioned in high terms as 
having distinguished himself at Cam- 
bridge, being styled ” that noble and 
most learned merchant.’* His father at 
this time held the responsible position of King’s merchant, and had the 
management of the Royal monies at Antwerp, then the most important 
sent of commerce in Europe ; and when his son Sir Thomas succeeded 
him ill this resjionsible appointment, he not only established his fame as 
a merchant, but secured universal respect and esteem. After the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, his good qualities attracted the peculiar notice of her 
Majesty, who was pleased to bestow on him the honour of knighthood ; and 
at this time he built the noble house in Bishopsgate-strect, which after liis 
death was converted to the purposes of a College of his own foundation. 

In the year 1564, Sir Thomas made an offer to the Corporation of Lon- 
don, that, if the City would give him a piece of ground, he would erect au 
Exchange at his own expense ; and thus relieve the inej-chants from their 
present uncomfortable mode of transacting business in the open air. The 
liberal offer being accepted, the building, wliicb was afterwards destroyed 
in the Great Fire of London, w'as speedily constructed, at aveiy great ex- 
pense, and ornamented with a number of statues. Nor did Gresham’s 
persevering benevolence stop here : though he had so much to engross his 
time and attention, he still found leisure to consider the claims of the 
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destitute and aged, and in luS endowment of eight alms-houses with a 
comfortable allowance for as many decayed citizens of London, displayed 
that excellent ^ace of charity which was his truest ornament. 

In person Sir Thomas was above the middle height, and handsome when 
a young man, but he was rendered lame bja fall from his horse during one 
of his journeys in Flanders, Sir Thomas Gresham's exemplary life termi- 



nated suddenly on the 2l&t of November, 1.579, after he had just paid a 
visit to the noble building which he had so generously founded. 


ON THE ATTAINMENT OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Let the enlargement of your knowledge Ije one constant view and desigiT 
in life ; since there is no time or place, no transactions, occurrences, or 
engagements in life, which exclude us from this method of improving the 
mind. When we are alone, even in darkness and silence, we may converse 
with our own hearts, observe the working of our own spirits, and reflect 
upon the inward motions of our own passions in some of the latest occur- 
rences in life ; we may acquaint ourselves with the powers and properties, 
the tendencies and inclinations both of body and spirit, and gain «*i more 
intimate knowledge of ourselves. When we are m company, we may 
discover something more of human nature, of human passions and follies, 
and of human affairs, vices and virtues, by conversing with mankind, and 
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observing tbeir conduct. Nor is there any thing more 'valuable than the 
knowledge of ourselves and the knowledge of men, except it be the know- 
ledge of God who made us, and our relation to Him as our Governor. 

AVlien we are in the house or the city, wheresoever we turn our eyes, we 
see the works of men ; when we^are abroad in the countiy^ we behold more 
of the Works of God. The tski^ &aA the ground above and beneath us, 
and the animal and vegetable world round about us, may entertain our 
observation with ten thousa3]d vaTietses. 

Fetch down some knowledge ^rom the clouds^ the stars, the sun, the 
moon, and the revolutions of all the planets. Difr and draw up some 
-valuable meditations from thi^depthsof ihe earth, and search them-wough 
the vast hceans of water. Extract some intellectaal improvement from 
the minerals and metals ; from the wonders of nature among the vegetables 
and herbs, trees and dowers. Learn some lessons from the birds and the 
beasts, and the meanest insect. Head the -wisdom of God, and his admi- 
rable contrivance in them all : read ids almighty power, his rich and various 
goodness, in all the -works of hands* 

From the day and the night, the hours and the flying minutes, learn a 
-wise improvement of time, he watchful to seize every opportunity to 
increase in knowledge. 

From the \ices and follies of othe^ observe what is hateful in them ; 
consider how such a practice looks in another person, and remember that 
it looks as ill or worse in yourself. From the virtue of others, learn some- 
thing worthy of your imitation. 

From the deformity, the distress, or calamity of others, derive lessons 
of thankfulness to God, and h^mins of grateful praise to youT Creator, 
Governor, and Benefactor, who has formed you in a better mould, and 
guarded you from those evils. Lcam also the sacred lesson of content- 
ment in your own estate, and compassion to your neighbour under his 
miseries. 

From your natural powers, sensations, judgmesat, memory, hands, feet, 
make this inference, that they were not given you for nothing, but for 
some useful employment to the honour of your Maker, and for the good 
of your fellow-creatures, as well as for your own best interest and final 
happiness. Dja, Watts. 


THIBETAN SHEEP. 

The enterprising traveller, Hoorcrofb, daring his journey across the vast 
' chain of tlie Himalaya Moantams, in India, undertaken with the hope of 
fmding a passage across those mountains into Tartary, notici^ in the 
district of Ladak, the peculiar race of sheep d which we give ^an En- 
graving. Subsequent obsenations having co^rmed his opinion as to the 
quality of their flesh and wool, the Honourable East Ihdaa C^peny im- 
ported a flock, which were sent for a short time to i&e Gardeas of the 
Zoological Society, Regent^s Park. They were then distributed among 
those landed proprietors whose possessions are best adapted, by soil and 
climate, for naturalising in the British Islands this beautiful variety of the 
mountain sheep. The Wool, the flesh, and the milk of the sheep appear 
to have been very early appreciated as valuable products of the animal : 
with us, indeed, the milk of the flock has given place to that of the herd ; 
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but the two former still retain their importance. ^ Soon after the subju- 
gation of Britain by the Homans, a woollen manufactory was established 
at Winchester, situated in the midst of a district then, as now, peculiarly 



suited to the short-woolled breed of shc^. So successful was this manu- 
facture^.that British cloths were soon preferred at Borne to those of any 
other part of the Empire, and were worn by the most opulent on festive 
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and ceremonial occasions. From tliat time forward, the production of 
wool in this island, and the various manufactures connected with it, have 
gone -on increasing in importance, until it has become one of the chief 
branches of our commerce. 


NAVAL TACTICS. 

N being told the number and size of 
the sails which a vessel can carry 
(that is to say, can sail with, without 
danger of being upset), the unin- 
itiated seldom fail to express much 
surprise. This is not so striking in a 
three-decker, as in smaller vessels, 
because the hull of the former stands 
very high out of the water, for the 
^sake of its triple rank of guns, and 
therefore bears a greater proportion 
to its canvas than that of a frigate or a 
smaller vessel. The apparent inequality 
is most obvious in the smallest vessels, 
as cutters : and of those kept for plea- 
sure, and therefore built for the pur- 
pose of sailing as fast as possible, with- 
out reference to freight or load, there 
are many the hull of which might be 
entirely wrapt up in the mainsEul. It 
is of course very rarely, if ever, that a 
vessel carries at one time all -the sail she 
is capable of; the different sails being usually 
employed according to the circumstances of 
direction of wind and course. The sails of a 
ship, when complete, are as follows >— 

The lowermost sail of the mast, , called thence 
tlio mainsail, or foresail; the topsail, carried by the topsaiUyard ; the 
t op-gallant sail ; and above tb^s there is also set a royal sail, and again 
above this, hut only on emergencies, a sail significantly called a shy-sail. 
Besides all this, the three lowermost of these are capable of having their 
surface to he exposed to the wind increased by means of studding sails, 
which are narrow sails set on each side beyond the regular one, by means 
<*»f small booms or yards, which can be slid out so' as to extend the lower 
yards and topsail-yards : the upper parts of these additional sails hang from 
small yards suspended from the principal ones, and the boom of the lower 
studding-sails is hooked on to the chains. Thus each of the two principal 
masts, the fore and main, are capable of bearing no less than thirteen dis- 
tinct sails. If a ship could be imagined as cut through by a plane, at right 
angles to the keel, close to the mainmast, the area, or surface, of all the 
sails on this would be five or six times as great as that of the section or 
profile of the hull I 

The starboard studding-sails are on the fore-mast, and on both sides of 
the main-top-gallant and main-royal ; but, in going nearly before a wind. 
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there IS no odTantage derived from the stay-sails, which, accordingly, are 
not set. The flying-jib is to be set to assist in steadying the motion. 

The mizen-mast, instead of a lower square-sail like the two others, has a 
sail like that of a cutter, lying in the plane of the keel, its bottom stretched 
on a boom, which extends far over the tafiarel, and the upper edge carried 
by a gaff or yard sloping upwards, supported by ropes from the top of the 
mizen-mast. 

All these sails, the sky-sails excepted, have four sides, as have also the 
sprit-sails on the bowsprit, jib-boom, &c. ; and all, except the sail h^st men- 
tioned on the mizen, usually lie across the ship, or in planes forming con- 
siderable angles with the axis or central line of the ship. There are a num- 
ber of sails which lie in the same plane with the keel, being attached to the 



VESSEL LNDElt ALL SAIL. 


various stays of the masts ; these are triangular sails, and those are called 
staysails which are between the masts : those before the fore-mast, anil^ 
connected with the bowsprit* are the fore staysail, the fore-topmaststoy- 
sail, the^V6, sometimes a flying jih, and another called a middle jih, and 
there are two or three others used occasionally. Thus it appears that there 
are no less than fifty-three different sails, which are used at times, though, 
we believe, seldom more than twenty are set at one time, for it is obviously 
useless to extend or set a sail, if the wind is prevented from filling it by 
another which intercepts the current of air. 

The higher the wind, the fewer the sails which a ship can carry ; but as 
a certain number, or rather quantity, of canvas is necessary in flifferent 
parts of the ship to allow of the vessel being steered, the principal sails. 
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SLIOUTENIKO SAIL IN A Sl’ORM. 

that is, the courses or lower sails, and the top-sails, admit of bcinff reduced 
in extent hy what is termed rtefimy : this is done by tying up the upper 
p.'irt ol the sail to the yard by means of rows of strings called reef-points 
througli tlie canvas ; this reduces the depth of the sail, while its 
nidth IS unaltered on the yard, which is therefore obliged to be lowered on 
the mast accordingly. 

Shijis arc principally distinpinislied as those called merchantmen, which 


I*B£rAllING TO IfAKB SAIL. 


LOOSED SAILS. 




TOr-GAI.LANT-SAIL« HOME. MAKING ON THE STARBOARD TACK. 


belong to individuals or companies, ftnd arc engaged in commerce ; and 
men-(»f-war, or the national ships, built for the purposes of war. The 
latter iTceive their designation from the number of their decks, or of the 
guns which they carry. The largest are termed sliijis of the line, from 
their Ibrniing the line of battle when acting together in fleets ; and are 
divided into first-rates, second-rates, thir<l-rates, &c. First-rates include 
all those carrying l-OO guns and upwards, with a company of 8.')0 men and 
ii])wards ; second-rates mount 90 to 100 guns, and so oji, down to the 
sixth-rates ; but some ships of less than 4-1 guns are termed frigates. 

There arc three principal masts in a complete ship : the tir&t is the 
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wliicli stinuls in the centre of tlie shij) ; at a considerable dis- 
tanee fonvard is the fore-mast ; and at a less distance behind^ the inizen- 
mast. TIsese masts, ])assinf5 the decks, arc fixed firmly in the 

keek There are added to them other masts, \v})ich can he taken doAvn or 
raised — lioisted, as it is U'rrned at sea — at i)loasiire : these are call(*d top- 
masisr ajid, according to iJie fnast to which each is attached — main, fore, 
or mizen-toimiast. When the topmast is carried still higher by the 
addition of a tliird, it recei\es tin* name of top-gallant-mast. The yards 
are long ja>los of wood slung across the masts, or attached to them by one 
(md, and having fixed to them the nj>]»er edge of the principal sails. They 
are named upon the same ]dan as the masts ; for example, the main-yard, 
the fori‘-toj)-sai!-Yartl, and so on. TJie bowsprit is a strong conical ])iece 
of tiinbi'r, jirojccting from the stem of a sliip, and serving to supyiort the 
fore-iiiasi, and as a yard or hoom on wliich certain sails are nioveahle. 

Ae(*ording as the wind blow^s fr<^i different points, in regard to Ibc course 
tlu' ship is sailing, it is neeessary fliat the direction of the yards should be 
«‘lirnii»<Hl, so as to form dith rent angles with the central line or with the 
ke(‘I ; tliis is effected hy ropes hroiight from the ends of the yards to the 
mast hehind that to wdiieli tiiese belong, and then, passing through blocks, 
they eome down to the deck : by pulling one of these, the other being 
Kh'U'kened, tlie yard is brought rouinj to the proper degree of inclination ; 
this js termed bracing the yards, the ropes being termed. braces. 


THE CHOICE OF IIEECULES. 

Wni'N JTorcnles was in that part of his youth in w'Licli it w^as natural for 
him lo consider what course of life he ought to pursue, he one day retired 
into a desert, where tlie silence and solitude of the place very much fa- 
vouretl his meditations. As he was musing on his present condition, and 
very much perplexed in himself on the state of life he should choose, ho 
saw two women, of a larger stature than ordinary, apjiroaching towards 
liim. One of them had a lery noble air, and graceful de})ortineiit ; lier 
beauty was natural and easy, her person clean and unspotted, her eyes cast 
towards tbe ground with an agreeable reserve, her motion and behaviour 
full of modesty, and her raiimnit as w hite as snow’. The other had a great 
deal t)i‘ health and floridness in he. eonnienance, which she had hel))ed 
with an wliite and reil ; and she endeavoured to appear more 

gracciul than ordinary in lier mien, hy a mixture of affectation in all licr 
gesture s. She had a wonderful confidence and assurance in her looks, and 
all the variety of colours in her dress, that she thought were the most 
pro]HT to shew' her comjdcxion to advantage. She cast her eyes upon her- 
self* then turned them on those that were present, to see how^ they liked 
her, and often looked on tlu' figure slie made in her ow’ii shadow’. ' Upon 
her iH'arer approach to Hercules, she stepjied before the other lady’, who 
came forw'ard with a regular, composed carriage, and running up to him, 
accosted him after the following manner : — 

“ My dear Hercules !” says she, “ I find you are very much divided in 
your thoughts upon the w’ay of life that yon ought to choose ; he my 
friend, and follow me ; I will lead you into the possession of pleasure, and 
out of the reach of pain, and remove you from all the noise and disquie- 
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iucle of business. The aifairs of either war or peace shall have no ])owcr 
to ilisturb you. Your Avhole employment shall be to make your life easy, 
and to entertain every sense with its proper {rratifications. SuinptxTous 
tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfume, concerts of music, crowds of 
beauties, arc all in readiness to receive .you. Come along with me into 
tins region of delights, this world of pleasure, and bid farew^ell for ever to 
care, to ])ain, to business.” Hercules, lu*aring the lady talk after this 
manner, desired to know her name, to which she answered — “ friends, 
and those who are well acquainted writh me, call me Happiness ; but my 
enemies, and tliose who would injure my reputation, have given me the 
iiai|ie of Pleasure.” 

By this time the other lady W’as come up, who addressed herself io llic 
young Jiero in a very different manner: — Hercules,” says slie, “ f offer 
myself to you because I know you arc descended from the gods, and gi> e 
proofs of that descent by your love ofirirtue and ap]dication to tlie stiidii's 
proper for your ago. This makes me ho])e you will gain, both for yourself 
and nH\ an immortal reputation. But before I invite yon into my society 
and friendship, I wdll he open and sincere witli you, and must lay this 
down as an established truth, that there is nothing truly valuable w Inch 
can be purchased without ]>ains and labour. The gods have set a price 
n]>ou every real and noble pleasure.* If you would gain the favour of the 
Deity, you must be at the pains of worshipping Him ; if the friendship of 
good men, you must study to oblige them ; if you would be honoured by 
your country, you must take car^ to serve it ; in short, if you would be 
eminent in war or peace, you must become master of all the qnaliticatioiis 
that can make you so. These are the only terms and conditions upon 
which I can propose happiness.” 

The Goddess of Pleasure here broke in upon her discourse : — You see/* 
said she, Hercules^ by her own confession, the way to her pleasures is 
long and difficult ; whereas that which I propose is short and easy.” 

‘‘Alas !” said the otlier lady, whose visage glowed with passion, made up 
of scorn and pity, *‘what are the pleasures you propose? To eat before you 
are hungry ; drink before you are athirst ; sleep before you are tired ; to 
gra< ify appetites before they are raised, and raise such appetites as Nytme 
never planted. You never heard the most delicious music, which is tl)e 
praise of one’s-sclf ^ nor saw the most beautiful object, which is the work 
of one’s own hands. Your votaries pass .away their youth in a dream of 
mistaken pleasures, while they are hoarding up anguish, tormeiil, and 
remorse for old age. As for me, 1 am the friend of gods and of good rncui ; 
an agreealde companion to the artizan ; an household giiardian to the 
fathers of families; a patron and protector of servants ; an associate in ail 
true and generous friendships. The banquets of my votaries are m ver 
costly, but always delicious ; for none eat or drink of them who an* not 
invited by hunger or thirst. Their slumbers are sound, and their wakings 
cheerful. My young men have the pleasure of hearing themselves praised 
by those who are in years ; and those who are in years, of being honoured 
by those who are young. In a word, my followers are favoured by tlie 
gods, beloved by their acq\iaintance, esteemed by their country, and after 
the close of their labours honoured hy posterity.” 

We know, by the life of this memorable hero, to which of these two 
ladies he gave up his heart ; and I believe eyery one who reads this will do 
him the justice to approve his choice. Tafler. 


M 2 
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STRATA FLORIDA ABBEY. 


The remains of Strata Florida Abbey, in South Wales, are most interest- 
ing in many points of view, more especially as the relics of a stately semi- 
nary for learning, founded as early as the year 1164. The community of 
the Abbey were Cistercian monks, who soon attained great celebrity, and 
acquired extensive possessions. A large library was founded by them, which 
included the national records from the earliest periods, the works of the 
bards and the genealogies of the Princes and great families in Wales. The 
monks also compiled a valuable history of the Principality, down to the 
death of Llewellyn the Great. When Edward 1. invaded Wales, he burned 
the Abbey, but it was rebuilt a.d. 1294* 
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Extensive woods once flourished in the vicinity o^ Strata Florida, and its 
burial-place covered no less than 120 acres. A long list of dtoiinent persons 
i'rom all parts of Wales were here buried, and amongst them David ap 
Gwillim, the famous bard. The churchyard is now reduced to small di<* 
mcnsions ; but leaden cofflns, doubtless belonging to once person- 

ages, are still found, both there and at a distance from the JSI^er^. A few 
aged box and yew-trees now only remain to tell of the luxuriant verdure 
which once grew around the Abbey ; and of the venerable pile itself little is 
left, except an arch, and the fragment of a flue old wall, about 'forty feet 
high. A small church now stands within the enclosure, more than com- 
monly interesting from having been built with the materials of the once 
celebrated Abbey of Strata Florida. 
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young men, like tlie fbps of more civilized nations, paint their skins and 
curl their bair.^^ Their arms are the javelin, a large shield of buffalo-hide, 
and a short club. 

Tlie women exhibit taste in the arrangement of their dress, particularly 
for that of tlig Jiead, which consists of a turban made of skin, and profusely 
ornaiiiented with beads, of which adornment both men and women are very 
fond. A nuGintle of skin, variously bedecked w'ith these and other showy 
truikets, is worn ; and the only distinction betw'centhe di*ess of the chieftains^ 
wives and those of a lower rank consists in a greater profusion of orna- 
ments possessed by the former, but of which all are alike vain. There is 
no change of dress, the whole wardrobe of the female being that which she 
carries about with her and sleeps in, for bed-clothes they have none. 

The grain which they chiefly cultivate is a kind of millet : a small 
quantity of Indian corn and some pumpkins are likewrise growm ; but 
a species of sugar-cane is produced in great abundance, and of this 
they are extremely fond. Their diet, however, is chiefly milk in a sour 
curdled state. They dislike swine’s flesh, keep no poultry, arc averse to fish, 
but indulge in eating the jftesb of their cattle, which they do in a very 
disgusting way. Although naturafiy brave and warlike, they prefer an 
indolent j)astoral life, huiitiiQkg being aa occasional pastime. 

Much light was throwm the condition and liiture ])ros])ects of this 
people in 183.5, by some papers relative to the Cape of Good l[o])e, ivliieh 
were laid l)cfore the English Gk)T«Tnment. From these it appeared that a 
system of oppression and unjustifiable iippropriation on the part of tlic 
whites, have from time to tinre roused the savage energies of the Kaffirs, 
and impelled them to make severe rejwrisals upon their European spoilers. 
The longing of the Cape coloitists for the well-watered valleys of tiie Kaf- 
firs, and of the latter for the colonial cattle, which are much superior to 
their own, stiU are, as they have alw'ays been, the sources of irritation. 
Constant skirsiishes took place, until, at le^th, in 1H34„ the savages poured 
into the coloitj in vast numbers, w^asted tire farms, diwe off the cattle, and 
murdered noit a few of the inhalntauts. An army of 4000 men was marched 
against the invaders, who were driven far beyond the beHandary-Iino w liich 
foimcrly separated Kaflirland from Cape Colony, and iwt only forced to eon- 
fine themselves within the new limits prescribed, hut to pay a hea\y fijie. 
Tr entices have been entered into, and tracts of ecmixtry assigned to the 
Kaffir chiefs of several families, who acknowledge themselves to l>e sub j eels 
nf (ireat Britain, and who are to pay a fat ox amniaHy as a ciuit-rent for 
the lands which they f^ccopy. 

IMacomo, one of the Kaffir Chiefs, is a man of most remarkable elia- 
racter and talent, and succetded his father, Gaika, who had been possessed 
^f mueh greater power and wider territories than the son, but had found 
himself compelled to yield up a large portion of his lands to the colonists. 
IMacomo received no education; all the culture which his mind ever obtained 
being derived from occasional intercourse with missionaries, aCler he had 
grown to manhood . From 1819, the period of Gaika’s concessions, up to the 
year 1829, he with his tribe dwelt upon the Kat river, fallowing their pastoral 
life in peace, and cultivating their corn-fields. Suddenly tltey were ejected 
from their lands by the Kat river, on the plea that Gaika had ceded these 
lands to the colony. Macomo retired, almost without a murmur, to a dis- 
trict farther inland, leaving the very grain growing upon his fields. He 
took np a new position on the hanks of the river Clmnice, and here he and 
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his tribe dwelt until 1 833, when they were again driiten out to seek a new 


home, almost without pretence. 



On thia occaaion Macomo did make a 
remonstrance, in a document ad- 
dressed to an influential person of the 
colony. In the whole of this savage 
Kaffi^*s letter, there is/' says Dr. 
Philip, a beautiful simplicity, a 
touching pathos, a conflding magna- 
nimity, a dignifled remonstrance, 
which shows its author to be. no com- 
mon man. It was dictated to an 


interpreter. 














“As I and my people," writes Macomo, “have been driven hack over 
the Chunice, without being informed why, I should be glad to know from 
the Government what evil we have done. I was only told that we 
retire over tlie Chunice, but for what reason I was not iiifoiined. It was 
agreetl that I and my people should live west of the Chunice, a-s v. cll as 
east of it. When shall 1 and my people be able to get rest 
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RAILWAY TUNNELS. 


F the difficulties which occasionally baffle the 
man of science, in his endeavours to contend 
with the hidden secrets of the crust of the 
earth which we inhabit, the Kilsby Tunnel of the 
London and North-western Railway presents a 
striking example. The proposed tunnel was to 
be driven about 160 feet below the surface. It 
Wr was to be, as indeed it is, 2399 yards in length, 
with two shafts of the extraordinary size of sixty 
feet in diameter, not only to give air and ventilation, 
but to admit light enough to enable the engine-driver, 
in passing through it with a train, to see the rails from 
ena to end. In order correctly to ascertain, and hbnestly 
to make known to the contractors the nature of the 
ground through which this great work was to pass, the 
engineer-in-chief sank the usual number of what are 
called trial shafts and; from the result, the usual advertisements 


for tenders were issued, and the shafts, &c, having been minutely exa- 
mined by the competing contractors, the work was let to one of them for 
the sum of ^5699,000. In order to drive the tunnel, it was deemed neces- 


sary to construct eighteen working shafts, by which, like the heavings of a 
mole, the contents of the subterranean gallery were to be brought to the 
surface. This interesting work was in busy progress, when, all of a sudden, 
it was ascertained, that, at about 200 yards from the south end of the tun- 
nel, there existed, overlaid by a bed of clay, forty feet thick, a hidden quick- 
sand, which extended 400 yards into the proposed tunnel, and which the 
trial shafts on each side of it had almost miraculously just passed without 
touching. Overwhelmed at the discovery, the contractor instantly took to 
his bed; and though he was justly relieved by the company from his 
engagement, the reprieve came too late, for he actually died, 

Tlie general ppinion of the several eminent ' engineers who were con- 
sulted was against j>rocecdLng ; but Mr. R. Stephenson offered to under- 
take the responsibility of the work. His first operation was to low^r 
the w^atcr with which he had to contend, and it was soon ascertained 


that the quicksand in question covered several square miles. The 
tunnel, tliirty feet high by thirty feet broad, was formed of bricks, laid in 


cement, and the bricklayers w'cre progressing in lengths averaging twelve 
feet, when tliosc who were nearest the quicksand, on driving into the roof, 
j^erc Budd(Mily almost overwhelmed by a deluge of water, w^hich hurst in 
upon them. As it was evident that no time w^as to be lost, a gang of work- 
men, protected by the extreme power of the engines, were, with their 
materials, placed on a raft ; and while, with the utmost celerity, they 
were completing the walls of that short length, the water, in spite of every 
effort to keep it down, rose with such rapidity, that, at the conclusion of the 
w ork, the men were so near being jammed against the roof, that the assistant- 


ciigiueer jumped overboard, and then swimming, with a rope in his mouth, 
he tow^ed the raft to the nearest working shaft, through w’hich he and his 
men were safely lifted to daylight, or, as it is termed by miners, “ to grass.’* 
The water iiow' rose in the shaft, and, as it is called, “ drowned the works,” 
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SUN -FISH. 

While lying in Little Killery Bay, on tLe coast of Connemara, in her Ma- 
jesty’s surveying ketch Sylviay wc were attracted by a large fin above the sur- 
face, nioving with an oscillatoi*y motion, somewhat resembling the action 
of a man sculling at the stern of a boat ; and knowing it to be an unusual 
visitor, immediately got up the harpoon and went in chase. In the 
^ meantime, a coun- 

try boat came up 
with the poor ani- 
mal, and its crew 
intiicted upon it 
sundry blows with 
whatever^ they 
could lay their 
hands on — oars, 
grappling, stones, 
&c. — but were un- 
successful ill tak- 
ing it ; and it dis- 
appeared for some 



Sinn VIEW' oi' bun fish. 

few minutes, when it again exhibited its 
fin oil tbe other side of the Bay. The 
(dull and stupid animal permitted usi to 
place our boat immediately over it, and 
made no effort to escape. The harpoon 
never having been sharpened, glaaieed off 
wilhout effect ; but another sailor suc- 
ceeded in seeming it by the tail with a 
boat-hook, iiiid passing the bight of a rope 
behind its fins, w'c hauled it on shore, 
under Salrock House, llic residence of 
General Tlioinjisoii, who, with his family, 
came down to inspect this strange-lookiug 
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iiiliabitant of the sea. We were well soused by the splashing of its fins, 
ere a dozen hands succeeded in transporting this heavy creature from its 
native abode to the shore, wliere it passively died, giving only an occa- 
sional movement with its fins, or uttering a kind of grunt. 

This animal, I believe, is a specimen of the Sun-fish {Orthagoriscm) * 
It has no bony skeleton ; nor did we, in ouf rather hasty dissectioil, dis- 
cover any osseous structure whatever, except (as we were informed by one 
who afterwards inspected it) that there was one which stretched bet^^cn the 
large fins. Its jaws also had bony terminations, unbroken into te^h, and 
parrot-like, which, when not in use, are hidden by the cnvclopement of the 
gums. The form of the animal is preserved by an entire cartilaginous 
case, of about three inches in thickness, covered hy a kind of shagreen skin, 
so amalgamated with the cartilage as not to be separated from it. This case 
is easily penetrable with a knife, and is of pearly whiteness, more resembling 
cocoa-nut in appearance and texture than anything else I can compare 
it with, "^^he interior cavity, containing the vital parts, terminates a little 
behind the large fins, where the cartilage was solid, to its tapered extremity, 
which is without a caudal fin. Witliin, and around the back part, lay the 
flesh, of a coarse fibrous texture, slightly salmou-ecjonred. The livrrw'as such 
as to fill a common ])ail, and there was a large quantity of red blood. The 
nostril, top of the eye, and top of the gill-orifice are in line, as represented 
ill the Engraving. The dimensions are as under : — 

Eye round, and like that of an ox, 2\ inches diameter. Gill-orifice, 4 
inch(‘s by 2^ inches. Dorsal and anal fins e({ual, 2 ft. 2 in. long, by 1 ft. 
3 ill. wide. Pectoral fins, 10 in. high by 8 brt>ad. Length of fish, 6 ft. 
Depth, from the extremities of the large fins, 7 ft. 4 in. Extreme breadth 
at the swelling under the eye, only 20 in. Weight, 6 cwt. 42 lb. 

Cai^tain Bedfoud, R.N. 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

F Nelson and the North 

the glorious day’s renown^ 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown, 

And h(T arms along the deep ])roudly 

By each gun the lighted br.and. 

In a hold determined hand — 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 


^ Like Leviathans aficat 
— ' Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 

|While the sign of battle flew 
^On the lofty British line ; 

^It was ten of April morn, by the chime. 

As they drifted on their path : 

There was silence decj) as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 
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But the might of England flush'd 
To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rush’d 
O’er the deadly space between. 

** Hearts of Oak !’* our Captains cried ; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships. 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun. 

Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back — 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : 

Then ceased, and all is wail 
As they strike the shatter’d sail. 

Or, in conflagration pale. 

Light the gl€y3m. 

Out spoke the victor then. 

As he hail’d them o’er the wave, 

"^‘Ye are brothers! ye arc men! 

And we conquer but to save ; 

So peace instead of deatli let us bring. 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet. 

With their crews, at England’s feet. 

And make submission meet 
To our King.” 

Then Denmark bless’ d our chief. 

That he gUAC her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
her people wildly rose. 

As Death withdrew his shades from the day ; 

While the sun look’d smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woeful sight. 

Where tlic fires ol funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might. 

By the festal cities’ blaze. 

Whilst the wdiie-cup shines in light ; 

And yet, amidst that joy and uproar. 

Let us think of them that sleep. 

Full many a fathom deep. 

By thy wild and stormy steep — 

Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain’s pride. 

Once so faithful and so true. 
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On the deck, of fame that died • 

With the gallant, good Riou — 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave : 

While the billow mournful rolls. 

And the mermaid’s song condoles. 

Singing glory to the souls • • 

Of the brave. Campbell. 


ARTILLERY TACTICS. 


V 


sheep-i 


ANNON took their name from the 
French "word Carme, a reed. Be-' 
fore their invention, machines were 
used for throwing enormous stones. 
These were imitated from the Arabs, 
and called ivgenia^ whence engi- 
neer. The first cannon were made 
of wood, wrapped up in nnuiorous 
^ folds of Itnen, and well secured by 
^iron hoops. The true epoch of the 
use of metallic cannon cannot be 
ascertained ; it is certain, however, 
that they w^re in use about the middle of 
the 1 4*h century. The Engraving beneath 
represents a field-battery gun taking up its 
position in a canter. The piece of ord- 
nance is attached, or ^'limbered up” to an 
ammunition carriage, capable of carrying 
tw'o gunners, or privates, whilst the drivers 
are also drilled so as to be able to serve at 
the gun in action, in case of casualties. 

Having reached its destination, and been 
detached or “unlimbered” ftoin the front 
carriage, w e next sec the Action of loading ; 
the ramrod having at its other extremity 
skin mop, larger than the bore of the piece, and called “a 




TAKING UP POSITION. 
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sponge.” This inotrument, before loading, is .invariably used, whilst 
the touch-hole or '"vent” is covered by the thumb of the gunner espe- 
cially numbered off for this important duty ; and the air being thus ex- 







* 


eluded, the fire, which often remains within the bore, attached to cither 
portions of cartridge-case or wadding, is extinguished. Serious accidents 
have been known to occur from a neglect of this important preliminary to 
loading ; as a melancholy instance, a poor fellow may be seen about the 
Woolwich barracks, both of whose arms were blown off above the elbow 
joint, w^hilst ramming home a cartridge before the sponge had been properly 
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rialNG IN KETllEAT. 


If it is deemed essential to keep up a fire upon the enemy during a tem- 
porary retreat, or in order to avoid an overwhelming body of cavalry di- 
rected against guns unsupported by infantry, in that case the limber remains 
as close as possible to the field-piece, as shown in the Engraving above. 
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SkiU'ul provisions are made against the various contingencies likel}'- to 
occur ill action. A wheel may be shattered by the enemy’s shot, and the 
gun thereby disabled for the moment : this accident is met by supporting 
the Tiioce upon a handspike, firmly grasped by one or two men on each side. 


f T. 














DISABI^BB WmEEL. 


according to •the weight of the gun, whilst a spare wheel, usually sus- 
pended at the back of the tumbril,” or ammunition waggon, is obtained, 
and ill a few moments made^to, remedy the loss, as represented above. 

The extraordinary rapidity w^h which a gun can he dislodged from its 
carriage, anil o^erv portion of its complicated machinery scattered upon 
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the ground, is hardly to he believed unless witnessed ; hut the wonder is 
increased tenfold, on seeing with what magical celerity the death-dealing 
w eapon can he put together again. These operations will be readily under- 
stood by an examination of the Illustrations. In that at the foot of jjage 
1 75 the cannon is lying useless upon the earth ; one wheel already forms the 
rude festing-place of a guimdt, whilst the other is in the act of being dis- 



MOUKTING A GUN. 


placed. By the application of a rope round the termination of the breech, 
and the lifting of the trail ol‘ the carriage, care being previously taken that 
the trunnions are in their respeeme sockets, a very slight exertion of 
manual labour is required to put the gun into fighting trim. That we may 
be understood, we will add that the trunnions are the short round ])ieces 
of iron, or brass, projecting from the sides of the cannon, and their re- 
lative position can he easily ascertained by a glance at the gun occuj)ying 
the foreground of the Illustration where the dismantling is depicted. To 
perform the labour thus required in managing cannon, is called to serve 
the guns. 

Cannon arc cast in a solid mass of metal, either of iron or brass ; they 
are then bored by being placed upon a machine which causes the w^hole 
mass to turn round very rapidly. The boring tool being pressed against 
the cannon thus revolving, a deep hole is made in it, called the bore. 


THE TREE KANGAROO AND BLACK LEOPARD. 

The ordinary mode in which the Kangaroos make their way on the ground, 
as well as by flight from enemies, is by a series of bounds, often of pro- 
digious extent. They spring from their hind limbs alone, using neither 
the tail nor the fore limbs. In feeding, they assume a crouching, hare-like 
position, resting on the fore paws as well as on the hinder extremities, while 




THEC KA^"CrAKO^, AND [LACK LIO'AKD. 
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tlioy browse on the herbage. In this attitude they hop gently along, the 
tail being pressed to the ground. On the least alarm they rise on the hind 
limbs, and bound to a distance with great rapidity. Sometimes, when ex- 
cited, the old male of the great kangaroo stands on tiptoe and on his tail, 
and is then of ptodigious height. It readily takes to the water, and swims 
well, often resorting to this mode of escape from its enemies, among wdiich 
is the dingo, or wild dog of Australia. 

Man ^ however, the most unrelenting foe of this inoffensive animal. It 
is a native of New’ Holland and Van Hiemen’s Land, and was first disco- 
vered by the celebrated navigator Captain Cook, in 1770, while stationed 
on the coast of New Soiitli Wales. In Van Diemen's Land the great 
kangaroo is regularly hunted with fox-hounds, as the deer or fox in 
England. ♦ 

Tlie Tree Kangaroo, in general appearance, much resembles the common 
kangaroo, having many of that aniinars peculiarities. It sediis to have 
tlie powder of moving very quickly on a tree ; sometimes holding tight^ith 
its fore feet, and bringing its hind feet up together with a jump ; at other 
times climbing ordinarily. 

In the island of Java a black variety of the Leopard is not uncommon, 
and siiiii are occasionally seen in*'(5Sr menageries ; they are dc^eper than 
the general tint, and (he\s]>nts show iji certain lights only. Nothing can 
exceed the grace and agility of tlie leopards ; they bomid'wilh astonishing 
ease, ciiinh tro('s, and sw iin, and the flexibility of tlie body enables tliem 
to creej) along the ground with the cautious sih nee of a snake on their 
iinsus])ccting ])rcy. 

In India the leopard is called by the natives the ‘‘ tree-llg(T,’' from 
its generally taking refngo in a tree w'hen pursued, and also from being 
often seen among the hniiudies : so quick and active is tin' animal in this 
fait nation, tliat it is not easy to take a fair aim at him. Antedopes, deer, 
small quadru[K’ds, iuid monkeys arc its ]>rey. It scddoni attacks a man 
voluntarily, hut, if pirn ok cd, becomes a formidable assailant. It is soino- 
timcfa taken ir^, pitfalls an<l trajis. In some old writers there are ac counts 
c l the leojirn d being taken in a traj), by means of a mirror, which, wdicii the 
animal jnm]/s against it, brings a door down iqurn him. 





CHARITY. ■ 

I!) sweeter sounds adorn my fiowdiig tongue, 
Tiian ever man prouonnc'C'd or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divhie, 
'I'hat thonglit can reach, or science can 
define ; 

x\nd had I power to ghe that knowledge 
birth. 

In all tlie s])eec’lies of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadraeli's zeal my glowing breast in- 
s}>ire. 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 

Or h.acl 1 faith like that wdiicdi Israel saw, 

Vheii Moses gave them niiraele.s and lav/ : 
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Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent guest, • 
Were not thy power exerted in my breast, 
Those speeches w-ould send up unheeded pray’r 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal’s sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form, my eloquence were noise. 



Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind. 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guide 
Betwixt vile shame and arbitrary pride. 

Not soon provoked, slie easily forgives ; 

And much she suffers, as she inueh believes. 


N 9 
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Soft peace sue brings wherever she arrives*; 

She builds our quiet, as she forms our lives ; 

Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even. 

And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Each other gift, which God on man bestows, 

' Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows ; 

To one fix^d purpose dedicates its power ; 

4 nd finishing its act, exists no more. 

hus, in obedience to what Heaven decrees. 

Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 

But lasting Charity’s more ample sway. 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decoy, 

In happy triumi)h shall for ever live. 

And endless goc^ difiiise, and endless praise receive. 

As through the artist’s inter^'ening glass. 

Our eye observes the distant planets pass, 

A little we discover, but allow 

That more remains unseen than art can show; 

So whilst our miii4 its knowledge would improve. 

Its feeble eye intent on things above. 

High as we may we lift oj^a reason u}>. 

By faith directed, and confirm’d by hope ; 

Tet are we able only to survey 
Dawnings of beams and promises of day; 

Heav’n’s fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight — 

Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispell’d ; 

The Son shall soon be face to face beheld. 

In all his robes, with all his glory on. 

Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 

Then constant Faith, and holy Hope shall vie. 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy ; 

Whilst thou, more ha]>py pow*r, fair Charity, 

Triumphant sister, greatest of the three. 

Thy ofiice, and thy nature still the same. 

Lasting thy lamp, and unconsumed thy flame, 

Sliall still survive — 

Shall stand before the host of heav’n confesf^ 

For ever blessing, and for ever blest. Prior. 


SARDIS. 

ARDIS, the ancient capital of the kingdom of Lyd]^ 
is situated on the river Pactolus, in the fertile plain 
below Mount Tmolus. Wealth, pomp, and luxury 
characterised this city from very ancient times. The 
story of Crmsus, its last King, is frequently alluded 
to by historians, as affording a remarkable example of 
the instability of human greatness. This Monarch 
considc*red himself the happiest of human beings, but 
being checked by the philosopher Solon for his arro- 
gance, he w^as offended, and dismissed the sage from his Court wdth 
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disgrace. Not long ‘afterwards, led away by the ambiguous answers of 
the oracles, he conducted a large army into the field against Cyrus, the 
future conqueror of Babylon, but was defeated, and obliged to return 
to his capital, where he shut himself up. Hither he was aoon followed 
and besieged by Cyrus, with a far inferior force j but, at the expiration 
of fourteen days, the citadel, which had ■been deemed impregnable, was 
taken by a stratagem, and Croesus was condemned to the flames. When 
the sentence was about to be executed, he w^as heard to invok<^ the name 
of Solon, and the curiosity of Cyrus being excited, he asked the cause ; 
and, having heard his narrative, ordered him to be set free, and subse- 
quently received him into his confidence. 



Under the Homans, Sardis declined in importance, and, being destroyed 
by an earthquake, for some time lay- desolate, until it was rebuilt by the 
Homan Emperor Tiberius. 

The situation of Sardis is very Ijeautiful, hut the country over which it 
looks is almost, deserted, and the valley is become a swamp. The hill of 
the citadel, when seen from the opposite bank of the* Hermus, , appears of a 
triangular form ; . and at the back of it rise ridge after ridge of mountiuns, 
the highest covered with snow, and many of them beanng evident marks 
of having been jagged and distorted by earthquakes, Tlie citadel is ex- 
ceedingly difficult of ascent ; but the magnificent view w^hich it commands 
of the plain of the Hermus, and other objects of interest, amply repays 
the risk and fatigue. The village, small as it is, boasts of containing 
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one^of the most rcinarkablc remains of antiquity in AiSia ; namely, the 
vast Ionic temple of the heathen goddess Cybele, or the earth, on the 
banks of the Pactolus, In 1750, six columns of this temple were stand- 
ing, but four of them have since been thrown down by the Turks, for the 
sake of the gold which they expected to find in the joints. 

Tw o or three mills and a few (nud huts, inhabited by Turkish herdsmen, 
contain all the present population of Sardis. 


MAETjELLO TOAVEES. 

T a time when there appeared to be good reason 
for believing that the invasion of England was 
contemplated, the Govermnent turned their 
attention to the defence of such portions of the 
coast as seemed to present the greatest facility 
for the landing of a hostile force. As the 
Kentish coast, from East Were Bay to Dym- 
clmrch 3 seemed more especially exposed, a line 
‘ of^ Martollo Towers was erected between these 
twro ])oir4g,^at a distance from each other of 
from oiie>quarter to ihreerquarters of a mile. 
Other towers of the same kind were erected ou 
various parts of the coast where the shore was 
lows in otlier parts of England, but more jjarticularly in the rV>mities of 
Sussex and Suflblk. T(Avers of this con^tnmtion appear to have been 
ado])tcd, owing to the resistance Jhat w^ns made by the Tower of Martelln, 
in the island of Corsica, to the British forqos ^ 'Onder Lord Hood and 
Gene ral Diindas, in 17114. This^ tower> ivliich was built in the form of 
an oblruiKtatcd cone — like the body qf a ^indfeill — w as situated in Mar- 
tclbi, or Martle Bay. xls it rendered the landing of the troops ditli- 
cult, (k)minodore Linzee anchored in the hay to the we^ward, and tlierc 
landed the troops on the evening of the 7th of Febr<iary, taking posses- 
sion of a height that commanded the tower., ^.tbelsp^iver imi)eded the 
advance of the trGO}»s, it was the next day lUl^ked from tlic bay by the 
vessels ForiiftifJe and Jnno y- £ut after a cannonade of tw'o hours and ahalf, 
the shij)S w'cre obliged to haul o^, the sustaiued consider- 

able damage from red-hot shot discliarge^Trq»^ tower. The tower, 
after having been cannonaded from the height feS two days, .surrendered ; 
rather, it w ould appear, from th# alarm of th^^ garrison, than from any 
great injury that the tow^er had sustained. Tljfe English, on taking pos- 
- ssjssionof the fort, found that the garrison had orij^n^y consisted of thirty- 
tliree men, of whom two only were wounded, thou^ walls 

were of great thicloiess, and bombproof ; and the paraph .Cbhdsted of an 
interior lining of rush mattillg, filled up to the exterior of the parapet with 
sand. The only guns they had were two IB-pounders. 

The towers erected between East Were Bay and Dymchurch (u] awards 
of twenty) were built of brick, and were from about 35 feet to 40 feet 
high : the entrance to them was by a low door-way, about seven feet and a 
half from the ground ; and admission was gained by means of a ladder, 
which was afterAvards withdrawn into the interior. A high step of two 
feet led to the first fioor of the tower, a room of about thirteen feet 
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diametoj and witli tli€ walls about five feet thick. Round this room were 
loopholes in the walls, at such an elevation, that the men would be obliged 
to stand on benches in the event of their bjing required to oppose an attack 
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TURKISH CUSTOMS. 




LJ 


TT^RACTERISTICALLY indo^ 
lent, tlie fondness for a sedentary 
. lift IS « 5 tronger, perhaps, with the 

n vj Tuiks, than with any other people 

of whom we read. It is difhcult 
to dt fecnbe the grayity and apathy 
% hitli constitute the (fistinguishing 
— f atuies of their character . e\ clo- 
thing in their manners tends to 
f )stcr in them, especially m the 
lughei classes, an almost immcible 
loTc of ease and luxurious leisuie. 
The general rule which they s< cm to 
down tor their gmdance, is that 
of i*{ % Cl t ikuig the trouble to do anything 


i cm&( 1 ^ t which tin > can pos- 
sjljJ^ L,ct others to do for them , 
aiK^ tilt precision w ith V Inch 
th(> obsene it 111 some of the 
Tjunuttst tiifle^ of domestic 
life IS almost Amusing A 
Tuikish gentleman, who lias 
oiicc t oniposed his body upon 
the corner of a sofa, appears 
to attach a ceitaiii nowin of 
grandeur to the kec^nig of 
it there, and it is only someh 
thing of the gravest imjiort- 
i^nce that induces him to 
disturb his position If he 
wislics to piocure an^tlung 
that is within a few steps of 
mm, he summoiis his slaves 
h} clapping Ins hands (the 
Eastern mode of ringing 
the bell”), and bids them 
bung it to him his feelings 
dignity would be hurt b> 
fcti^tiug up to rt och it himself, 
course, this habit of inac- 
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tion preyails equally Trtth the female sex : a Turkish lady would not think 
of picking up a fallen handkerchief, so long as she had an attendant to do it 
for her. As may he supposed, the number of sla'ves in a Turkish house- 
hold of any importance is very great. 

The position of women in Eastern countries is so totally unlike that 
which tiiey hold in our own happy lautf, that we must refer expressly 
to it, in order that the picture of domestic life presented to us in 
the writings of all travellers in the East may be understood.* Amongst 
all ranks, the wife is not the friend and companion, but the slave 
of her hushaud ; and eii ivhen treated with kindness and aifection, 
her state is still far below 
that of her sisters in 
Christian lands. Ev en in the 
humblest rank of hfe, the 
meal which the wife prepares 
with her own hands for her 
husband, she must not par- 
take of with him. The hard- 
working Eastern peasant, and 
the fine lady who spends most 
of her time in eating sweet- 
meats, or in embroidery, are 
both alike dark and ignorant; 
foi it would be accounted a 
folly, if not a sin, to teach 
them eien to read. 

Numerous carriers, or sell- 
ers of w^ater, obtain tlieir liv-' 
in gin the East hv supphdng 
the inhabitants with it. They 
are permitted to fill their 
watci-bags, made of goat- 
skin'?, at the public fountains. 

This goat-skin of the carrier 
has a long brass' spout, and 
from this the Water is poured 
into a brass cup, for any one 
who wishes to drink. Many 
of these are employed by tm 
charitable, to distribute water 
in the streets; and they pray 
the thirsty to partak#^ of 
bounty offered to them in the 
name of God, praying that 
Paradise and pamon maybe the lot of him who affords the refreshing gift. 

The Dancing Dervises are a religious oider of Moliainedans, who 
affect a great deal of patience, humility, and charity. Pjirt of their reli- 
gious observanc^consista in i^mcing or whirling their bodies round with 
the greatest rapidity imaginable, to the sound of a flute ; ind long practice 
has enabled them to do this writhout suffering the least inconvenience from 
the strange movement. 

In Eastern countries, the bread is generally made in the form of a large 
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til in cake, which is torn and folded up, almost hke a sheet of paper ; it 
can then be used (as kni^ es and forks are not employed by the Oi icntals) 

for 'the purpose of rolling to- 
gether a mouthful of meat, or 
supping up gra\\ and vegeta- 
bles, at the meals. 


ON STTjDY. 

Studies serve for delight, foi 
ornament, and for ability. Tlie 
chief use for delight is in j>ii- 
vateness and retiiiug ; for niiia- 
ment, is in discouise, and for 
ability, is in the judgment and 
disposition of hu^-iness. For 
ex]>ert men can ev cuti% and 
perhaps judge of jiaitieulars 
one by one ; but the gcncial 
counsels, and the plot**, and 
mai shading of atfaiis, come host 
from those that aie haincd. 
To spend too much time in 
studies, is sloth , to use them 
too much for ornament, is affeet- 
aUoii ; tomake judgmi nl wholly 
by their ruh s, is the humour fd’ 
a scholar. They perfett natnic, 
and are perfected h} experience, 
for natural abilitub are hke 
natural plants, that nc ed jiruning 
bj dutv ; and studies them- 
selves do give foith diicctions 
too much at lar^e, except the^ 
be Ijounded in by exiiCncncc, 
DAhciNo BEBvisB). Crallj men contemn studies, 

simple men admire the in, and wise men use them: for they teach 
not their own use, hut that is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. Head not to contradict and confute, nor to be- 
licv c and take for granted ; not to find talk and discourse, but to w eigh 
*aud consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested; that is, some books are 
onl> in parts ; others to be read, but not cunousl} ; and some^^' to be 
read wholh, and with diligence and attention. Some books alw may be 
lead by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; but that shoul(j^bc^« 
only ill the less important arguments, and the meaner sorts of books , else 
distilled hooks are hke common distilled waters, flash^***things. Reading 
maketh a full man ; conference a read^ man ; and writing an exact man. 
And, therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great memory ; if 
he confer little, he had need hav e a present wit ; and if he read little, he had 
need have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. — Bacon. 
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THE SHORES OF GREECE. 

He wko hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is lied ; 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress : 

Before D^ay^s effacing fingers. 

Have swept the lines where beajjj^y Ihigers, 
And mark’d the mild, angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that ’s there-; 

The fix’d, yet tender traits tliat streak 
The languor of the placid check. , ^ 



suniEUKAanAN chapei., onisECE. 


And, Imt for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires luM: — ^wihs not — weeps not — now ; 
And, but for that chill, changeless brow. 
Whose touch thrills with mortality, 

And curdles to the gazer’s heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon : 

Yes, hut for these, and these alone. 

Some monieuts — «.y, one treacherous hour— 
He still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d. 

The first, last look by death reveal’d- 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; 

•Tis Greece, but living Greece no more I 
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So coWly sweet — so deadly fair — ■ 

We start, for soul is wanting tbete : 

Hers is tbc loveliness in death 

That parts not quite witb parting breatb ; 

But beauty, with that fearful bloom. 

That hue whicK haunts it to the tomb : 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewelTbeam of feeling past away! 

Spark of that dame — ^perchance of Heavenly birth, 

“Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish’d earth! 

. Byron# 


THE POET OP ATTOCK. 

TTOCK is a fort and small town in the Punjauh, on the left 
or east bank of the Indus, 942 miles from the sea, and close 
below the place where it receives the water of the Khabool 
river, and first becomes navigable. The name, signifying 
Stacie^ is supposed to have been giren to it under the pre- 
sumption that no scmpnlous Hino^ would proceed westward 
of it ; hut this strict principle, like many others of similar na- 
ture, is little acted on. Some- state that the name was given 
by the Emperor Akhar^ because he here found much difficulty 
in crossing the river. ,The river itself is at this place fre- 
quently by the xmtives cadled A ttoek. Here isa bridge, formed 
usually of from twenty to thirty hotats, across the stream, at 
a spot where it is 537 feet wide. In summer, when the melt- 
ing of the snows in the lofty to the north raises 

tlic* stream so that the bridge becomes endmog^ed, it is withdravn:i, and 
tlic communication is then effected bpr means of a feiry. 

Tlie banks of the river arc very h%h, so that the enormous accession 
wliioli ihe ^ oluine of water receives during inundation scarcely affects the 
breadth, but merely increases the depth. The“ rock forming the banks is 
of a dark -coloured slate, polished by the force of the stream, so as to shine 
like black marble. Between these, ^‘one clear blue stream shot past.” 
The de])th of the Indus here is thirty feet in the lowest state, and between 
sixty and seventy in the liigb^st, anci ruifs at the rate of six miles an hour. 
Tlu're is a ford at some distance above the eohffueace of the river of Kba- 
bool ; but the extreme coldness and rapidity of the .water render it at all 
times very dangerous^ and cm the slightest inundation quite impracticable. 

‘ The bridge is supported by an association of batmen, who receive the 
revenue of a village allottea for this purpcBse by the Emperor Akbar, and 
a small daily pay as long as the bridge stands, and also levy a toll on all 
passengers. 

Oil the right bank, opporite Attock^ is Khyrabad — a fort built, according 
to some, by the Emperor' Akbar, according to others by Nadir Shah. This 
locality is, in a military^ and commercial point of view, of much importance, 
the Indus is here crossed by the great route which, proceeding from 
Khabool eastward through the Khyber Pass into the Punjauh, forms the 
main line of communication between Affgbanistan and Northern India. 
The river was here repeatedly crossed by the British armies, during the late 
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militaiy operations, in Afghanistan; and here, according to the general 
opinion, Alexander, subsequently Timur, the Tartar conqueror, and, still 
later. Nadir Shah, crossed ; but there is much uncertainty on these points. 

The fortress was erected by the Emperor Akbar, in 1581, to command 
the passage ; but, though strongly built of stone on the liigh and steep bank 
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of the river, it could offer no effeclual rcsistanci' to a regular altack, 1)» :)i; 
commanded by the neighbouring heights. Its form is that of a j^nrallc lo 
gram : it is 800 yards long and 400 wide. Tin* population of tl»e town 
which is inclosed witliiii the walls of the fort, is estimated at 2(*00, 
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THE ORDER OF NATURE. 

fc EE through this air, this ocean, and this earth. 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

high progressive life may go! 
j f'NT Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 

Vast chain of Being! which from God began, 
ethereal, human, angel, man, 
y Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee, 

A oi ^ From thee to Nothing. — On superior pow'rs 
^ J5 Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full creation le^ve a void. 

Where one stej) broken the great scale’s destroy’d 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to th* amazing whole. 

The least confusion but in one, not all 
1^ That syst^^i only, but the wdiole must fall. 

Let earth unbalanc’d from her orbit fly, 
j) ] Planets and suns run lawless through the sky; 

Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl’d. 

Being on being wreck’d, and world on 'world, 

Ileav’ii’s 'wdiolc foundations to the centre nod, 
p*7 And Nature trembles to the throne of God ; 
y All this dread Order break — for w'hom ? for thee ? 

\ Vile worm ! — Oh, madness ! pride ! impietyl 
j What if the foot, ordain’d the dust to tr(‘a(]. 

Or lift ml to toil, asjnred to be the head ? 

What if the head, the eye, or car, re])iucd 
'j’o sei^e — mere ( ngincs to the ruling Mind ? 

.Tiifit as absurd for any j>art to claim 
To be another, iii this general frame : 

J list as absui’d to mourn tlie tasks or pains. 

The great directing Mind of All ordains. 

All are hot jiax'ts of one stnjiendoiis whole, 

Wliose body Nature is, and God the Soul : 

That clianged through all, and yet in all the same. 

Great is in earth as in th’ ethereal frame. 

Warms in the sun, reiVeshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and l)lo:»sonis in tlie trees, 

Ijives throngli all life, extends tlirougli all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unb])erit ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our nnwtal pari. 

As full, as jicrieet, iji a hair as heart ; 

An full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rai)t seraph that adores and burns : 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

Tie fills, he hounds, connects, and equals all. 

Cease then, nor Order Inipeifeetion name ; 

Our i>ropcr bliss depends on what wx blame. 
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Know thy owii point : This kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Ileav’n l>e5tows on thee. 

Submit — ^in this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow’r 
Or in the natal, or the mortal houf . ‘ ^ 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction which thou canst not see ; 

All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 

All partial Evil, universal Good : 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite. 

One truth is clear, Whatever'is, is right. Pope. 


LORD CLARENDON. 


t HIS celebrated statesman, who flourished in 
I the reigns of Charles I. and II., took a pro- 
minent part in the eventful times in which 


uiiuent part in the eventful times in which 
he lived. He was pot of noble birth, but the 
descendant a family called Hyde, wdiich 
, resided from a remote period at Norbnrj^, in 

Cheshire. He was originally intended for the 
church, hut eventually became a law^^er, applying 
Jj himself to the study of his profession with a cliii- 
gence far surpassing* that of the associates with 
wdiom he lived. In 1G35, lie attracted the no- 
tice of Archbishop Laud, which may he regarded 
as the most fortunate circumstance of his life, as it led to liis intro- 
clucliou to <"harlcs I. In conse<|ueiice of the ability displayed by him in 
the responsible duties he was called on to perform, that Monarch oiFcrcfl 
him the office of Solicitor-General, But this Hyde declined, pre- 


ferring, as he said, to sen’c tlie King in an unofficial capacity. After 
the battle of Naseby, Hyde was appointed one of the council formed 
to attend, ivatch over, and difcct the Prince of Wales. After hopelessly 


’witnessing for many months a course of disastrous and ill -conducted yvot- 
fare in the West, the council fled wdth tlic Prince, first to tlie Scilly 
Islands, near Cornwall, and thence to Jersey, From this place, against 
the wishes of Hyde, tlie Prince, in 1646, repaired to his iriotlicr, Hen- 
rielta, at Paris, k?mrig Hyde at Jersey, where he remained, for two 
years, engaged in the composition of his celebrated llistorv of tlic Re- 
bellion.” in May, 1648, Hyde was summoned to attend the Ibiiiee at the ■ 
Hague ; and here they received the new's of the death of Charles 1., wbicb 
is said to have greatly appalled them. After faithfully following the new 
King in all his vicissitudes of fortune, suffering at times extreme poverty, 
he attained at the Restoration the period of his greatest power. In 1660, 
his daughter Anne was secretly married to the jDuko of York ; Hbut ^vhen, 
after a year, it w'as openly acknowledged, the new Lord Chaiiecllor received 
the news with violent demonstrations of indignation and gric*f, H^de, in 
fact, never showed any avidity for emoluments or distinction j but wlien 
this marriage was declared, it became desirable that some marb of the 
King's lavour should be shown, and he was created Earl of Clarendon. 
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He suhscqueutly, from political broils, was compelled to exile liimself from 
Ihc Court, cand took up his residence at Montpellier, where, resuming his 
literary labours, he completed his celebrated History, and the memoir of 
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his life. After fraitleesly petittoning King Charles for permission to 
end his days in England, the illustrious exile died at Rouen, in 1674, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. 


OWLS. • 

T is now generally known that the 
Owl renders the fanner important 
k service, by ridding him of yorinin, 

which might otherwise consume the 
produce of his field; but in almost 
every age and country it has been 
regarded as a l^d of ill omeii, and 
sometimes even as the herald of 
death. In France, the cry or hoot 
is considered as a certain forerun- 
ner of misfortune to the hearer. 
In Tartary, the owl is looked upon 
in another light, though not '\ alucd 
as it ought to be for its useful de- 
sl ruction of moles, rats, and mice. 
The natives pay it grc‘at roped, 
I)ecause they attribute to this bird the pre- 
servation of the founder of their empire, 
Goiighis Khaa, That Prince, with his arm}^, 
happened to be surprised and put to tligfit 
by his enemies, aiicl ^vas forced to conceal 
jrlmsclf in a liltje coppice. An owl setllod 
on the bush under which he was hid, and his 
pursuers did not search there, as they thought 
it irnposhilde the bii’d would perch on a place where any man w as concealed. 
Tlienceforth his countrymen held the owl to be a sacred bird, and every 
one wore a plume of its feathers on his head. , 

One of the smallest of the owl tribe utters but one melancholy note now 
and then. The Indians in North America whistle Avhenever they chance 
to hear the solitary note ; and if the bird docs not very soon repeat his 
harmless cry, the speedy death of the superstitious hearer is foreboded. 
It is hence called the death bird. The voices of all carnivorous birds and 
beasts arc harsh, and at times hideous ; and probably, like that of the owl, 
which, from the width and capacity of its throat, is in some varieties very 
powerful, may be intended as an alarm and warning to the birds and , 
animals on which they prey, to secure themselves from the approach of 
their stealthy foe, 

Owls are divided into two groups or families — one having two tufts of 
feathers on the head, which have been called ears or horns, ajid are mo'i e- 
able at pleasure, the others having smooth round heads without tufts. 
The bills are hooked in both. There are upw'ards of sixty species of o^vli!^ 
widely spread over almost every part of the known world ; of these we may 
count not fewer than eight as more or less frequenting this country. One 
of the largest of the tribe is tlie eagle hawk, or great horned owl, the great 
thickness of whose plumage makes it appear nearly as large as the eagle. 
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Some fine presented 'specimens of this noble-looking bird may be seen in 
tlie British Museum. It is a most powerful bird ; and a specimen was cap- 
tured, with great difficulty, in 1B37, when it alighted upon the mast-head of 
a vessel off Flamborough-head. 

The amiable naturalist, Mr. Waterton, who took especial interest in the 
habits*of the owl, writes thus ^)n. the barn owl : — “ This pretty aerial wan- 
tlerer of the night often comes my room, and, after flitting to and fro, 
on wing do soft and silent jis scarcely heard, takes his departure 

from the same' window at ^^ch he had entered. I own I have a great 
liking for the bird ; and I have offered it hospitality and protection on 
account of its persecutions, and for its many services to mf ; I wish that any 
little thing I could write or say might cause it to stand better with the 
world than it has hitherto done.’* 
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of the unfortunate poet. 


This gifted young poet was the son of 
a schoolmaster at Bristol, whc're ho \va,-; 
horn,. in 1 752. On the 2-4 th of August, 
1770, he was found dead, near a table 
covered with the scraps of writings 
he had destroyed, in a miserable room 
in Brook-street, llolborn. In lledeliffe 
churchyard, Bristol, a hcautiful monu- 
ment has been erected to the memory 


O God ! whose thunders shake the sky, 
Whose e 3 ’’e this atom globe survej^s. 

To Thee, my only rock, I fly — 

Thy mercy in thy justice jjraise. 

Oh, teach me in the tr 3 dng hour. 

When anguish swells the dewy tear. 

To still my sorrows, own Thy power. 
Thy goodness love. Thy justice fear. 

Ah ! why, my soul, dost thou comj)lain. 
Why, drooping, seek the dark recess ? 

Shake off the melancholy chain. 

For Gk>d created all to bless. 

But, ah ! my breast is human still ; 

The rising sigh^ the falling tear. 

My laik^uid vitals’ feeble rill, 

The sickness of my soul declare. 


CnATTr.KTON. 
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SMYRNA. 

HIS city and sea-port of Natolia^ 
in Asia, is situate towards the 
northern part of a peninsula, 
upon a long and winding gulf of 
the same name, which is capable 
of containing the largest navy in 
the world. Tie city is about four 
miles round, presenting a front 
of a mile long to the water ; and 
l^hen approached by sea, it re- 
sembles a capacious amphitheatre 
with the ruins of an ancient castle 
crowning its summit. The in- 
terior of the city, howrerer, disa|)poipts the expectations thus 
raised, for the streets are narrow', dirty, and ill-paved, and 
there is now scarcely a trace of those once splendid edifices 
“ which rendered Smyrna one of the finest cities in Asiia IMin or. 
The shops are arched oxer, and have a handsome ap])earance : 
in S])ite of the gloom w'hich the Kouses wear, those along the shore liaxe 
beautiful gardens attached to them, attlie foot of ivhich are .suinnxer-houses 




overhanging the sea. The city is subject to earthquakes and the plague, 
which latter, in 1814, carried off above 50,000 of tlie inhabitants. 
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About midnight, in July, 1841, a fire broke out at Smyrna, which, from 
the crowded state of the wooden houses, the want of water, and the 
violence of the wind, was terribly destructive. About 12,000 houses were 
destroyed, including two-thirds of the Turkish quarter, most of the 
French and the whole of the Jewish quarters, with many bazaars and 
several mosques, synagogues, and other public buildings. It was cal- 
culated that 20,000 persons were deprived of shelter and food, and the 
damage was estimated at t\^o millions sterling. • 

The fine port of Smyrna is frequented by ships from all nations, freighted 
with valuable cargoes, both outward and inward. The greater part of the 
trading transactions is managed by Jews, who act as brokers, the prin- 
cipals meeting afterwards to conclude the bargains. 

In 1402 Smyrna was taken by Tamerlane, and suffered very severely. 
The conqueror erected within its walls a to\/er constructed of stones and the 
lieads of his* enemies. Soon after, it came under the dominion of the Turks, 
and has been subsequently the most flourishing city in the Levant, exx)art- 
ing and importing valuable commodities to and from all parts of the world. 


GENTLENESS. 


opposition, 


BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness 
from passive tameness of spirit, and froui uii- 
liini ted compliance with the manners of others. 
That passive tameness which su})mits, without 
to every encroachment of the violent and 
suming, forms no part of Christian duty ; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. Tliat 
unlimited complaisaiice, which on every occasion falls in 
with the opinions and manners of others, is so far from 
being a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many 
vices. It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and jjro- 
duces that sinful conformity with the world which tnint'^ the 
whole character. In the present corrupted state of liuman 
manners, always to assent and to comply is the very worst inrtxim 
we can adopt. It is impossible to support the puriry and dignity 
of Christian morals without opposing the world on various occa- 
sions, even though wc should stand alone. That gentleness, 
therefore, which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully distinguished 
frOiU the mean spirit of cowards, and the fawning assent of sycophauts. 
It renounces no just right from tear. It gives up no important truth from* 
flattery. It is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it neces- 
sarily requires a manly spirit, aud a fixed principle, in order to give it any 
real value. Upon this solid ground only, the polish of gentleness can v\ itii 
advantage he superinducetl. 

It stands opposed, not to the mostdetermined regard for virtue and truth, 
but to harshness and severity, to pride and arrogance, to violence and 
oppression. It is properly that part of the great virtue of ebarity, which 
makes us unwilling to ^ve pain to any of our brethren. Com})assion 
prompts us to relieve tlidT wants. Forbearance prevents us from retaliating 
their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; candour, our severe 
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judgments. Gentleness corrects whatever is offensite in r,ur manners, and, 
by a constant train of humane attentions, stuches to alleviate the burden 
of common misery. Its office, tlierefore/is extensive. It is not, like some 
other virtues, called forth only on peculiar emergencies ; hut it is con- 
tinually in action, when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought 
to form our address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse itself over our 
whole behaviour. 

We mu9t nofe faoweyer, eionfound this gentle “ wi^om which is from 
above” that artificial courtesy, that studied smoothness of manners, 
which is learned iu the school of the wrrld. Such ai^mplishmeiits the 
most frivolous and empty may possess. • Too often they afe employed by 
the artful as a snare ; too often ^ectedby the haj’d and unfeeling as a cover 
to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same time, avoid ob- 
serving the homage, which, even in such instances, the world is constrained 
to pay to vhtue. In order to render society agreeable, it is found neces- 
sary to assume somewhat that may at least carry its appearance. Virtue 
is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when tlie sub- 
stance is wantiBj^. The imitation of its form has been reduced into an art ; 
and in the commerce of life, the first study of all who wotdd ^ther gain 
the esteem or wm the hearts of others, is to learn the speech and to adopt 
the manners of candour, geutieni^s, and humanity. But that gentleness 
which is the characteristic of a good man has, like every other >drtue, its 
scat in the heart ; and let me ^add, nothing except what flows from the 
licart can render even exten^ manners truly pleasing. For no assumed 
behaviour can at all times hide the real character. In that unaffected 
civility wlii(‘li sj)rings from a gentle uimd there is a charm infinitely more 
jjowerful tlian in all the studied manners of the most .^hished courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to him who rnatle 
us, and tc) the common nature of which we all share. It arihos from 
reflections on our own failings and wunta, and from just views of the con- 
tlition and the duty of man. It is native feeling heightened and iinj)rovcd 
by priiicii)le. It is the heart which easily rtelents ; which feels for every 
thing that is human, and is backward and slow to inflict the least w^ouiid. 
It is affable in its address, and mild in its demeanour ; ever ready to oblige, 
and willing to be obliged by others ; breathing habitual kindness towards 
friends, courtesy to sti’angers, long-suffering to enemies. It exercises 
authority with moderation ; administers reproof with tenderness ; conftTS 
favours with ease and modesty. It is uiwsujning in opinion, and temperate 
ill zeal. It contends not eagerly about tiifles^ i3ow to contradict, and still 
slower to blame ; but prompt to allay dissension and to restore peace. It 
neither intermeddles unnecessarily with tlie affairs, nor pries inquisitively 
into the secrets of others. It delights above all things: to alleviate distress ; 
and if it cannot dry np the falling tew*, to sooth at least, the grieving heart. 
Where it has not the power of being useful, it is nev^r burdensome. It 
seeks to please rather than to shine and dazzle, and conceals with care that 
supenority, either of talent or of rank, which is oppressive to those wdio 
are beneath it. In a word, it is that spirit and that tciiour of manners 
which the Gospel of Chiist enjoins, w'henit commands us ‘^to bear one 
another’s burdens ; to rejoict^ with those who rejoice, and to weep w ith 
those w ho weep ; to please eve^ one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind 
and tender-hearted ; to he pitiful and courteous ; to support the w'eak, and 
to be patient towards all men.'* B'UAis.. 
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which formed so conspicuous a feature in the ancient fauna of this country. 
The iguana attains a large size in Jamaica, whence the present specimen was 
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obtained, not nnfrcqujently approaclii^ four feet in length. In colour it is 
a greenish grey. It is entirely herbivorous, as are all its congeners. Its 
principal haunt in Jamaica is the low limestone chain of hills, along the 
shore from Kingston Harbour aud Goat Island, on to its continuation in 
Vere- 

The ^iguanas which are occasionally taken in the savannahs adjacent to 
this district are considered by Mr. Hill (an energetic correspondent of the 
Zoological jSociety who resides in Spanish Town, and who has paid great 
attention to the natural history of tlie island) to be only stray visitants 
which have wandered from the hills. The allied species of CyclurUy which 
are found on the American continent, occur in situations of a very different 
character, for they affect forests on tlie bank of rivers, and woods around 
springs, where they pass their time in trees and in the water, living on fniits 
and leaves. Tliis habit is preserved by the specimen in tlie Zoological 
Society’s Gardens, which W'e have seen lying lazily along an c‘lcvated 
branch. Its serrated tail is a formiilahlc weapon of defence, with whicli, 
when alarmed or attacked, it deals rapid blows from side to side. When 
unmolested it is harmless and inoffensive, and appears to live in perfect 
liarmony with the fimaller species of lizards which inhabit the same di\i- 
sion of the houAcu- 


HENRY IV .^S SOLILOQUY ON SLEEP. 

How many thousands of my pooreist subjects 
Are at tills hour .asleep ! O gentle Sleq?, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down. 

And steep iny senses in forgetfulness ; 

Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee. 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber. 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great. 

Under, the canopies of costly state. 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull God ! why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch, * 

A watch-case to a common larum-bell ? 

Will thou, upon the high and giddy mast. 

Seal up the shipboy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge ; 

And in the visitation of the winds, * 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With dearning clamours in the slipp’ry shrouds. 

That with the hurly Death itself awakes : 

Can’st thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet seaboy in an hour so rude. 

And in the calmest and the stillest nigh^ 

With all appliances and means to hoot, 

Deny it to a King ? Then, happy lowly clowrn ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a erowh« Shaksfeabe. 






Tue curlew t<»lls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing henk wind sJouly o'(‘r jiu; lea, 
The ploughman lumioward plods in-» weary 
way. 

And leaves the world to darkness anil to me. 

i Now fades the glimineriug laiidsc*ai)e on tlici 
sight. 

And all the air a soleinn stiilrioss liohh. 

Save where the beetle wlioels Jiis (Irony 
fligh.t. 

And drowsy liuklings lull the cli tant r >I.!' ; 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower. 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Alolest her ancient solitary ragn^ 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mould’rmg heap, 

Eiicli in his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The radae forefathers of the hamlet sleeo. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mam. 

The sw'allow twittering from the stxaw4}uilt eh^dj 
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The cofek’s shrill clarion^ or the echdtkig horn. 

No more shall rouse them from their lovflj bed. 

For them no more the bla 2 ing hearth shall bum. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children runcto Usp their sire’s return. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yields 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield 1 
How bow’d the woods beneatli their sturdy ^roke ! 



Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of Heraldi-y* the pomp of Pow’r, 

And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e’er gave. 

Await alike' th’ inevitable hour — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If Mem*ry o’er their tombs no trophies raise. 

Where through the long-drawn aii^, and fretted vault. 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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Can storied urn or animated bust 
“^Back to its mansion eall the fleeting breath? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust^ 

Or Flatt’iy sooth the dull, cold ear of Death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spent is laid • 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d,* 

Or waked to ecstasy i;he living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Bich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a ^m of purest ray serene 
The dark uniathbm’d caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a ilower is born to blush unseen. 

And wasbgf its sweetness on the cl^ert air. 

Some village Hampden, tliat with dauntless breast 
The little tyrahhof his fields withstood ; 

Some mu:t» inglorious Milton, here^may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of ’his country’s blood. 

Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command. 

The threats of jmin and ruin to despise. 

To scatter plenty o^er a smiliii^ land. 

And read their ld»t’ry in a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot forbade t nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing viirthes, but theiy crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; • 

The struggling pangs pf conscious truth to hide. 

To quench the bhtslies of ingenuous shame. 

Or hea]) the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never leam’d to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet ev’n these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculptiire deck’d. 
Implores the passing tzshute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, gpelt by th’ xmletter'd Muse, 
The place of fame and cle ^ etqpply ; 
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And xn«iiy a holy text around she strews. 

That teach the rustic Bioralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 

I-iCft the warm pfrecincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, ling’ ring look behind ? 

On some foiid breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Bv’n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev’n in our ashes live their wonted hres. 

For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’ d dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If cliaricc, by lonely Contemplation led. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 



ITaply some hoary-headed swmn may Say, 

“ Oft have wc seen him at the peep of dawn. 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away. 

To meet the Sun upon the upland law n. 

There, at' iHie foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 
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Hard' by yop. wood, now smibng as In scorn, 
Mutt’ring bis wayward fancies be would rove ; 

Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn. 

Or crazed with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

One mom, I miss'd him on tb' accustom’d bill, • 
Along the beath, and near bis fav’rite tree ; 

Anotber came, nor yet beside the rill, • 

Nor up tbe lawn, nor at tbe wood was he ; 

The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through tbe cburcbway path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou can’s! read) the lay. 
Graced on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 



THE EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth — 

A Youth to Fortune and to Fame uukiiojvii : 

Fair Science frown’d nox on his humble birth. 

And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 

Xiargo was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 

Ileav’n did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to Mis’ry all he had — a tear ; 

■He gain’d from Heav’n, ’twas all lie wish’d — t), friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw liis frailties from tlieir dread abode ; 

(There they alike iu trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 


Gray. 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 




'^L ARVELLOUS indeed have been 

\ productions of modern scientific 

'' investigations, but none surpass 
^ 1 \ V ^ wonder-working Electro-niag- 

( I ' Telegraphic Machine ; and 

Vi' when Shakspeare, in the exercise of 
■ unbounded imagination, made 

^ obedience to Olero7i's order 

leviathan can swim a^ague,” 

^ “I’ll put a girdle round the earth 
^ \ In forty minuter” 

) ' " t- - . ' J ^ bow little did our immortal Hard tliiiik that 

\ Ibis light fanciful offer of a fairy'Mo the 

1^- , '-■ Ring of the I’airics’* would, in the iiiiutcenth 

century, not only be substantially realised, but 

The electric telegraph would convey iutclli- 
l^ban twTnU-eight thousand times 
,5r ' round the earth, while" Puck, at his vaunted 
speed, was crawling round it only oNC i: ! 

On every instrument there is a dial, on which 
are Inscrihed the names of the six or eight stations with vJiicli it usufilly 
communicates. When much business is to he traiisactc'd, a bov is neces- 


sary for each of these instruments; gencrall)^ however, one lad can, with- 
out ]>ractical difficulty, manage about three ; but, as the whole of them are 
ready for w’ork by night as well as by day, they are incessantly attended, in 
w^atches of eight hours each, by these satellite hoys by day and by men 
at night. 

As fast as fhc various messages for delivery, flying one after another 
from the ground-floor up the chimney, reach the level of the instruments, 
they arc brought by the superintendant to the particular one by w'hich 
they arc to be communicated j and its hoy, with the quickness characteristic 
of his age, then instantly sets to work. 

His first process is by means of tlic electric current to sound a little 
hell, which simnltbncously alarms all the stations on his line ; and although 
the attention of the sentinel at each is thus attracted, yet it almost instantly 
evaporates from all excepting from that to the name of which he causes 
the electric needle to point, by which signal tlie clerk at that station 
instantly knows tlwlt the forthcoming question is addressed to him ; and 
accordingly, by a corresponding signal, he announces to the London boy 
that he is ready to receive it. By means of a brass handle fixed to the 
dial, which the boy grasps in each hand, he now begins rapidly to spell 
off his information by certain twists of his wrists, each of which imparts to 
the needles on his dial, as well as to those on the dial of his distant 


correspondent, a convulsive movement designating the particulr letter of 
the telegraphic alphabet required. By this arrangement he is enabled to 
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trpsmit an ordinary-sized word in three seconds,. or about twenty per 
inimite. In the case of any accident to the wire of one of his needles, he 
can, by a different alphabet, transmit his message fay a series of move- 
ments^ of the single needle, at the reduced rate of about eight or nine words 
per minute. 

While a hoy at , . • 

one instrument is 

thus occupied in L^ij 

transmitting to }j I 

— say Liverpool, ! | ; | 

a message, writ- ij I’! 

ten fay its Lou- j 1 !| t> 

»?Skteg-offic?’ • ' ^ ' j ' 

When inscribed J 

m due woukiko the electkio TSLEonArH. 

IS without delay 

despatched to its destination fay messenger, cab, or express, according to 
order. Sir F. B. Head* 




WOUKIKO the ELECTKIO TBEEORArH. 
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THE RAINBOW, 

How glorious is tby ^rdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and town, 

Or mirror’d in the oo^an vast — 

A thousand fiitbcnns down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties seem. 

As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds thy span. 

Nor let the type grow pale with age. 

That first si)oke peace to man. Campbell. 



A LJNAK KAINBQW, 


The moon sometimes exhibits the extraordinary phenomenon of an iris or 
rainbow, by the refraction of her rays in dro]is of rain during the night- 
time. This appearance is said to occur only at the time of full moon, and 
to he indicative of stormy and rainy weather. One is described in the 
Philosophical Transactions as having been seen in 1810, during a thick 
rain ; but, subsequent to that time, the same person gives an account of 
one which perhaps W'as the most extraordinary of which w^e have any re- 
cord. It became visible about nine o’clock, and continued, though >vith 
very different degrees of brilliancy, until past two. At first, though a 
strongly marked bow, it was without colour, but afterwards became ex- 
tremely A"ivid, the red, green, and purple being the most strongly marked. 
About twelve it was the most splendid in appearance. The wind w'as very 
high at the time, and a drizzling rain falling occasionally. 
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THOMAS CAMPBBl^L., <• THE BARI> OF HOPF.’’ 


At summer eve, when Heaven’s ethereal bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, , 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye. 

Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint ap]>car 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ! 
’Tis distance lends enchantment to tlie view. 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight, we linger to survey. 

The promised joys of life’s uumeasured way ; 

Thus from afar each dim-discovercd scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely th(*re. 
Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden, grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every noe. 

Won by their sweets, in nature’s languid hour. 

The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower ; 
Then, as the wildlbee murmurs on the wing. 

What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ! 


V 
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What viewiless forms th^ Eolian organs play. 

And sweep the furrow’d lines of anxious care away ! 

Angel of life 1 thy glittering wings explore 
Earth’s loneliest hounds and ocean’s wildest shore. 

Lo ! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His bark, careering ^’er unfathom’d fields ; 

Now on Atlantic ’waves he rides afar. 

Where Andes, giant of the western star. 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfurl’d. 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world. 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the^torm, 

Sad n re the woes that wTeck thy manly form ! 

Hocks, waves, and winds the shatter’d bark delay — 

Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

But Hope can here her moonlight vigils keep. 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep. 

Swift as yon streamer li^ts tHe dlkrry pole, 

Her visions warm the watchman’s pensive soul. 

Tlis native hills, that rise in. happier climes ; 

The grot that heard his song of other times ; 

If is cottage home, bis Ijark of slender sail, 

Ifis glassy lake, and hr oom wood-blossom* d vale. 

Hush in his thought ; he sweeps before the wind, 

And treads the shore he sigh’d to leave behind! 

Pleasures of IIoj)e, 





LIGHTHOUSES. 

AHTLEPOOL Lighthouse is a handsome structure of 
white freestone — the building itself being fifty feet in 
heiglit ; but, owing to the additional height of the cliff, 
the light is exhibited at an elevation of nearly eighty- 
five feet above high-water mark. On the eastern side 
of the building is placed a balcony, supporting a lantern, 
from which a small red light is exhibited, to indicate 
that state of the tide which will aclmit of the entrance 
of ships into the harbour ; the corrcspoudiiig signal in the day- 
time being a red ball hoisted to the top of the fiag-staff. The 
lighthouse is furnished with au anemometer and tidal gauge ; 
and its appointments are altogether of the most complete de- 
scription. It is chiefly, however, with regard to the system 
adopted in the lighting arrangements that novelty presents itself. 

The main object, in the instance of a light placed as a beacon to warn 
mariners of their proximity to a dangerous coast, is to obtain the greatest 
possible intensity and amount of penetrating power. A naked or simple 
light is therefore seldom, if ever employed ; but whether it proceed from 
the combustion of oil or gas, it is equally necessary that it should be com- 
bined with some arrangement of optical apparatus, in order that the rays 
emitted may be collected, and projected in such a direction as to render 
them available to the object in view ; and in all cases a higWy-polished 
metal surface is employed as a reflector. 
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HARTLBFOOI^ lilGHTnOUflB. 


Ill the Hartlepool Lighthouse the illuminative medium is pas. The 
optical apparatus embraces three-fourths of the circumference of the circle 
which encloses the light, and the whole of the rays emanating from that 
part of the light opposed to the optical arrangement are redeeted or 
refracted (as the case may he), so that they are projected from the light- 
house in such a direction as to he visible from the surface of the ocean. 

p 
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\ INTEGEITY. 

AN anything (says Plato) be more delightfal thaw 
the hearing or the speaking of truth ? For this rea- 
son it is that there is up conversation so agreeable as 
that of a^man of integrity^ who hears without any 
intention to betray, and, speaks without any inten- 
tion ^to deceive. As an ravooti&.^as plea^ng the 
cause of his client in Rome, bdSive one of the 
preetprs, he e<mld only produce a single witness in 
a point where the . law required the testimony of 
two persons ; upon which the advocate inmsted on 
the mt^rity of the person whom be had produced, 
hut the prmt 4 ^ lum where ibe law required two wit- 
nesses . -3b^ would; not accept of. one, though it were Cato 
hims^« ' Such a speech, from a person who Sat at the head 
of a court of wbflc Cato was still shows us, tnofc* than a 

thousand ex&xaj^tixe high reputaj&m this man had among 

hi a contcmporaiies oni^aceount of his f^Ueerity v^ 

2 . As I Was sitting (says ah ancient smter) wkb some ^atprs of Bruges, 

before the gate of the Senate-HousS&^ beggar presented himself to 

us, and with sighs and tears, and m^y hmentame gestures, expressed to 
us his miserable poverty, and asked out ahhs, teBing us at the same time, 
that he had about him a private maim and a secret ihischief, which very 
shame restrained him from discovering to the ^esof men. We all pitying 
the case of the poor man, gave him each of U8 . something, and departed. 
One, however, amongst us took an opportunity tO ^nd his servant after him* 
with orders to inquire of him what that private infirmity might be which 
lie found such cause to be ashamed of, and w^ao loth to discover. The 
servant overtook him, and delivered liis commission ; and after having dill- 
gently viewed his face, breast, arms, legs, and finding all his limbs in appa- 
rent soundness, Why, friend,” said he, « I nothing whereof you have 
any such reason to complain.” "Alas! sir,” Said the beggar, "the disease 
wliich aiilicts ina is far different from whs^ you conceive, and is such as 
you cannot discern ; yet it is an evil which hath 45i:ept over my whole body; 
it has passed through iny very veins and marrow in such a manner that 
there is no member of my body that is able ^o work for my daily bread. 
This disease is by some called idleness, a^udby others sloth.” The servant, 
hearing this singular apology, left hwa in gjiat anger, and .returned to his 
master with the above account ; the company could send again 

to make further inquiry after him, t&e' beggar had very prudently with- 
(h’awn himself. 

3. Action, we are assured, keeps the spul in constant health ; but idle- 

ness corrupts and rusd the mind ; for a man of great abilities may by 
negligence and idleness become so mean and despicable to be an incum- 
brance to society and a burthen to himself. When th6 Roman historians 
described an extraordinary man, it generally entered into hie character, as 
an essential, that he was incredibili industi^^ dili^entid gingulari — of 
incredible industry, of singular diligejicc and appli<^On. And Cato in 
Sallust informs the Senate, that it was not so much the arms as the 
industry of their ancestors* which advanced the grandeut of Rome/ and 
made her mistress of the world. Dr. Dodd, 
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of the islands, especially the largest, have a fertile appearance. The Cap- 
tain gives an interesting account of his inteniew with some of the natives, 
who approached the ship in rafts, carrying from sixteen to twenty men each, 
as represented in the Engraving. 

‘‘We were much pleased,” says the Captain, “ with the manner of lower- 
ing thei¥ matting sail, diverging on di^^srent courses, and working their 
paddles, in the use of which they had power, and were well skilled, 

plying them*together, or, to use a nauticsl phrase, ‘ keeping stroke.^ They 
had no other weapons hut long poles, and were quite naked, with the ex- 
ception of a banana leaf cut into strips, and tied about tlieir loins ; and 
one or two persons wore white turbans.” They timidly approached both the 
ship and the barge, hut would upset any small boats within their reach ; 
not, however, from any malicious intention, but from thoqghUessiiess and 
inquisitiveness. * Captain Beephey approached them in th^ and gave 
them several plx^sents, for which thef, in return, threw him some bundles 
of ])jiste, tied up in large leaves, which was the common &od of the natives. 
'J hey tempted the Captain and his crew with CQCpa-;nut9 and roots, and in- 
vited their approach by performing ludicrous dances ; hut, us soon as the 
%’isitors yvere within reach, all was confusion* A scufi^e ensued, and on a 
gun being fired over their Heads, all but four instuutly plunged into the 
sea. The inhabitants of these islands are stated to be well-made, with 
upright and graceful figures. Tattooing seems to be very commonly prac* 
tisi'd, and some of the patterns are described as being very elegant. 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. 

“ He is the freeman whom the truth m^Aes free,^* 

Who first of all the bands of Satan breaks ; 

Who breaks the bands of sin, and for his soul, 

III spit(5 of fools, coxisulteth seriously ; 

In spite of fashion, perseveres in good 5 
In spite of wealth or poverty, upright ; 

Who does as reason, not as fiwicy bjids^ 

Who hears Temj^tation sing, and yet turns not 
Aside ; sees Sin bedeck her flowery bed. 

And yet will not gv, up ; feels at his heart 
The sword unsheathed, yet will not sell the truth ; 

AVho, having power, has not the will to hurt ^ 

Who feels ashamed to be, or have a slave 5 

Whom nought makes blush but sin, fears nought but God ; 

Who, finally, in strong integrity 

Of soul, ’midst want, or riches, or disgrace. 

Uplifted, calmly sat, and heard the waves 
Of stormy Folly breaking at his feet. 

Nor shrill with praise, nor hoarse with &ul reproach. 

And both despised sincerely ; seeking this 
Alone, the approbation of his God, 

Which still with conscience witness'd to his peace. 

This, this is freedom, such as Angels use. 

And kindred to the liberty of God ! Pollock. 
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THE POLAR REGIONS. 


The adventurous spirit of Eu^ishtnen has caused them to fit out no less 
than sixty expeditions within the last three centuries and a half, with the 
sole object of discovering a north-west passage to India. Without at- 



tempting even to enumerate these bafEcd essays, we will at once carry our 
young readers to these dreary regions-i~drearv, merely because their caj>a- 
bilities are unsuited to the necessities which are obvious to all, yet per- 
forming their allotted office in the econon y of the world, and manifesting 
the majesty and the glory of our great Creator; 
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THE CROWN JEWELS. 

LL the Crown Jewels, or Regelia, used by 
the Sovereign on occasions, are 

kept in the Towtr ttf LquAw# where they 
Save heen for nearly |WP centuries. The 
first eiipress jpentiion KMife the B«gftKa 
being kept in this fertfcss, occurs 

in the reign of previously to 

which they were cftS^r in the 

Treasury of the Temptaj n? to sonie religious 
house dependent upon the Crown. Seldom, 
however, did the jewels remain in the Tower 
for any length of time, for they were re- 
peatedly pledged to meet the exigences of 
the Sovereign. An inventory of the jewels in the Tower, made by order 
of James I., is of great length ; although Henry II J., during tfie Lin- 
colnshire rebellion, in 1536, greatly reduced the valua and number of the 
Royal store. In the reign of Chaiies II., a desperate atlen^t was made by 
Colonel Blood and his accomplices to possess tliemselvea of the Royal 
Jewels. 

The Regalia were originally kept in a small building on the south side 
of the White Tower ; hut, in the reign of Charles I., they were transferred 
to a strong chamber in the Martin Tower, afterwards ualkd the Jewel 
Tower. Here they remained until the fire in 1 S4Q ; when, h^ing threatened 
with destruction from the flames which were neiwr them, they were 

carried away by the warders, and placed for safety in tfes house of the 
Governor. In 1841 Uiey were removed to the new Jewel-H|wse» which is 

mueh mor® uom- 
modious than the 
^d vaulted cham- 
ber in which they 
were previously 
shown. 

The Queen's, 
m lUEFERlAL 
Grown was made 
for the corona- 
tion of her present 
Mujcsty. It is 
ecimpoaed of a cap 
of pniple velvet, 
enc^aed by hoops 
^er, richly 
dlght with gems, 
In the form shown 
in our Illustra- 
tion. The arches 
rise almost to a 
point instead of 

being depressed, are covered with pearls, and are surmounted by an orb of 
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brilliants. Upon this is placed a Maltese or cross, pattee of brilliants* 

, Four crosses and four Jleurs~de-hs surmount the circlet, all composed of 

diamonds, tbe front cross containing the in- 
estimable sapphire/^ of the purest and deepest 
azure, more thau two inches long, and an inch 
broad ; end, in the circlet beneaUn it, rock 
of enomou# size and exquisite colour, said 
to have been worn by the Black Prince 
at the battle of Cressy, and by Hen^ V. 
at the battle of Agincourt. The circlet 
is enriched with diamoadss emeraldati 
sapphires, and jubies. This crown was 
altered from the one constructed ex- 
pressly for the coronation of King 1 * 
George IV. : the superb diadem then 
OI.D iMrEHiAi. caowN. lb., and was worn by the 

King on his return in procession from the iV^bey to the Hall at P 
Wcstrainbter. 

The Old Impfkial Crown (St. Edward’s) is the one whose i 
form is so familiar to us from its frequent repffesentation on the 
com of the realm, the Royal arms, &c. It was made for the 
^ coronation of Charles II., to re- 

|||k place the one broken up and sold 

during the Civil "Wars, which 
ha\e been worn by 
Edward tbe Confessor. It is of 1 1 
I gold, and consists of two arches 2 

crossing at the top, and rising ^ B 

over a cap of crimson ichet, |l 

turned up with ermine. The % 

arches on each side I 

, between the crosses are’ four 11 

riuNCE or WALLS s CROWK. of gold, which rise 1 1 

out of the circle : the whole of these are splendidly enriched ffl 

with pearls and precious stones. Od the top, at the intersection 
of the arches, wliieU are somewhat depressed, are a mound and 
cross of gold, the latter richly jewelled, and adorned with three 

pearls, one on the top, and one pendent 
at oacli limb. M j a • 

The Prince op Wales’s Crown is 
of pure gold, unadorned with jewels. 

On ocea^ons of state, it is placed before 
the seat occupied by the Heir- Apparent ^ 
to the throne in the House of Lorda. 

The Queen’s Diadem was ipadc for ® 

€he coronation of Marie d’Este, ednsort of James 
qclbr’s diadem. adorned with large diamonds, and the 

u]»per edge of the circlet is bordered with pearls. 
The Temporal Sceptre of Queen Victoria is of gold, 2 feet 9 inches 
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AMPULLA, 



AITOIKTIIPQ ftl'OON, 

It resembles an eagle with 
the bead screws off at the 


; th3 staff ia very plain^ but the pomnael is ornamented with rubies^ 

» and diamonds. The Jleurs-de-lia with which this sceptre was^ 
originally adorned have been replaced by 
golden leaves, bearing the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle. The cross is variously 
jewelled, ami has in the centre a large 
table diamond. ^ 

« Her Mmesty’s Sfirituai- ScEtn'RE, 

Rod of Equity, or Sceptre with the 
Dove, is of gold, 3 feet 7 inches 
long, set w|i|i dasihiotida and other pre- 
cious stones. It is simnounted by an 
orb, banded with rose diamonds, bearing 
a cross, on which is the figure of a dove 
with expanded winga. 

Ihe Qoeen*« Ivory Sceptre was made for Maria d*Este, 
consort James jp[. It is mounted in gold, and terminated by 
a ^deh cross, bearing 
a dove of white onyjt. 

The AMFui 4 i. 4 *^isn 
antique vessel of pure 
gold, used for contain- 
ing the holy oil at coronations, 
expanded wings, and is finely chased 
middle of the neck, for pouring 
in the oil ; and the neck being 
hollow to the beak, the latter 
serves as a spout, through which 
the consecrated oil is poured into 
The Anointing Spoon, 
which is also of pure gold : it has four pearls in the broadest 
part of the handle, and the bowl of the spoon is finely chased* 
within and without , by its extreme 
thinness, it appears to be micient. 

The Armilla:, or BaACEUTg, are 
of solid fine gold, chased, 
breadth, edged with tows of pcaris. 

They open by a hinj^i, ena- 
melled with the rose, amt 

harp. ^ 

The Imperial Orr^i^ HowiNtn, fa 
an emblem of sovereigr^^j^dd tohave 
been derived from Irapemil Rome, and 
to have been first adofodd with the 
CX08S by Constantine, od Ids confer- ^ 

^cm to Christianity. It first appears 
among the Royal insjtoia Cf ^gla&d 
OR the coins of Edwam'^je Confessor. 

This orb is a ball of gdid, ^ inches in 
diameter, encompassed with a band of 
gold, set with emeralds, rdbies, and 
pearls. On the top is a remarkably 
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fine amefhyst, t^early inch k * 

Hgh^ which serves as the foot 
or pedestal oj[ a rich cross of 

goldj 32 inches high, encrusted |Hf 

with oiamonds ; having in the 

centre^ on one »de, a sapphire^ ^ 

and emerald on the other ^ 

four pearls ^ the afiglea I 

of the cross, a large pearl at I I 1 

the end of each limb, and three M A & 

at the base ; the height of the JB W ||| 

orb and cross being i 1 inches. 

The Queen’s Orb is of 
smaller dimensions than the 
preceding^ but of similar mate- 

The S 41 .T-CEtt.ARS are of 

znanship. The most no^jee- WiP 1 ' ' / |ji 

able is — the Golden Salt-cellar 
of State, which is of pure gold, 

richly adorned with jewels, ' 

w'ork. Its form is castellated 
and the receptacles for the salt 
arft formed by the mpsoval of 

In the same chamber with 

t-rowns. Scei^ea* and other aAi.T.o«,LA* of sTAt*. 

flegalia used in the ceremonial of the Coronation, is a very interesting 
collection of plate, formerly used at Coronation festivals; together with 
fonts, &c. Amongst these are 

The Queen’s Baptismal. Font is of silver, gilt, tastefully chased. 
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QUEBN*fl BAPTIStifAI/ VOTST, 

and Burmounted by two figures emblematic of the baptismal iitc this 
font was formerly used at the cbristemng of the Royal Family , but a new 
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font, of more picture^ue design, has lately been flianufactured for lier 
Mwesty. M 

There are; besides, in the collecdon, a large Silver Wine Fountain, pre- 
sented by the corporation of Plymouth to Charles II. ; two massive 
Coronation Tankards, of gold ; a Banqueting Dish, and other dishes 
and spoons, of gold, used at Coronation f^tivals ; besides a boa^ifully- 
wrought service of Sacramental Plate, emjpoyed at the Coronef^n, and 
used also in the Chapel of St. Peter in the Tower. 



WHAT IS TIMET 

ASK’D an aged man, a man of cares. 

Wrinkled and curved^ and white with hoary hairs j 
“ Time is the oi life,” he said ; “ Oh, tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well ! 

I ask’d the ancient, venerable dead — 

Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled : 

From the cold grave a hollow mhrmur flow’d — 

** Time sow’d the seed v?e reap in this abode ! ” 

I ask’d a dying sinner, ere the tide 
Of life had left his veins : Time ?” he replied, 

“ I’ve lost it ! Ah, the treasure ! ” and he died. 

I ask’d the golden sun and silver spheres. 

Those bright chronometers of days and years : 
They answer’d : Time is but a meteor’s glare,” 
And bade me for Eternity prepare. 

I ask’d the Seasons, in their annual round. 

Which beautify or desolate tbe ground ; 

And they replied (no oracle more wise) ; 

’Tis Folly’s blank, and Wisdom’s liigbest prize ! ” 

I ask’d a spirit lo^, but oh ! the shriek 

That pierced my soul ! I shudder while I speak . 

It cried, A particle ! a speck ! a mite , 

Of endless years — duration infinite ! ” 

Of things inanimate, my dial 1 
Consulted, and it made me this reply ; 

Time is the season fair of living well — > 

The path of glory, or the path of hell.” 

I ask’d my Bible, and methinks it said : 

Time is the present hour — ^thc past is fled : 

Live 1 live to-day ; to-morrow never yet 
On any human being rose or set.” 

I ask’d old Father ^me himself at last. 

But in a moment he flew swiftly past— 

His chariot Waa a cloud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steeds, wldch left no trace behind. 

I ask’d the mighty Angel who shall stand 
One foot on sea, and one on solid land ; 

By Heaven !” he cried, " I swear the mystery’s o’er ; 
Time was,” he cried, "but time shall be no more !” 

Bev. J. Marsdek. 
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SIMPLICITY IN WBITING. 


INE writing, according to Mr. Addison, 
consists of sentiments which are natnnd 
without being obvious. There cannot he 
a juster and more concise definition of fine 
writing. 

Sentiments which are merely natural 
i afPect not the mind with any pleasure, 
^ and seem not worthy to engage our atten» 
tioii. The pleasantries of a wateiman, the obsen^ationa 
of a peasant, the ribaldry of a porter or hackney*coach* 
man ; all these are natural and disagreeable. What an 
f insipid comedy should we make of the chit-chit of the 
tea-table, copied faithfully and at full length ! Nothing 
can please persons of taste hut nature drawn with all her 
graces and ornament — fa belle nature ; or, if we copy 
low life, the strokes must be strong and remarkable, and 
mast convey a lively image to the mind. The absurd naivete of Sanclio 
Panza is re})resented in such inimitable colours by Cervantes, that it enter- 
tains as much as the picture of flie most magnanimous hero or softest 



lover. 

The case is the same with orators, philosophers, critics, or any author 
who speaks in his own person without introducing other speakers or actors. 
If his language be not elegant, his observations uncommon, his sense 
strong and masculine, he will in vain boast his nature and simplicity. He 
may be correct, hut he never will be agreeable. *Tis the unhappiness of 
such authors that they are never blamed nor censured. The good fortune 
of a book and that of a man are not the same. The secret deceiving path 
of life, which Horace talks of— jTaflentis eemita vitee — may be the happiest 
lot of the one, bat is the greatest misfortune that the other can possibly 
fall into. 

On the other hand, productions which are merely surprising, without 
being natural, can never give any lasting entertainment to the mind. To 
draw chimsBras is not, properly speaking, to copy or imitate. The justness 
of the representation is lost, and the mind is displeased to find a picture 
which bears no resemblance to any original. Nor are such excessive re- 
finements more agreeable in the epistolary or philosophic style, than in the 
epic or tragic. Too much ornament is a fault in every kind of produc- 
tion. Uncommon expressions, strong Hashes of wit, pointed similes, and 
epigrammatic turns, especially when laid too thick, ate a disfigurement 
rather than any embellishment of discourse. As the eye, in suiweying a 
Gothic building, is distracted by the multiplicity of ornaments, and loses 
the w hole by its minute attention to the parts ; so the mind, in perusing 
a work overstocked with wit, is fatigued and disgusted with the constant 
endeavour to shine and surprise. This is the case where a writer over- 
abounds in wit, even though that wit should be just and agreeable. But it 
commonly happens to such writers, that they seek for their favourite orna- 
ments even where the subject affords them not ; and by that means have 
twenty insipid conceits for one thought that is really beautiful. 

There is no subject in critical learning more copious than this of the 
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just mixture of simplicity and refinement in writing^; and, therefore, not 
to wander in too large a field, I shall confine myself to a 'few general 
obsorvatious on that head. 

First, 1 observe, "That though excesses of both kinds are to be avoided, 
and thon^ a proper medium ought to he studied in all prodnetums ; yet 
tMs medium lies not in a point, but admits of a very oonsi^rablie 
OonElider the wide distance, in this resx>ect,^eti|'ieen Mr. agi^ tucre- 
tius. These seem to lie in the two greatest exi^mes of and 

simplicity which a poet can indulge Itself vdlhout beii^ ^^i^ty of any 
blameahlc excess. All this interval may be filled with poets, who may 
difier from each other, but may be equally eidminkhle, eadh in his peculiar 
style and manner. Corneille and Congreve, who carry their wit and re- 
finement somewhat farther than Mr. Pope {if poets of so different a kind 
can be compared together), and Sophocles and Teretice, wll<> are more 
simj)le than Lucretius, eeem to have gone out of tliat medium wherein the 
most perfect productions are to he found, and are guilty of gome excess in 
these opposite characters. Of all the great poets, Virgil and Racine, in 
my opiuicn, lie nearest the centre, and ore the farthest removed from both 
tlie extremities. 

My second observation on this head is, " That it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to explain by words wherein the just medium betwixt <he ex- 
cesses of simplicity and refinement ebnsists, or to give any rule by 
which we can know jirecisely the hounds betwixt the fault and the 
beauty/’ A critic may not only discourse very judiciously on tins head 
witliout instructing his readers, hut even without understanding the 
matter perfectly himself’. There is not in the world a finer piece of 
criticism than Fontenelle’s "Dissertation on Pastorals;^* wherciii, by a 
number of reflections and philosophical reasonings, he endeatours to 
fix the just medium which is suitable to that species of wiiting. But let 
any one read the pastorals of that author, and he will be convinced, that 
this judicious critic, notwithstanding his fine reasouii.gs, had a false taste, 
and fixed the point of perfection much nearer live extreme of refineiwcnt 
than pastoral poetiy will admit of. The sfuitiments of his bhepherdb are 
better suited to the toilets of Paris than to the forests of Arcadia. But 
this il is impossible to discover from his crituval reasonings. lie blames 
all exccsbhe ])ainfiiig and ornament, as much as Virgil could have done 
had he written a dissertation on this species of poctiy. Dowever difTcrent 
the tastes of men may be, their general discourses on these subjects are 
commonly the same. No criticism can be very instructive which descends 
not to parti(‘ulara, and is not full of examples and illustrations. ’Tis al- 
lowed on all hands, that beauty, as well as virtue, lies always in a medium ; 
hut wffiere this medium is placed is the great question, and caij never be 
sufficiently explained by ’general reasonings. 

1 shall deliver it as a third observation on this subject, "That we onght 
to be more on our guard against the excess of refinement tlmn tliat of 
simplicity ; and that because the former excess is both less beautiful and 
more dangerous than the latter.^’ 

It is a certain rule that wit and passion arc entirely inconsistent. 'When 
the affections are moved, there is no place for the imagination. The minfl 
of man being naturally limited, it is impossible all his faculties can (.peiate 
at once ; and the more any one predominates, the less room is there for the 
others to exert their vigour, For this reason a greater degree of simplicity 
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is required |n all copipositions, where men and actions and passions are 
painted, than in such as consist of reflections and observations. And as 
the former species of writing is the more engaging and beautiful, one may 
safely, upon this account, give the preference to the extreme of simplicity 
above that of refinement. 

We may also observe, that those compositions which we read tlie oftenest, 
and whV^ every man of taste liBS got by heart, have the recommendation 
of simplicity, and have nothing surprising in the thought when divested 
of that elegance of expression and harmony of numbers with which it is 
cloathed. If the merit of the composition lies in a point of wit, it may 
strike at first ; but the mind anticipates the thought in the second perusal, 
and is no longer affected by i\. When I read an epigram of Martial, the 
first line recalls the whole ; and 1 have no pleasure in repeating to myself 
what I know' already. But each line, each word in Catullus has its merit ; 
and I am never tired with the perusal of him. It is sufficient to run over 
Cowley once ; but Parn^l, after the fiftieth reading, is as fresh as at the 
first. Besides, it is with books as with women, where a certain jdaiiiiiess 
of manner and of dress is more engaging than that glare of paint and airs 
and ajiparel which may dazzle the eye but reaches not the afflictions. 
Terence is a modest and bashful beauty, to whom w^e grant every thing, 
because he assumes nothing, and whose purity and nature make a durable 
though not a violent impression upon us. 

But relinement, as it is the less beautiful, so it is the more dangerous 
extreme, and wdiat "we arc the aptest to fall into. Simplicity pass(‘s for 
dulnC'S when it is not accompanied with great elegance and ])ro})rietY. On 
the contrary, there is something surj)rising in a blaze of wit ainl conceit. 
Ordiiiaiy r<‘adera are mightily struck witli it, and falsely imagine it to be 
the most difficidt, as well as most excellent way of writing. Seneca 
abounds wdth agreeable faults, says Quinctilian — ahivndat diilcibus vitiU ; 
and for that reason is the more dangerous and the more apt to pervert the 
taste of the young and inconsiderate. 

I shall add, that the excess of refinement is now more to he guarded 
against than ever ; because it is the extreme wbicli men are the most a]>t 
to fall into, after learning has made great progress, and after eminent 
w'riters have appeared in every species of coirq^osition. The endeavour to 
please by novelty leads men wide of simplicity and nature, and fills their 
writings with affectation and conceit. It was thus that the ago of Claudius 
and Nero became so much inferior to that of Augustus in taste and genius ; 
and perhaps there arc at present some symptoms of a like degeneracy of 
taste, in France as well as in England. Hume. 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 

The celebrated patriot, John Hampden, was descended from an ancient 
family in Buckinghamshire, where he was born in 1594. On leaving the 
University, he entered the inns of court, where he made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of the law. He w'^as chosen to serve in the Parliament 
which assembled at Westminster, February, 1020, and served in all the 
succeeding Parliaments in the reign of Charles I. That Monarch having 
quarrelled with his Parliament, was obliged to have recourse to the open 
exercise of his ])rerogative iu order to sup^Dly himself with money. From 
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the nobility he desired assistance ; from the City of London 3ie required a 
loan of 00,000. The former contributed but slowly ; the latter at 
length gave a flat denial. To equip a fleet, an apportioumeiif was made. 
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by order of jj;he Council, amongst all the maritime -towns, each of which 
was required, with the assistance of the adjoining comities, to furnish a 
certain numl^r of vessels or amount of shipping. The City of London 
was rated at twenty ships. And this was the first appearance in the 
present reign of ship-money— a taxation which had once been imposed 
by Eliza^ieth, on a great emergency, but which, revived and carried further 
by Chariyi:- produced the most Solent discontent. 

In 1636,* John Hampden became universally known by his intrepid 
opposition to the ships-money^ as an illegal tax. Upon this he was pro- 
secuted, and his conduct throughout the transaction gained him great 
credit and reputation. When the Long Parliament began, the eyes of all 
vrere fixed upon him as the fatlier of his country. On die 3rd of January, 
1C 42, the King ordered articles of high treason, and other misde- 
meanours, to be prepared against Lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hampden, and 
four other members of the House of Commons, and went to the House to 
seize them, but they had retired, Mr. Hampden afteiwards made a cele- 
brated speech in the House to clear himself from the charge brought 
against him. 

In the beginning of the civil w'ar Hampden commanded a regiment of 
foot, and did good service At the battle of Edgehill ; but he received a 
mortal ivouud in an engagement with Prince Rupert, in Chalgrave-field, 
in Oxfordshire, and died in 1648. Hampden is said to have possessed in 
a high degree talents for gaining and preserving popular influence, and 
great courage, industry, and strength of mind, which procured him great 
ascendancy over other men. 


OTHELLO^S HISTORY. 

ER father loved me ; oft invited me ; 

Still question’d me the story of my life. 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, 
fortunes. 

That I have past . 

I ran it through, even from my boyish 
days ^ 

To the very moment that he bade me 
tell it. 

Wherein I spyake of most disastrous 
chance^ 

Of moving indydents by flood and fields 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes in the imminent deadly breach, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence. 

And ’portance in my travels’ history ; 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle. 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven. 

It was my hint to speak — such was the process ; 

And of the cannibals that each other eat — 

The Anthropophagi — and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath Sieir shoulders. These things to hear 

Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
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Which ever as she could with haste dispatch* 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour uj) my discourse ; which I observing, 

Toc^ once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

Tliat I would all my pilgrimage relate. 

Whereof by parcels sue had sometmng heard 
But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffer’d. My story being done. 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs ; 

She swore — in faith ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange ; 

^Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful; 

She wish’d she had not heard it ; yet she wish’d ' 

That Heaven had made her such a man : she thank’d me ; 

And hade me if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my stoiy. 

And that -would woo her. Upon this^hint I spake ; 

She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d. 

And I loved her that she did, pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used : 

Here comes the lady; let her witness it, Shakspeare. 


FILIAL LOVE. 

ERILY duty to parents is of the first 
consequence;- and would you, my young 
friends, recommend yourselves to the 
favour of ycwir God and Father, would 
you imitate the example of your ador- 
able Redeemer, and be made an in- 
heritor of his precious promises ; wv>ul<l 
you enjoy the peace and coxniR>rts of 
this^fife, and the gpod esteem of your 
fcliow-creatures — ^Reverence your pa- 
rents ; and be it your constant endea- 
vour, as it will be your greatest satisfac- 
tion, to witness your high sense of, and 
to make some returns for the obligatious 
you owe to them, by every act of hliftl 
obedience and love. 

Let their commands be ever sacred in- your ears, and implicitly obe^ved, 
where they do not contradict the commands of God : pretend not to be 
wiser than they, who have had so much more experience than yourselves ; 
and despise them not, if haply you should be so blest as to have gained a 
degree of knowledge or of fortune superior to them.' Let your eaiTiage 
towards them be always respectful, reverent, and submissive ; let your words 
be always affectionate and humble, and especially beware of pert and ill- 
seeming replies ; of angry, discontented, and pee-vish looks. Never imagine, 
if they thwart your wuis, or oppose your inclinations, that this ariseth from 
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any thing bi|t love to 'yon : solicitous as they have eVer been for your wel- 
fare, always consider the same tender solicitude as exerting itself, even in 
cases most opposite to j^our desires ; and let the remembrance of what they 
liave done and suffered for you, ever preserve you from acts of disobedience, 
and from paining those good hearts which have already felt so much for 
yon, theg^liildren. 

The EBCperor of China, oif certain days of the year, pays a visit to 
his rnolliej:,* who is seated on a throne to receive him ; and four time^ on 
his feet, and as often on his knees, he makes her a profound, obeisance, 
bowing hk head even to the ^x)und. 

Sir Thomas More seems to have emulated this beautiful example ; for, 
being Lord Chancellor of England at the same time that his father was a 
Judge, of the King’s Bench, he wcruld always, on his entering Westminster 
Hall, go first to the King’s Bench, and ask his father’s blessing before he 
went to sit in the Court of Chancery, as if to secure success in the great 
decisions of his high and important office. Dr. Dodd. 


QUEEN MARl^^S BOWER, CHATSWORTH. 

HEN the widowed Mary, Queen of 
Scots, left France, where she had dwxif 
since her fifth year — where she had 
shared in the education of the French 
King's ojvn daughters, in one of the 
^ first convents of the kingdom, and been 
Gthe idol of the French Court and 
^people, it is said that, as the coast of 
* the happy land faded from her view, 
she continued to exclaim, “ Farewell, 
F-rance I farewell, dear France — I shall, 
never see thee more !” And her first 
view of Scotland only increased the 
poignancy of these touching regrets. So 
little ])ains had been taken to “ cover oyer the 
nakedness and poverty of the land,” that tears 
sprang into her eyes, when, fresh from the ele- 
gant and luxurious Court of Paris, she saw the 
wretched ponies, with bare, wooden saddles, or 
dirty and ragged trappings, which l^d been pro- 
vided to carry her and her ladies from the water- 
side to Holyrood.” And then the palace itself ; how 
different from the palaces in which she had lived in 
France ! Dismal and small, it consisted only of what 
is Jiow the north wing. The state-room and the bed- 
chamber which were used by her yet remain, with the 
old furniture, and much of the needle-work there is said to have'been the 
work of her hands. During her long and melancholy imprisonment m 
England, the art of needle-work and reading were almost her only mode 
of relieving the dreajy hours. 

From the moment Mary of Scotland took the fatal resolution of throw- 
ing herself upon the supposed kindness and generosity of Elizabeth, her fate 
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Mas sealed, and it M^h,s that of captivity, only to be ended hr death. She 
was immediately cut off from all commumcatiou Mith her subjects,, except 
such as it Mas deemed proper to allow; and -was moved abo^t from jdace 
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to place, the better to ensure her safely. The hapless victim again 
and again implored Elizabeth to deal generously and justly M'ith her. 

I came/’ said she, in one of her letters, *‘of mine own accord ; let rne 
depart again with yours : and if God ]>ermit ray. cause to succeed, 1 shall 
be bound to you for it,*' But her rival was urirelenling, and, in fact, 
increased the rigotirs of her confinement. Whilst a prisoner at Chatst\'orth, 
she had been permitted the indulgeace of air and exercise ; and the 
bowTr of Queen Mary is still shown in the noble grounds of that jdace, 
as a favourite resort of the luifort unate captive. But even this absolutely 
necessary indulgence was afterwards denied ; she was wholly confined to the 
Gastle of Fotheringay, and' a standing order was issued that ** she should 
be shot if she attempted to escape, or if others attempted to rescue her.*' 
Burns, in his “ Lament of Mary, Queen of Scots,’* touchingly expresses 
the weary feelings that must have existed in the breast of the Boyal 
captive ; — 

** Oh, soon to me may summer suns 
Nac mair light up the morn ! 

Nne mair to me the autumn winds 
Wave o*er the yellow com ! 

And in the narrow house of death. 

Lot wdnter round me rave ; 

And the next flowers thaf deck the spring, 

Bloom on my peaceful grave.” 
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TUBtJLAB RAILWAY BRIDGES. 

In the year 1650, a vast line of miway was completed from Chester to 
Holyhead, for the conveyance of the Royal ^ goods and pasHsen^ets, 

and of hdpr Majesty's ttoops and artSiery, between London and Hnidm — 
Hol^headSr^ng the most deslatole point at iNdnch to effect this communi- 
cation with Ireland. Upon this railway are two stupendous bridge fc., 
which are the most perfect examples of engineering skill ever executed in 
England, or in any other couatry . 

The first of these bridges carries the railway across the river Coihray, 
dose to the ancient 43astfe bidk by Edward !• in older to bridle his new 
suWeets, the Wdsh. 

llie (."onway hriid^ consists of a tube, or long, huge chest, the ends of 
which rest upon stone piers^ hikSt to correspond with the architecture of 
the old castle. The tube is made of wrougb^ron plates, varying in thick' 
ness from a quarter of sm inch to one iodb, rheted together, and strength- 
ened by irons in the finrtn of the letter T ; and, to give additii>nal strength 
to the whole, a series of cells is formed at the bottom and top of the tube, 
between an inner ceiling and ^oor and the exterior platoi ; tM iron plates 
which form the cells Imng riveted and held in their places by angle irons. 
The «!pace between the sides of the Itdie is 14 feet ; and tlie height of the 
whole, inclusive of the cells* is 22 feet 3 J inches at the ends, and 25 feet 
() inches attlic centre. The total length of the tube is 41 2 feet. One end 
of the tube is fixed t6 the niasom^ of the pier; but the other is bo 
arranged as to allow for the expansion of the metal by changes of the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and it, therefore, rests upon eleven rollers 
of iron, lunning upon a bed-plate ; and, that the whole weight of the tube 
ina;v not he earned by these i oilers, bix girders are earned over the tube, 
and mtted to the upper parts of its sides, which rest upon twelve balls of 
gun-metal ninning iu grooves, which are fiv.cd to iron beams let into 
the masonry. ^ 

The second of these vast railway bridges crosses the Manai Stiait'^, 
which separate Caernarvon from the island of Anglesey. It is construett d 
a good hundred feet above high-water level, to enable large vessels to sail 
beneath it ; and in building it, neither acafiblding nor centering was usi d. 

Tlie abutments on either bide of the Straits are huge piles of masoni}. 
That on the Anglesey side is 143 feet high, and 173 feet long. The wing 
wails of both terminate in splemlid pedestals, and on each are two colossal 
lions, of Egyptian design ; each beifig 25 fipot long, 12 feet high though 
crouched, 9 teet abaft the body, atid •each paw 2 feet 4 inches. Each 
wtfighs 30 tons. The towers for supporting the tube are of a like magni- 
tude with the entire work. The great Bntannia Tower, in the centre of the 
Straits, is 62 feet by 52 feet at its haae ; its total height from tlie bottom, 
230 leet , it contains 148,625 culfic feet of limestone, and 144,025 of sand- 
stone ; it weiglis 20,000 tons ; and there are 367 tons df cast iron built 
into it in tlie shape of beama and ^ders. It sustains the four ends of the 
four long iron tubes which qiaii the Btraita from shore tsa shore. The total 
quantity of stone contained iu the brktee is 1,500,000 cubic feet. The 
side towers stand at a clear distance of 460 feet from the great cential 
tower ; and, again, the abutments stand at a distance from the side towers 
‘‘of 230 feet, giving the entire bridge a total length of 1849 feet, correspond- 
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ing with theliate of the year of iW febijftructiph. .The gi^' or land towera 
are each (52 feet hy 52 feet* at the base^ and |90 feet high ; thoyr contain 
210 tons of cast iron. 

The length of the great tube is exactly 470 feetj being 12 feet longer 
than the cle^ space between the towers, and the greatest span ever jj^et 
attempt^. The greatest height of the tube is in the centre — 30 feet, 
diminishix^^ totfaz^ the end top 22 feet. Each tube consists of sides, tbp 
and bottoiJi, all formed of long, narrow wrought-irou plates, varying in 
length from 12 feet downward. These plates are of the same manufactoe 
as those for malting boilers, varying in thickness from thrce-eighths"to 
three-fourths of an inch. Some of them weigh nearly 7 cwt., and itre 
amongst the largest it is possible to roll with any existing macliinejy. iSie 
connexion between top, bottom, and sides is made much more suhstantial 
by triangular pieces of thick plate, riveted iu across the corners, to enable 
the tube to resist the cross or twisting strain to which it will be exjiosed 
from the heavy and long-continued gales of wind that, sweeping uj) the 
Channel, will assail it in its lofty and unprotected position. The rivets, 
of whicrh there are 2,000,000— each tube containing, 3 2 7, 000 — are more 
than an inch in diameter. They are placed in row^, and were j)nt in the 
lioles red hot, and beaten viith heavy liammera. In cooling, tliey con- 
tracted strongly, and drew the plateg together so powerfully that it required 
a force of from 4 to (5 tons to each rivet, to cause the })lates to sliuo over 
each other. The weight of wrought iron in the great tube is 1600 tons. 

Each of these vast bridge tubes was constnuted on the shore, then 
floated to the base of the piers, or bridge towers, and raised to its Y)roper 
elevation by hydraulic machinery, the largest in the w^orld, and the most 
powerful ever constructed. For the Britannia Bridge, this consisted of 
two vast presses, one of w^hich has powrer equal to that of 30,000 men, and 
it lifted the largest tube six feet in half an hour. 

The Britannia tubes being in two lines, are passages for the up and down 
trains across the Straits. Each of the tubes has been compared to the 
Burlington Arcade, in Piccadilly; and the labour of placing this tube upon 
the piers has been assimilated to that of raising the Arcade upon the 
summit of the spire of St. James's Church, if surrounded with water. 

Each line of tube is 1513 feet in length; far surpassing in size any 
piece of wTought-iron work ever before put together ; and its weight is 
."iOOO tons, being nearly equal to that of two i20-giin ships, having on 
board, ready for sea, guns, pre visions, and crew. The plate-iron covering 
of the tubes is not thicker than the hide of an elephant, and scarcely 
thicker than the hark of an oak-tree ; whUs^l one of the large tubes/ if 
placed on its end in St. Paul’s churchyard, iWould reach 107 feet higher 
than the cross of the cathedral. 


THE MARINEES OF ENGLAND. 

Ye marines of England ! 

Who guard our native seas. 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and, the breeze. 

Your glorious standard launch again. 

To match another foe. 
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^ And sweep tlirougli the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 

While the battle rages long and loud, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirits of ymir ffH&ers 
\ Shfdl start jmta emy ^^ave ! 

For the deck U was their field of fame. 

And Ocean was thfcir grave ; 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell. 

Your m^y hearts shall glow. 

As ye jweep trough 

while the stormy tem;|^ts blow' ; 

While the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

l^itazmia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain wares. 

Her home is on the deep : 

With riranders from her native oak. 

She quells the floods below, 

Aa they roar on the shore. 

When the stormy tempests blow ; 

When the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow* , 

The ixieteor-flag of England 
Shall yet terrific bum. 

Till das^r’s troubled night depart. 

And the star of i>eace return. 

Then, then,, ye ocean-warriors I 
Our song and feast shall dow 

To the fame of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 

When the fiery fight is heard no more. 

And the atocm 1ms ceased to blow. Campbell. 


KAFFIR LETTER-CARRIER. ^ 

knew” (says the pleasing writer of Letters from Sierra Leone”) 'Hhat 
the long-looked-for vessel had at length furled her sails and dropped anchor 
in the bay . She was from England, and I waited, expecting every minute 
to feast my eyes upon at. least one letter ; but I remembered how un- 
reasonable it was to suppose that any person would come up with letters 
to this lonely place at so late an hour, and that it behoved me to exercise 
the grace of patience until next day- However, between ten and eleven 
o’clock, a loud shouting and knocking aroused the household, and the door 
was opened to a trusty Kroo messenger, who, although one of a tribe who 
wuuld visit any of its members in their own country with death, who could 
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* savcy wljite man’s book/ seemed to comprehend something of our 
feelings at receiving letters,' as I overheard him exclaim, with evident glee, 
•^Ah ! massa! here de right book come at last/ Every thing, whether 
a brown-paper parcel, a newspaper, an official despatedi, a private letter or 
note, is here denominated a ‘ book,’ and this man understood well that 
newspapers are never received so gladly amongst ^ books’ from England 
as letters.’l'^Tlie Kaffir, in the Engraving, w'as sketched from one employed 
to convey letters in the South African settlements j he emries his document 
in a split at the end of a cane. 

It is a singular sight in India to see the catamarans which put off 
from some parts of the coast, as soon as ships cOpae in sight, eitlier 
to bear on board or to convey from thence letters or messages. These 
frail vessels are composed of thin cocoa-tree logs, lashed together, and 
big enough to carry one, or, at most, two persons. In one of these a 
small sail is fixed, and the navigator steers with a little paddle ; the float 
itself is almost entirely sunk in the water, so that the effect is very singular 
— a sail sweeping along the surface with a man behind it, and apparently 
nothing to support them. Those which have no sails are consequently 
invisible, and the men have the a]>pearance of treading the water and per- 
forming evolutions with a racket. In very rough weather the men lash 
themselves to their little rafts ; but in ordinary seas they seem^ though 
frequently washed off, to regard such accidents as mere trifles, bein^ naked 
all but a wax cloth cap in which they kceji any letters they may have to 
convey to ships in the roads, and swimming like fish. Tlieir only danger 
is from sharks, which arc said to abound. These cannot hurt them while 
on their floats ; but w’^oe be to them if they catch them wdiile separated 
from that defence. Yet, even then, the case is not quite hopeless, since 
the shark can only attack them from below ; and a rapid dive, if not in 
very deej) water, will sometimes save tliem- 


TTIE SEASONS. 


SPRING. 

OME, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, come. 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud. 
While music w'akcs around, veil’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

Hail! Source of Being ! ^^niversal Soul 
Of heaven and earth ! Eskmtial Presence, hails 
To Thee I bend the knee ; to Thee my thought 
Continual climb ; who, with a master hand. 

Hast the great whole into perfection touch’d. 

By Thee the various vegetative tribes, 

AVrapt in a filmy net, and clad witli leaves. 

Draw the live ether, and imbibe the dew : 

By Thee disposed into congenial soils. 

Stands each attractive plant, and sucks and swells 
The juicy tide — a twining mass of tubes. 

At thy command the vernal sun awakes 
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The torpid sap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds, that now in fluent dance. 

And lively fermentation, mounting, spreads 
All this innun lerous-colour’d scene of things. 

As rising from the vegetable w’^orld 
My theme ascends, with equal wdng ascend 
My panting Muse ! And hark ! how' loud the woods 
Invite you forth in all your gayest trim. 

Lend me your song, ye nightingales ! oh, pour 
The mazy running soul of melody 
Into my varied verse ! while I deduce 
From tlie flrst note the hollow' cuckoo sings. 

The s\ rnphony of spring, and toindi a* theme 
Unknown to fame, the passion of the groves. 
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SUMMEB. 



ROM bright* ning fields of ether ftir 
disclosed^ 

Child of the Sun^ refulgent Summer 
comes. 

In pride of youth, and felt through 
nature’s depth : 

He comes attended by the sultry hours. 

And ever-fanning breezes on his way ; 

While from his ardent look the turning 
Spring 

Averts his blushing face, and earth and 
skies, ^ 

All-smiling, to his hot dominion leaves. 


Cheer’d by the milder beam, the sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well-knowa pool, whose crystal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. Awhile be stands 
Gazing the inverted landscape, half afraid 
To meditate the blue profound below ; 

Then plunges headlong duw’u the circling flood. 

His ebon tresses, and his rosy check. 

Instant emerge : and through tlic obedient wave, 

At each short breathing by his lip repell’d. 

With arms and legs according well, he make^. 

As humour leads, an easy-winding path ; 

While from his polish’d sides a dewy" light 
Effuses on the pleased spectators round- 
This is the purest exercise of health. 

The kind refresher of the Summer heats : 

Nor, Avhen cold Winter keens the brighU^iiing flood. 

Would T, weak-shiveriug, linger on the brink. 

Thus life redoubles, and is oft preserved 
By the bold swimmer, in the swift elapse 
Of accident disostr'^us. 

AUTUMN. 

ROWN’D with the sickle and the wdieatcu sheati 
While Autumn nodding o’er the yellow plain 
Comes Jovial on, the Doric , reed once more, 

Well pleased, I tune. Whatever the wintry frost 
Nitrous prepared, the various-blossom 'd Spring 
Put in white promise forth, and Summer suns 
Concocted strong, rush boundless now to view'. 
Full, perfect all, and swell my glorious theme. 

Hence from the bus)’^, joy-resounding fields 
In clieerful error lot us treed the maze 
Of Autumn, unconfined ; and taste, revived. 
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AUTUMN. WINTETi. 

The breath of orchard big with bending fruit. 
Obedient to the breeze and beating ray. 

From the dct*p-loaded bough a mellow shoTrer 
Incessant molts away. The juicy pear 
Lks in n soft profm>ion scatter’d I'ound. 

A various sweetness swells the gentle race. 

By Nature’s all-refining hand preparecl ; 

Of temper’d sun, and water, earth, and air. 

In ever -changing composition mix’d. 

Such, falling frequent through the chiller night. 
The fragrant stores, the wide projected heaps 
Of apples, wliich the lusty-handed year, 
Innumerous, o’er the .blushing orchard shakes. 
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WINTER. 


EE, Winter comes to rule the varied* year. 
Sullen and sad/Dvith all his rising train — 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. Be these 
my/Aertic, 

Tliese-^that exalt the soul to solemn thought 
And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred 
glooms ; 

Congenial horrors, hail : with frequent f<x>t. 
Pleased have I, in my cheerful morn of life. 
When nursed by careless solitude 1 lived. 

And sung of nature with unceasing joy ; 
Pleased have I wmder’d through your rough 
domain. 

Trod the pure virgin snows, myself a|^urc ; 
Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent 
hurst, 

Pr .seen the deep-fermenting tempest brew’d 
In the grim evening sky. 

* 4: 4: > 

Xaturc ! great parent! whose unceasing haiid-v. 
Rolls round the seasons of the changeful year. 

How mighty, how, majestic are thy works ! 

With what a pleasing dread they swell the soul. 

That sees astoiiish’d, and astonish'd sings ! 

Ye, too, yc winds ! that now begin to blow 
With boisterous svreep, I raise my voice to you. 

Wlierc are your stores, ye powcrnil beings, say. 

Where your aerial magazines reserved 
To swell the brooding terrors of the storm ? 

In what I'ar distant region of the sky, 

Hush’d in deep silence, sleep yc wdien 'tis calm ? 



’I’is done ; dread Winter spreads his latest glooms. 

And reigns treniendons o’er the conquer’d year. 

How dead, the vcgCvable kingdom lies! 

How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, ^nd man ! 

See here thy pictured life ! Pass some few years 
Thy iloAvering sy>ring, thj summer’s ardent strength. 

And sober autumn fading into age. 

The pale concluding winter comes at last 
The shuts the scene. Ah ! whither liow are fled 
Thoso dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hof>ea 
Of ha|||imc3S? those longings after fame ? • 

Those * tless qares? those busy bustling days? 

Those gay-spent festive nights ? those veering thoughts, 
liost between good and ill, that shared thy life ? 

All now arc vanish'd ; virtue sole survives. 

Immortal, never-failing friend of man — 

His guide to happiness on high., Thomson. 
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ON MUSIC. 

HERE are few who ha\e not ielt the 
cliarms of music, and acknowledged its ex- 
pressions to be intelligible to the heart. It 
is a language of delightful sensations, that 
cis far more eloquent than words : it breathes 
to the* eiHT the clearest intimations ; but 
howr it was learned, to what origin we owe 
it, or what is the meaning of some of its 
, most affecting strains^ we know not. 

We feel plaixdj that music touches and 
gently agitates the agreeable and snblime passions ; that it wraps us 
m melancholy, and elevates us to joy; that it dissolves and infianies ; 
that it melts us into tenderness, and rouses into rage : but its strokes 
are so fine and delicate, that, like a tragedy, even the passions that are 
wounded please ; its sorroivs are charming, and its rage heroic and 
dehghtful. As people feel the particular passions with different degrees 
of force, their taste of harmony must proportionably ^ary. Music, then, 
is a language directed to t^e passions ; but th(‘ rudest passion ^ put on 
a new nature, nsd become pleasing in harmony ; let me add, also, that 
it awakens some passions which we perceive not in ordinary lilc. ^ Par- 
ticularly the most elevated sensation of music arises from a confustnl 
perception of ideal or Tiskmary beauty aud rapture, which is sufiieieiitly 
perceivable to fire the ima^nation, but not clear eson^ to become an ob- 
ject of knowledge. This shadowy beauty tlie miisd attempts, with a lau- 
gixishiiig curiosity, to collect into a distiiici objiect of Mew and comi)iehen- 
sion ; but it sinks and escapes, like the dissolving ideas of a delightful 
dream, that are neither within the reach of the memory, nor yet totally 
tied. The noblest charm of music, thei^ though real and affecting, seems 
too confused aud fluid to be collected into a Satinet idea. 

Harmony ia always understood by the crowd, aad dlMiaat alwav s mis- 
taken by musicians. The present Italian taste for music is- exactly cor- 
respondent to the taste for tragi-comedy, that about a century ago gained 
ground upon the stage. The musicians of the present day are charmed 
at the union they form between the grave and the fantastic, and at the 
suiprising transitions they make between, exti^uesv while tpvery hearer who 
has the least remamder of the tas^ of nature is shocked at the 
sktBxige jargon. If the sanste taste AmlA prevail in pakstbag, we must 
soon expect to see the woman’s head, a heese’^S' body, and a fish's tail, 
mdted by soft gradations, greatly admiied at our public exhibitions. 
^URical gentlemen, should take paztiendar care to preserve in its foil vigour 
and sensibility tfaim orj^md naUzml taste, which akme foela and discovers 
the true beauty of musm. 

If Milton, Shakspeait^ or Dryden had be» Vom with the same genius 
and inspiration for wmm. as for poetry, and bad passed tlmugh the 
practical port wkkiaut cranrapting the natund taste, or blenchng with it 
any preposse^on in foroiur of dl^ghts and dexterities cf hand, then would 
their notes be tuned to pamomo and to sentiments as natural and expressive 
as the tones and modx^iom of ^be voice in discourse. The music aad 
the thought would not make differ^ot expressions ; the hearers would only 
think impetuously ; and the effect of the music would be to give the ideas 
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a tumultuous violencfe aud divine impulse upon the mind. >-Aiiy person 
conversant with the classic poets, sees instantly that the passionate power 
of musk; I speak of, was perfectly understood and practised by the ancients 
— that the Muses of the Greeks always sung, and their song was the echo 
of the subject, which swelled their poetry into enthusiasm and rapture. 
An inquiry into the nature and merits of the ancient music, and a com- 
parison thereof with modern coil^p^sition, hy a person of poetib genius and 
an admirer of harmony, who is nee from the shackles of practice, and the 
prejudices of the mode, aided by the countenance of a few men of rank, 
of elevated and i:rue taste, would probably lay the present half-Gothic 
mode o1^ music in ruins, like those towers of whose little laboured orna- 
ments it is an exact picture, and restore the GreciaAi taste of passionate 
harmony once more to the delight and wonder of mankind. But as from 
the disposition of things, and the force of fashion, we cannot hope in 
our time to rescue the sacred lyrei and see it put into the hands of men 
of genius, I can only recall you to your own natural feeling of harmony, 
aud observe to J^ou, that its emotions are not found in the laboured, 
fantastic, and surprising compositions that form tlve modern style of 
music : hut you meet them in some few pieces that are the growth of 
wild unvitiated taste ; you discover them in the swelling sounds that wrap 
us ill imaginary grandeur ; in those pl|iintive notes that make ns in love 
with woif; in the tones that utter the lover’s sighs, and fluctuate the breast 
with gentle pain ; in the noble strokes that coil up the courage and fury 
of the soul, or that lull it in confused visions of joy ; in short, in those 
affcctiiig strains that find their way to the inmost recesses of the lieart. 

Untwisting all the cliains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. — ‘Milton, 

Usher. 


THE AFFLICTED POOR. 

Say ye — oppress’d by some fantastic woes. 

Some jarring nerve that hafllcs your repose. 

Who press the downy couch while slaves advnn^jc 
With timid eye to read the distant glance ; 

Who with sad pray’rs the weary doc'tor tease. 

To name tlie nameless, ever new disease y 
Who with mock patience dire comphdnt endure. 
Which real pain, and that alone, can euro ; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie^ 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die? 

How would ye hear to draw your latest breath. 
Where all that’s wretched paves the way tor death ? 

Such is that room which one rude beam divides. 
And' naked rafters form the sloping sifks r 
Where the vile bands that bind the thatch arc seen. 
And lath and mud are aU that lie between. 

Save one dull pane that coarsely patch’d gives- way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes tlie day ; 

There, on a matted flock with dust o’erspread. 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ! 
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For him no hand the cordial cnji supplies. 

Nor Tvipes the tear which stagnates in his eyes ; 

No friends, with soft discourse, his pangs beguile, 

Nor jiromise hojje till sickness wears a sinile. Cradbe. 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 



A.nd 


IIOU, w'lio didst put to flight 
Primeval silence, wdicn the morning 
stars. 

Exulting, shouted o’er the rising ball : 
O Thou ! whose word from solid 
darkness struck 

That spark, the snii, strike wisdom from 
my soul ; 

My soul Avhich flics to thee, her trust, 
her treasure, 

As misers to their gold, while others 
rest : 

Througli this opaque of nature and of 
soul, ' 

double night, transmit one pitying ray, 
and to cheer, Obj lead my mind, 
tliat fain would wander from its woe,) 
through various scenes of life and death, 
m each scene the noblest truths inspire. 
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Nor less inspire my conduct, than my song ; 

Teach my best reason, reason ; my best will i 

Teach rectitude ; and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear ; 

Nor let the phial of wiy vengeance, pour’d 
On this devoted head, be pour’d in vain. ^ 

The bell strikes One. We take no note of time • 
But from its loss ; to mve it then a tongue * 

Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright. 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they? with the years beyond the flood! 

It is the signal that demands dispatch : 

How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm’d, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
Xiook down — on what ? A fathomless abyss ! 

A dread eternity ! How surely mine ! 

And can eternity belong to me. 

Poor pensioner on, the bounties of an hour ? 

How poor, how rich, how abject, li#w august. 

How complicate, bow wonderful is man ! 

*^Iow passing wonder He who* made him such ! 

Who center’d in our make sucli strange extremes — 
Prom different natures, marvellously mix’d : 

Connexion exquisite ! of distant worlds 
Distinguish’d link iii being’s CTjihoss chain ! 

^lidway from nothing to trie Deity ; 

A beam ethereal — sullied and absorpt ! 

Though sullied and dishonour’d, still divine ! 

Dim miniature of greatness absolute ! 

An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 

He*lj)less immortal 1 insect infinite ! 

A w’orm ! a god ! I tremble at myself. 

And in in^^self am lost. At home a stranger. 

Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast. 

And Avoudering at her own. How reason reels ! 

Oh, what a miracle to man is man ! 

Triumphantly distress’d ! w'^hatjoy! what dread! 
Alternately transported and alarm’d ! 

What can preserve my life, or what destroy? 

An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

’Tis past conjecture ; all tilings rise in proof. 

Wliile o’er iny limbs sleep’s soft dominion spread, 
"What though my soul fantastic measures trod 
O’er fairy fields, or mourn’d along the gloom 
Of pathless woods, or down the craggy steep 
HuH’d headlong, swam with pain the mantled pool. 

Or scaled the cliff, or danced on hollow winds 
With antic shapes, w ild natives of the brain ! 

Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her nature 
Of Biibtler essence than the trodden clod : 
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Active, a^riai, towering, nnconfiiied. 

Unfetter’d with her gross companion’s fall. 

Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal : ' 

Even silent night proclaims eternal day ! 

For human weal Heaven husbands all events ; 
Dull sleep instructs, nor sport vain dreams in 
^in. Young. 


FAREWELL. 

AY, shrink not from that word “ Farewell ! ' 
As if ’twere friendship’s final knell — 

8uch fears may prove but vain : 

So changeful is life's fleeting day. 

Whene’er we sever, Hope may say. 

We part to meet again ! 

E’en^the last parting earth can know. 

Brings not unutterable woe 

To souls that heav’nward soar : 

For humble Faith, with steadfast eye, 

Points to a brighter world on high. 

Where hearts, that here at parting si^i. 

May meet — to part no more ! 


Barton. 
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[We have coneidered that It Woald be tuefal to the young reader to have a ready of refarenoe. 

in the REaoiNQ Book itself, to all anuaual words of one ayllaWe, and all the words of two syllables and 
above, that occur in thevartous leaMms. In the following pages will be found, properly aoeentuated, all the 
more difficult polysylUWos', with their meanings, derived from Johiwon, Walker, and other competent 
authorities.] 


ABA'NDON,r. a. give up ; resign, or quit ; foraake; 

leave 

Abi'lity, s. capacity ; qnallAcatlon ; power 
A'bject. a. mean ; being of no hope or regard ; 
de*tirutc‘ 

Ablu^tcoh, s. the act of deanslng or washing 
clean . water u«rd in waahioK 
Abo'lish, V. a. make void ; put an end to ; destroy 
Aao'ctnd, v.n. have in great plenty; be in, great 

plenty • 

Abke'ast, ad. sido by side 

Abec'ptly, ad ha^itlly ; suddenly ; without the 

due formH of prpiiaration 
A'BsuLnTK, ^^wp'isitive , cerlain; unlimited 
A'BSTiiACT, 8. the smaller quantity containing the 

virAe nr power of rlic g'reater 

Abstbu'hc. a. hidden; difficult 
Abtt'noant, a. pleiitifnl 

Abu'tmkvt, s that which borders upon another- 
Academv, s (from Acad^nus, an Aihenian, who 
founded a public hcUoo] at Athenn, whirb Mru>r him 
was ruLVd ^CHdemia, LoHn), place nt ^ducai’iim; an 
assembly or sootecy of men, uuitin^ for the promotion 
of iionu* art 

AfecEvr, 8, the S'lu^of a s^'llable; a mndifleatton 

of the voicp expresWle of th^ passions or Pfitimeiita ; 
the Titarks msde upon syllables to re^i'ulate tiieir pro- 
tlUnCKitlilD 

A'ccident, 8. tbit which happens unforeseea ; 
chance 

Acco'mfant, V. n. associate with ; toeome a oom- 
panion to 

Acoo'mplk'e, s an associate ; partner 
Acoo'mvi.ishmknt, 8. omismant of mind or body ; 

acqaircintrnt 

Acoo^st, V a. speak to ; address ; salute 
Acco'ont, Him state or result Of acomputatlon— , 
B^, til" at'couoif 'H-Mndst'iun between A«; aarrMive; vakM 

Aoco'cthe, V a dress; eqplp 

A'cruKBC'Y, «. exactnciss;.,i^C6ty 

Accu'stom, ff t > habltttAtoV^ tunre 

Acqdi'bis. V. a. i;aiii ; attain 

A'criu a having a het'ibintnr ranee ; bitter, 

A'cbihont, 8. Hharpuenrt^flSPsecH^ ; blttsmeis of 

thought or laiigiiage ’ 

Acro'volik, s ii cttadelt part Of a tlty 

Acbi'vitt, 8 quickness^ WtmMwiess 

Acd'te, a. aliarp, not btnut; nWp. not dull; 

not stupid; vi{tor(nis; poWerAdiu operation 
ADAHA'Nru^B, a, mode of adamint ; have the 

qualuies of adamaut, vlx^ hardnyaa. todlssolnbillny 
APa'ft, V a. aitnilT , ; yteld ; peruitt 

Abieu', ad used elllptlcAlly fw d je voua 

commfntlc^ at the piuruna of friends , fsrVurcU 
A'i>MiaAai.£. a. to be admired ; of power to excite 

Wonder 

Admira'tion, s, wonder 
AduHv, V. a MiifTer to enter; allow 
Ado^ft, V. a take a sou by choice ; make him a eon 
who is not so bv birth; place any pcrs'in or thinv in a 
xwsTcr relation than they bftve by nature or someth Ing else 
Adro'itnbbs, 8 dexterity ; readlrioat 
Auu'i^t, 8. a persun above the age of boyhood or 
sirlbnod 

AbVA'sioE. v.a. improve ; forward ; propose 
Abva'mtaoe, 8. superiority; opportunity 
AoYX’HTfTaE. 8 chance ; hazard ; au enterpriae 
In which something must be left to hazard • 


Adve'nturer, j. ho that pubbtfloa^ Into the haada 
of chance 

ADVE'NTuaouB. o. bold; daring; oouTageona; in- 
eiiDed i*> adventures 

AnvE'RsiTT, 8 affliction ; calaiDity; rnl^ortune* 
the public misery 

Adve'htisemen't, 8. something advertised; the 

public iintice of a tlriog 

A'dvocate, 8. he that pleads a cause 
di'oHAN, a an epithet applied to lyric poetry, ba- 
oausn Bajmho and Aieavns wev«> natives of Lesbos hi 
/Boha aud wrote In the ABubc dlslect 
Ae rial, a. beloni^ng to the air ; lofty 
A#fabi'lity, 8. civility; condescension ; easiness 
of manners 

Avfb'ct. V a. act upon ; produce effect in any other 
thinx , move the pasakins ; aim at; aspire to 
Avfecta'tiok, 8 . an. elaborate apjiearance; false 
preteoce 

Apfe'ctiow, $. State of being affected by nnv cause 
or parent; love; kindness, good'Will to some pprsou ; 
patsioiiHtP reaard 

apfe'ctionate, w. full of affection ; fond ; tender ; 

viarm. brnPYolent 

Affi'nxti, a. connection with 
Aogbe ssiov^ 8. first act of injury 
A'uokt, «. the pangs of death ; any violent pain in 
body or mind 

AnRE^EABLE, a. snltable to ; pleasing 
A'aRkcuLTuuE, 8. the science of making land pro- 
dupTive 

A'ladsstee, 8. a kind of soft marble, easier to cut 
and Je«s durable than the other kinds 
Ala'ucsi, s. notice of any approaching danger ; any 
tumult or disturbance 
A'lien, 8. foreigner ; stranger 
A'lkali, 8 . any substance i^hich, when mingled 
aithacid, produces effervcsrence and ffTmeiitation 
Ax,x,ego'rv. 8. a flgnrativti discourse, in which some 
tUna IS fsontaxni^d other than is liiemlly unriexstiwd 
Alle'viate, V. a. make light ; case, buitcu 
Ax.lo'w, V. <*. permit ; give leave 
A'liva«£T, 4. the order of the letters, or elements 
of tpseeb m 

ALTxaA'Tion, 4. the act of changing ; the change 

made 

A'ltitppe, f. height of place ; space measure 1 up- 
ward 

AL'twoETHKB, a<I. completely ; without exccpblon 
Aka'lgamate. V. to unite metals with silver 
AMA'KEsgsirr, a. height of admiration ; as«ttmishmenl 
AnBt'GUOOS, a. using doubtful expressions ; doubt- 

fat; having two meanings 

Ambi'tioh, 4 . the desire of preferment or honour ; 

th- desire of oBythinK Kreat or escUsnt 
AKBt'Trous, <1. fond of power ; dasirona of power 
Ams'kicah, 4. native of America 
A'methyst, 4 . a precious stone of a violt t colour 
A'snABLE. o, kind; gentle; goodnatured ; loving; 

u<it IS flsh , , 

Ammdi!«'tion, 4. military stores, applied to aTtni«“y 
Ampihtitb'atbe, 8. a building tn is circular orovid 
funn.h«'i(»s uea enoompaased with rows ft* seats 
one nbtiv'i another 

Amfit'lla. 4 . (pronounced iwn-poo-la) a wacI os 
pure gold, need lor conUioins the boly oW at curcuatlOM 
Ahu'sk. V. a. entertain with trauquilUty , draw on 
ffwin tlsw to time 
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Asa loot, l^semblance between things with m- 
|Crt 4 to aomti^citcuiuEtaiicei or effects 
Akato'hical, a. mlating or belonging to anatomy 
Aha'i qmt^ «. the art of dlfsoectlng the body ; the 
doctriue of the etructure of the bodf 
A'KeEaTOEg s. one ftom whom a person descends 
A^HCtsMT, a. old ; past ; former 
A^HXonoTa, «. somethings yet nnpnblbhed ; bl> 
Ktephicel hlstoiy ; peisonsl btetory 
ANEMo'McvEa, 8. an instraniant to measure the 

force Df the wiai^, 

Angs^lig, a. jesembllng angels ; belonging to 
A'nih&i., 8. a UTlng creature 

An’Ima'lcuXjE, 8 a small animal, genprally applied 
to thoBf which cannot be eeen vhhont a mlcroacopc 
Animosity, s. Tebemea«» of hatred; passionate 

' maliaiuty 

ANNi'ninATE, e. a. reduce to nothing; destroy 
Amno't, v> a. incommode ; vex ; tease ; molest 
A'NNaAL. a. that comes yearly 
A 'ntelope, «. a goat with curled or wreathed horns 
A nthropo'fuagi, 3. man-eaters ; cannibals 
Anti cipate, V. a. take an impression of sometliing 

which is not yet as if it really was 

A ntiquary, s. a man studious of anticioity 
Anti'que, a. ancient; old; odd; of old fashion 
Anti'quity, s. old tinmH ; remains of old timss 
A'ntee, 8. a cavern 

Anxi'ety, 8, perplexity ; lowness of spirits 
Anxious, o. disturbed about some uneertain 
vent 

A'pathy, s. exemption from feeling or passion 
Apo calypse. A. the Book of llevelaUons 
Apo'logy, 8. defence ; excuse 
Apo'stle.s. a person sent with commands, patti- 

eularly applied to those whuiu our Saviour deputed to 
preach the Gospel 

Aposto'lic. a. delivered or taught by the Apostles 
AppAaA'Tos. 8. tools ; forniture ; show ; Inatruinent 
App&'ae, V. n. be visible ; In sight 
ArpE^AUANCE, 8. tlio hct of comiiig into sight; 

phen nirnon; Apparition; presence 
ArPE^NDAOE, 8. something added to another thing 
without bciDE necessary to its essence 
A ppETiTE A. hanger ; violent longing 
AppLA'uhE, 8. approbation loudly expressed ; praise 
Applica'tiok, s.close stndy ; hitenseness of thought; 
Aiteutiou , the act of sppljini;; the act of applying a^y. 
thill ir to another. 

Appo^rtionment, 8. dividing Into portions 
Ai'PreViate, V. a. set a price on anything ; esteem 
Ai'fro'ach, V n. draw near; aomewliat re.semble 
Ai'phoba'tion, 8 tlie act of approving, or exprssslng 
liiuiBclf pleased, or aatisfled , support 
Appro^priatknxbs. s. a fitness to be appropriated 
Appro priation, s. the application of something to 

a certain purpose <- 

Aqua'tic, a. thii't inhabits the water ; that grows in 
the water 

A'queduct, 8. a conveyance, tbnnel, or way made 

for carrying water 

Aea'too, 8. a bird of the parrot kind 
Ar'bai.ibt, 8. a naturaltst who make trees his study 
A'aniTRART. a. despotic; absolute; depending on 

no rule *' 

Aubu'tus, 8. a strawberry tree 
Arc A 'da, s. a continued arch ; a walk arched over 
Arohbi'shop. s. a bishop of the first class, who 
auperlntPiids the conduct of other bishop* 
Archite'cture, f. the art or science of building 
*A'rctic. a. northern; lying under the arctoa or 

bear 

Arduous, a. lofty; difficult 
Ari'se, v. ». mount upward ; get up ; proceed 
Armi'lla, s. a bracelet, or Jew^ worn on the arm 
Aemy. 8. collection of armed men; a jrreat number 
.rtaoMA'xic. a.«picy; fragrant; stro]ig* 8 o 0 uted 
Arri've. e. n. reach any place ; happen 
ahra'nge, V. a. put in the proper order for any 

purpose 

Aeea'ngeicsnt. 8. the act of putting In proper 
order ; the state of belnx put la order 
Arrant, s. order, chiefly of war; dress 
A'arooancs. 5. the act or quality of taking 

much upon one's self 

A'brow. 8, the pointed weapon which is. shot from 

a bow 

A'ancLE, 8, a part of speech ; a single' danse of 
a 1 account ; term 


Arti'culate, e. a. form words; speak os a man; 

draw up in articles; make terms 
A'rtifice. 8. trick; fraud ; stratagem ; art ; traic 
Artipi'cial, 8, made by ari ; not natui r 1 
ARTiXi4UtY» 8. weapons of war; cannon; great 
orJnsnee 

A rtisan, s. professor of any art 
Asue'ndancy, s. influence ; power 
Aspe rse, v, a. bespatter witti censure or calumny 
A'spic. A. the name of a amall serpent 
Assa'llant. j. one that assails 
Ass&^muly, 8. a company met together 
Asse^rt. V. to decls w positively; maintain. 'tD 
I aefbnd either by words Or actions ; claim 
I Assidu'xtv, a. diligence 

i Assi'milate, v, a. bring to a likeness ; turn to lie 
I own nature by digeaiioa 
Assi'atancs. a. help 
Assi'stant, a. a helper 

Assi'ze. a. b Jury; any court of justice; the ordi- 
nance or statute 

Associate, «. a partner; a confederate; a com- 
panion 

Asbu^be, e. u. give confidence by a firm promise 
AsTO'NXSQMKMT, A. uiuazement 
Abtro^momy, a. the science of ilie motions, dla- 
lances. ftc. of the stars 
A'tiieism. a. tlie disbelief of a god 
Athe'nian. a. a native of Athens 
A'tmospiiere, a the air that encompasses the solid 

earth on all sides 

Atro'cious. a. wicked in a high degree ; enormous 
Atta'cb. e. a. arrest ; fix one’s mtereot ; wm ; lay 
hold on 

Atta^'k, V. a to make an assault 
Atta'in, e. a. gam ; procure; 

Atta'inment, a. an acquisiiSou ; an accomplishment 
ATte'mpt, V a, venture upon ; try ; eiideavohr 
Axte'ndant, a one that attends ; one that is pre- 
sent at anything 

Atte'ntion, a the act of attending; the act ol 
bendius the mind upon it 
Atte'ntive. a. regardfnl ; full of attention 
atti re, a. clothing ; dress ; eqnipment 
f A 'ttitude, A. position; expression 
Attra'ct, V. a, draw to fsomething ; allnre ; invite 
Attra'ctive. a. having the4|maer to draw uny- 

tbiiiK; luTitlng 

Atxri'bute. V. to ascribe ; to yield as due ; to im- 
I put« a* a cause 
I Au'ditob, a. a hearer 

I Auro'ra-Borea'lis, a. electrical light streaming in 
the DiEht A-om the north; the northern UkUis ox 
streamers 

Austc'rity, a. severity; cruelty 
Autue'mtxc, a. genuine 

Au'THOR, A. the flriit beginner or mover of aD3'- 
thi ig; A wriier in k<:neral 

AuTuo'JBJ'rr. a. pjwer; nilo; influence; supiiort ; 
legal power 

Au'TUMN. A, the season of the year between sum- 
mer Rud winter 

Ava'ilable.g. profitable; powerful ; advantageoua 

Avala'nche, a. Immense mass of snow or ice 

A'yxrage, a. a middle proportion 

Avi'dixt. A. eagemes ; voracity; gree'.luess 

Avo^in. V a. shim; shift off; quit 

Awa'xE, n* a.' rodso oul of sleep ; put into mew 

action 

Aw'xward. a. clumsy ; inelegant ; unready 
A'zdre, a. blue ; faint blue 

BA'CCIIAKALS, a. the drunken feasts of Bacchus; 
fabulous personsises who assisted at ihe jestivaU of 
Bacchus 

Balco ny, a. a frame before the window of a room 
Ballo'on, a. a large hollow bull of bilk, filled with 
gas, which makes Ic rise la the air 
Ba'ndit, a. a mat! outlawed 

Ba^nibiz, V. a. condemn to leave one’s coun!ry ; 
drive away 

Ba'nisiiment. a. the act of banishing another; 

the BtMir oC betngliBBUhed 
Barba'rian, a. a savage ; a man uncivilized 
Ba'rbarous. a. savage; ignorant; cruel 
Ba'rren, a itnfrultfui ; sterile: scanty 
Babrica'oe. to. a. stop up a passage ; hinder by 

sloppage 

Basa'lV, a. a rarie^ of trap rock 
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SAi 3 A'£.i|ic, a, relating to boaiClt 
Basti'lL s (pronounced basf^O a Jail ; formerly 
tbe BtaApriton «f France 
Ba'ttek,^. a. beat ; abatter ; beat down 
Ba'ttlis, g. a fight ; an eneounter between opposite 

enemies 

Bisa'con^ e. something raised on an eminence to 

direct 

RnA'BABLi;, a. that wMdi is oapabla of being borne 
Beau'ty, 0. a iMu-tlcolar grace or feature ; a beau- 
tiful person 

Beco'me» V. a. befit ; be suitable to the iNsrson 
Beoe'ce. V. to deck ; to ad<^ ; to jprace 
B&'nsTEAD, the frame on"hlch the bed Is placed 
Bshi'nd^ ad. out of sight ; not yet in view ; re- 

anaioiiiK 

Beiio've, r. to be fit 

Beli^cve, r. n. to have a firm persnaslon of any- 
thinc 

BENErA'cToa, s. one that does good 
Ba'nefitjS. a kindness; afevourconferzed; anad- 

TantsKC 

BemeVolent» a. kind ; liarldg good -will 
BsHi'eHTi V. a. involTe in darkness ; anr;<rl 8 o with 

the roniiriE on of nliflit 

BENi'GNANX', a. kind : generous; liberal 
Be'nison, s. a blessing 
Beno^mu. V. a. make torpid ; stupify 
Besik'ce, V. a. to beleaguer ; to lay siege to 
Besp&e'nt, V. oic /1 bespiiokled 
Besto'w, V. a. Rive ; confer upon ; lay up 
Betwe'en, prep, ia the middle spacw; from one 
So another ; xiatms difference of one from another 
Bi'euerey, g. the fruit of a plant so called 
Bo'atman, s. he tliat manages a boat 
Bo'nr, g. m::*tm^^ubBtance of an animal ; matter ; 
person; collecMve mtSiaj nuun part; main army 

Bi>^aj>Eu, «, edge; ed^ of a country; a bank raised 
round a Ksrdcu and ael with flowera 
Bo^unteoos, a. liberal ; kind ; generous 
Bouqcte't, m, (pronounced boo-jbajf) a nosegay 
Bowspri't s. (a sea term) the mast that runs out 
at the hon of a ship 

Baa'celei\ g. an ornament fer the arms 
B&a'ou, g. a she hound 
BaA^cRtsii, a. salt ; somewhat salt 
Bui LLIABCY. s. brightness ; lustre 
Bui'lliant, s. a diamond of the finest cut 
Bui'leiant, a. shining; sparkling; full of lustre 
Bu'iiiile, 0. a small bladder of water; anything 
which Wdula aolidlty and ftriuaess 

Bu'eky, a. of gteac size or stature 
Bd'lwauk, 0. a fortillcallOQ ; a aecnrlty 
Bcto'yancy, 0. the quality of floating 
Bu'nuENriOME, a. grievous 

Bu^aiAL* g. interment ; the act of putting any- 

thiux under earth or a ater 
Brj UY. V. a. Inter ; put in tbe grave ; conceal 
Btt'ttucss, 0. aprop ; a wall built to support another 

CA DENCE, 0. the fall of the voice; state of 
ahiklDR, decllae 

Cala'mity, 0. misfortune ; cause of misery ; distress 
Ca lculate, v. a. reckon ; a<*Jast 
Cal'cuea'tjon, 0. a p'racUce or manner of reckon- 

iuK , a reckoaing 

CA'LEuoKiAhs, 0^ the andent Inhabltaifta of 9 cotl<ind 
CAisrA'iGN, 0. a large, open, level tract of land; 

tlie time for which any arniy he^iiB the Add 
Ca'nada, 0. a province of the British possessions in 
America 

Cana^l, 0. any course of water made by art; a 
pSetOKe through which any of the Juices of the body flow 
Cana ry, 0. an exeollent singlHg-bird— so called 
from iiB native place, the Canary Islands 
Ca'mniuai., 0. a savage tliat eats his fellow-men 
taken m war 

Ca pable. a. susceptible ; intelligent ; qualified for; 
"able to receive ; capacious ; able to vndersUmd 

Capa'oious, a, W 4 de; large 
Capa'city, 0. power ; ability , state ; condition ; 
cdioraoter 

CAPEacA'iLzix, 0. (pronouzificd cqp-jpsv-itAjf-zeA) 
cock of the wood 

Ca'pxtal, 0 tbe upper part of a pillar » the chief 
oi-ty of a naiien or Klni^Om 

CA'pfTAp, a. applied, to letters— large, such as are 

wyitteu at the beRianing orheo^ of hooka 
Ga PTAXir, 0. a chief conuflttuder • 


Ca 'ptive, 0. a prisoner 

Capti'vity^ 0. imprisonment; subjecfionbyfhe fate 
of war; bondage ; slavety ; aerviti|de 
Oa'ptd&b, V. a. take prisoner ; bring into aooSidi- 
tiou of servitude 

Ca'ravan, 0. a conv^ance ; a troop or body of 
merchants or pllfrrtras, as they travel in the East 
GABE'xa> 0 . a course ; fu\l speed ; course of action 
Ca rgo, 0. the lading of a ship 
GABHi'voaoxjs, a. flesh-eating * 

Ca'uo^ 0. a plant bearing a natifltloas fruit so 
ealiea • 

Ca'skt^gr, 0. the act of carrying or transporting ; 
vehicle; conduct 

Ca RRioPr, 0, the carcase of something not proper 
for feed 

Ca'rboka'oe, 0. a short Iron cannon 
Ca^ebt, V. a. convey from a place; transport; 
brinR forward ; beiur 

Cab 'til AGE. 0. a smooth and solid body, softer than 
a bone, but harder than a Uxament 
CaBTiLA^GiMous, o. cousisUng of cartilages 
Ca'btbtdgb, 0. a case of paper or pareltment filled 
with Ruii;w>wder, used fbr oreatiw expedition in loadiuff 
Cabca'de, 0. a cataract; a waterfall 
Ca 'stellated, a. that which ia turretted or built 
ill tbe Jorm of a castle 
Catauaba'n, 0. a rude species of boat 
Ca'tabact, I. a waterfall 
CATA'aTBornE, 0. a flna* event 
Catue'dbal, 0. the head church of a diocese 
Ca'valby, 0. horse soldiery 
Ca'vebn^. a hollow place in the gi'ound 
Ca'vil, 0. a false or frivoiom objection 
Ca vity, 0. a hole ; a hollow place 
Cfk'DaK, 0. a kind of tree ; it is evergreen, and pro- 
duces -flowers 

Ce'lebbate, V. a. praise ; commend ; mention in 
a set or solemn manner 

Cele'bbity, 0. transaction publicly splendd 
Cele eity, 0. quickness 
CsXiE'aiiAL, a, heavenly 

Ce'metebx, 0. a place where tbe dead are deported 
Ce'mtae, 0. the middle 
Ce'ktury, 0. a hundred years 
Cebemo'mial, a, full of ceremony 
Ce'bemony, 0. form In ndigion ; foim of civnily 
Ce'etaih, K. sure ; uitciuestlonable ; regular, par- 
ticular kind 

Cuao'tic, a. confused 

Cba'ptxs.. 0. a division of a book ; the place In 
which assenihlies of the clergy are held 
CBABACTEBrsE, V. to glvc a character of the parti- 
cular quRlity of any man 

Chabactebi'stic. 0. that which coustituteathe cha- 
racter 

Ch an ACTEBT 'STIC ALLY, ad. constltutiug the charac- 
ter 

Cha'bitt, g. kindness; lore; goodwill; relief 

given to tbe poor 

CttA'TEAo, 0, (pronounced shdt-oh) a castle 
CiiA'TTEB, V. a. make a noise by collision of the 

teetb : talk idly or carelessly 

CBK'aua. 0, a celestial spirit, next in order to the 

seraphim 

Cum STEKDOM, 0. the collective body of Christianity 
Cum'HTiAN.s. a professor of tbe relfgi'm of Christ 
Cubo'mcle, 0, a register of events in order of time ; 
a history 

Cuao'MicLEB, 0. a writer of chronicles ; a historian 
Chbowo'mbteb, 0. an instrument for the exar;^ 
measuring of time 
Ci'pBEE, 0. a figure, as 1 , 2 
Ci’acLBT, 0. a circular band 
Ci'bcuit. 0. ring ; round ; stated journey repeated 

at Intervals . , , 

Ciitoc'sirBaENCE, 0. the space enclosed In a circle 
CinciriisrBi'vK, v. a. enclose in certain llncB or 

I boundaries ; bound , limit , a. r - 

Cl'KcuMSTAN'CE, 0. sometlilug relative to a fact ; ii«- 

' cldent ; event 

Ci'aTABK, 0. a receptacle of water for domest'C use^ ; 

Teisrvoir 

Cis'Tt'S, 0 . ’TMsk-roae 

Ci'TADEL, 0 . a fortrosB ; & place of defence 
Ci'TizcN, 0. a fteemaii of a city ; ro vnam^n 
Ci'T*. 0k a corporate town that ha'.li a htshc^p 
' Ci vil, a. poUtlGiil ; notfbrslgn ; gentle ; well bred ; 
i polite 
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Civi'mtt, «. poHtenesB ; coniplciisance 
v-Ci'TiLhSA'‘Tidvr. s. cMIifttnK rrianners 
Ci'vKLUSE, v.a. reclyfm from Bavagenena and brutality 
pii;.VuoDJii, r. noiiie; tumult; dlstui banco 
Ci.l''brow «. a trumpet 

Cli'hats, a a region, or tract of land, dlfferhii; Irom 
aaotber by tbc tempemtun Of the ur 
CtD'aTca.a. a bunch 

Co'ONizAN^, a. trial; a badge by 'which, one is 
known 

COuLE'cT, r. a.< gather together; bring into one 
plane , fCHln froia obuprvarion 

Coiii.u'QuxAJu, a. that relates to common conrerf>a- 
tion 

Coi.o'niai:., a. that wrbich relates to a ctAcrtff 
Co'i.oni5T, s. one that eolanises ; oxxe that dwells in 
m Roloiiy 

Colossal, a of enormotxs magnitude ; large 
Co'LOua, a. the appearance of bodies to the eye 
only . » un, bppcHrance 

Co'lomn, s. a Ttmiid pillar a long file or row of 
troupK, balf a pag«, «'li«a Sivvded intu two eeual parta 
by a I UP pniiFinK clown the mtilule 

Cold 'mn A ll, a. formed m columns 
Coubina'iion. a a union ; a joining together 
Co'MFonTAnLE, a. admitting comfort; di»|>enstng 
roDil'ort 

CofMMA'wnxn, s. a general ; dtlef ; leader 
Commemoka'tion, a an act of public celebration 
Commb'noe, V. to begin 

Co'MMi-acE, a. interconrse; exchange of one thing 
for anothf'r ; trade 

CoMMe'aoiAL, a, that which relates to cc^merce 
Co'mmimiitb; « to sriud ; to pulverise 
CoMMo'niTY, a wares ; merchandise 
OoMMf>N'WE'ALTH, #. a polity; an established foiin 
ot civilispd lifp , puhllr , republic 
CoMMn'NiCATE. r. o. impaxt bnov’ledge ; reveal 
CoMiiTi* MTV, a. the commonwealth; the body 
pululc , euminon pQK«e*ainn 
CoMi'A'Moa, a. apsitncr ; an associate 
Co'mpany, a persons as embled togetlier; a band ; 

H FuHilivi 1 >n of a regiment of foot 
Co'MJ>AUAnz £, a. capable of being compared ; of 
f(iunl rra>«ril 

Coaipa'be, V. n. make one thmg the measure of 

«notli>-r, tj> d alikciiera of one thiuK witU anottior 

CoMrA'KiaoN, a. itie act of compaiiiiK ; state of 

hriyt^ I uiiipHred ; comparative e»tiiiiatc 

Comx>£'t£, V. to Vie ; to contend , to strive ; to en- 
cteavuiir to nut atrip 

Gompla'ikt, a. representation of pains or Injuries; 

nialiuly; reiuunatranre aieainat 
CoMrLAi'sANOE, «. civility; desire of pleasing 
Compla' 1 lOip, s. accomplishment ; act of tnl tilling 
CoMrLi'ANcs, A. the act of yielding to any design 
« demand 

CJo'mplfoate, V. to T^der difficult and iiitonipre- 
lieiidabte, tojolo one «iLb«uoil((*r 
CoMPosi'i'ioN, a. a muss tonned hy mingling dif- 
ferent ii>tfro‘iimta; written -Hurk 

Comviimif/>d, V. a-, compiise; include; conceive; 

uuderMtHud 

Cosce'al, V. a. hide; keep secret; cover 
Com.l'it, a vain pride 
CoNci: M'liic, a having one common centre 
Concki’tion, s. the act of conceiving; state of 
bi lUK run reived , aonon ; Fentiuieni 
CoKcv'esiuN. s. the actor granting or yielding 
CoMi;i'LiATE, c.lo gaxn ; to win ; to recoucile 
CoNci'sE, a. short ; brief ; not longer than is I'cally 
Ueerlliii 

oNCo'cT, V to devise 
Co‘n('()rt>, a. agreement between persons or things; 

peace , muon ; h compact 
Cunoc'hsiom, a. the state of being shaken 
Conde'nse, V. to grow close and weighty 
Condi' 1 ION, a. rank ; property ; state 
Co'nixia, a. a monstrous bird in America 
CuNDu'cT, V. a. lead ; accompany ; manage 
Cone a a solid body, of which the base Is Cir- 
cular, but which end6 In a point 
Confe'b. V. a. compare ; give ; bestow ; contri- 
bu e conduce 

Co'MF£it.ENCE, j. formal discDurse ; an appdnted 
tueetiiiK lor diacuaalngr aoine point by peraonal debate 
CoMFk'sa, V a, acknowledge a crime ; own ; avuw ; 

Kraut 

CoNFi'NEUANT, A. Imprisonment; TestTBlfntoflitwrty 
Co'nfldence, A. the joining together of nvers ; a 
concouTBC ; Che aet of joining together 


CoKFOEMA'giov, A. the foTTO of things ss'^relRting 
to e cli ot.bei', the act tif producing ■ukableat m er con- 
iortiiuy to atiyibioK f 

CoNFo'jiMiTY, A. similitude ; consistency/) 
Cunoe'nee, a. u thing of the same kind or nature 
Coniik'mal. a. partaking of the same genius 
CoNGLo'MEEAiE, T. to gather into a boll, like a ball 

of thread 

Co'mcal, a. in the shape of a cone 
CoNjL'oTras, a gnees; imperfect knowledge ; Idea 

CoNNtC'TlON, A union 

Co'NQPLa V. a. gain by oonqueet; wto ; subdue 
Co'Nui'taoa. A a victor ; one that conquers 
Co'nqoast, a, a victory 

Co'NsciENCS, A. th«* faculty by which we Judge of 

the gdoduens or vitckcdnena of ouraclvea 
Co'NsrioFS, «. endowed with the power of knowing 
one’r own iliuuglra and actiona ; bearing witiUBa by the 
dlciaie* nf cati^ru uce to Anything 
CoNscni'FTioN, A. sii enrolling or registering 
Cu'NS^caATK, V to make sacred ; to canonise 
Co'NSbQuvNCE.A. that wliich follows fknm any cause 

or iiriiiC'P^c ; effect of S rSUM 

Co'mbeqitant, a. following by rational deduction; 

loiiowing SB th* effcci of a cause 
CoMsi'DARABLF, a woTthy of consideration ; im- 

pnrtnnt , viiiusble 

CoNbi'sT, V. n. HubsiHt; be composed ; be comprisied 
CoNsi'iirENCE, A state with respect to maienal 
i degtoe of dcoisenesii OT rarhy 

CoNBi M LNCT, A aciheslou ; agreement with itself or 
wi<h an> king 

CoNSPl'cliOlUi. a. oiivlons to the sight 
Constant fixed; certain; unvaried 

Conhtfxla'txon, a. a claster of fixed stu rs ; an 

aFMeiii'dHgroi >ip‘Ci)douriK 

Constkena'tion', a. astonisl^;-: -ITt ; amazement; 

viinidir * %. 

Co'NSTiTrTE. r.a giveforxnal existence; produces ; 

rrecc ; Hiipnin> anoibrr m an olSca 
CoNbTAU <n , V. a. build ; form ; compile 
CoNSTKij'cTioN, A. the Bct of buUding ; strnctnre ; 

form of bull' i.>g 

CoNsTB'xrc’j ivE, a. by construction 

CoNSL Mi'TiON A the act of couMumiug ; waste ; a 

, a WMBte iiT iiiuiiCular flesh 
Cp,NTACT, a. loucli ; cKiseunion 
Conta'gjous, a. rn'ccttou^; caugh*- by approach 
CoNaA'iN, V «r. hold; comprehend ; ic'itrain 
Contp;'mvx,ate, r stody ; meditate; muse; tlimk 

ntudioii ly wi h long Hiteniion 
Contemvl.a'’J ion. a meditation ; studious tlmught 
Conte mplative, a. given to thought or study 
Conte'mpouaby, a. one W’ho lives at the same time 

wiib aiioih -tr 

Conte mptible « worthy of contempt, of Hcornt 

; tic Fpif able 

Co'NrtsT A. diBpuui; diff^Tence ; debate 
Conte'st, V to strive ; to vie ; to contend 
Conti gioi s, a. meeting so as to tonch 
Co'ntinent, a. lam’* not disjoined by the sea from 
ntbci iHiid ; fhat mluch contsiiiB ntiyCbiDg; onsof the 
quaricrB t»f ibe g obe 

Conti'noency, a. accidental possibility 
CoNTi'Nrii:, V. n. remain in the same state ; last; 

]n'rBe\r> V 

CoNTBA'err, V. to shrink up ; to grow short ; to 

irHrgmu 

Co'n'ikabt, a opposite; contradictory; adverse 
CoNTxx'vAsrE, A. the act of contriving ; scheme ; 

plan , plot 

CoNViSNiENo:, a. fitnebS; ease; cause of ease 
Cunve'mlm', cf. tit; suitable ; proper; well adapted 
Co NVEM, A. all a.<i,xe!ub]y ot religious persoiis, a 

mot a'lciy , a imnni’ry 

Co N VI' ns b, A c mversatlon ; acquaintance; fa- 

nuliHiiry 

CoNVE'nsioN, A change from one state to another 
I Conve'kt, V ct. change Into another j^ubstanco ; 
rha iroui one rei gi m to another; turn froiu a bad to 
a good iilej vpply to any use 

Conve'i, V. u. emry ; tronspoit from one place to 
ano h'T , bruig transfer 

CoNvtrLBivE, u. Thai gives twitches or spasms 

Co'iMous, a plentiful ; abundant 

Co'mcE, A. a low wood ; a place cremm with 

brushwoud 

Co'aDiXL, a. reviving , hearty ; stnoers 
Couona'tion, a. the act of crowning a King 
CoaFoitk'TLON, A. a body politic, ecoxAiituted by 

Uojal charter 
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CoefoAeat., o- leaving a body t Yaatariali not spi- 
rituals 

Co REE 'w, V. a punish ; discipline; remaurk fanlts; 

take Ewy lEulta 

CuEE£SFa^^M 0 £MC£, 5. intercourse ; relatloxL ; friend- 

aliip 

Co’rNciLLos, s. one tJiat «ives connsel 
Cou'NTBN ANCE, 3. tlio form of tfac fucB ; air ; look ; ' 
ca'niiieiia uf lao)c ; y»tiMma|pe 

Co^jNTttT, s a traci; of land ; a noglon ; rural parts 
Co'oRAOx. s bravery ; boMm ea 
Co'vERiNG, s. dress; anything spread over another 
Cea'ptv, a. cuntiing; knovriAg ; scheming; politic 
Cea'teb 8. the buwl, openina, or fuunei of a volcano 
Ceea'i’ion, s, the act of creating s universe 
Ceea*tor. 8, tlie Divine Being tiiat created all things 
Cee'atuex, s. a being created; a general term £ur 
man 

Cee'vice. 8. a crack ; a cleft ; a narrow opening 
Cri'minae, a. a man accused; a man guUiy of a 
rnnie 

Cki'mina'litv, 8. Uie act of being puiUy of a crime 
Cri'tio, 8. a Judge ; olhe.^wL^a a eensi.iar 
Cei'ticai., a. relating to criticism 
Catj'coniLB 8 an amphibious TorAcloua auimahin 
kbapc hk« a Itsard 

Ceoo'keu, a. iMnt ; winding ; perverse 
Cuu'elty, a. inhumanity; savagenea*- ; aot of iu- 

tent'unal nfftionoti 

CEu'hAOE, 8. an expedition against the infidels; 
a holy war 

Cey'stae, 8. crystals are hard, pellnrijdf and nata- 

raltv I'olourlea* (hkIi'TS of rpg«l«r aneuUr fi^eurrs 
Cu'LFAUi.E, a cnmhiHl; guilty . blAinahle 
Co'i.TivATe, V. a. forwarder irnpmve the jirodiiet 
of ll»r furfy .‘jw ntanuhl ludiiatry ; inippivo 
CiJLTiv A'TioNr»^:^ioveiu«nL iu gimcrsl 
Cw'voEA, j a domo^ 

Cu'ttKKW. 8 an evening peal, by which the Con- 
queror wlilrd that every man should raKe uyi kla fire and 
pul Mil 1 ms 

CuEJO'sirv, 8. inquisitiveness; nice experiiiieut; 
ail obj 'Ct of curiosity , rarity 

Co^motis, a inquisitive; desirous of informatl'in; 

difBrult tfi plea«e; diliRrnt nbout-; elr'vant, neat; artful 
Cu'krent, a. passing from bund to hand; auihnrita- 

live ; eiMumon , whal uow 

CeVroM, 8. haUit; fashion; priuiticc of buying of 
rcrlMtii persoi a 

Ct'mbal, « a kind of inasical instrument 
Cr 'rKEs^, ,t a tall btraight tree. It is the emblem 

of inouruiDg 

DALMA'Tl A, 8. a province of Anstria 
Daema'tian. o. belonging to Dalmatia 
Da'maoe .<r. niisehief ; hurt; loss 
DaNoek, .f. risk ; hasai-d ; peril 
Da'noi'.uous, a. ba^jirdous ; perilous 
Da sTAiioi.Y, ad. cowardly ; mean ; timorous 
Da'i’^teo a. discouraged 

Deception, s tiie act or mnana of deceiving; 

cheat , fraud} the waie oi iMiioK deceived 
1 )£C 1 .i'ne, V a bhun ; avoid ; refuse; bringdown 
De'corate, p a. adorn ; eraboiliali ; bt>aviuiy 
I*e<'oua'tion, 8. ornament ; added beauty 
iJt'nirAiK. r a. to m'-enbe 
Deka'ce, o destroy ; raze ; ruin ; disfigure 
DEvt-'criv E. a wanting the Juac quantity; lull Of 
drfrfii* , imperfect ; faulty 
Defe nte, r guaid; piotectkin ; resistance 
DEri'oiRNCV* « want; something Ubs than is ne- 
cessary Ajhapcrfeclica 

D£uc'M 4 f|f^¥, 8. departure from the virtue of our 

anccet6l‘tii 

Djaje'>eiiate. a, unworthy ; base 

De'itf , Ji. divinity; the nature and essence of (*od ; 

fabuluuH god ; tUC divmiiy of n heathen i^od 

De'licacy. 8. drtinnnebs; sotliieaN ; temtuiue 
bmuTv , nicety ; gentln treatment ; emaUiieiis 
De'eioatl 8 fine ; soft ; pure ; clear ; unable to 
bear hiiTili'h’p'i ) efleuiioata 
Dfei < IOC'S a. sweet; delicate ; agreeable 
DEbi'ctir V a plaase; content; satisfy 
Drxi'N'fcATK.r. a to paint ; to repi'eseut; to dcicrlbe ; 
Deli ver, v. a set free ; release ; give ; save ; sur- 
wndcr 

De'ldoe, 4- a fl iod 

De'luoe, V. a. drown; lay totally under uater ; 

pverwtifitni , Cause to sink , 

Deme'akoitk, s. carriage ; behaviour 


Demo'lisu, V a. raae; destroy; awallowop 
l>£jfoM»TEA''noN, 8. tbo lilghest degiee of argu*', 
Aemsl svideuce 

Den^mimatb, v. a- to name aiqrtfalng 
Dkpa'eiment, 8. sepanate allotment; provtoce fir 

buriness amlimcd m a p«rllenlar pwaeil 
' Depo'etment, s earrlagre ; beariug 
Depo'srr, < a pledge ; anytMEUg given as aaecurity 
Daru'siT, e a. lay-up ; layastde 
DEPaA'vrrv, a. corni^lon • 

De'pij^da'tloKi 8, a rabbtng ; a i^^lUng ; waste 
DEPaTvs, V a. bereave one of % thiug ; hinder ; 
delkHr from 

. De'avise, 8 a Turkish priest 
! DEscic'Ki>AaiT, 8. the off^priiigof an ancestor 
DEscitri'BE, v.a. mark out; define 
Descpi'ption, j the i-eutence orpassago in which 
anyihiiis lo described 

DEbCRY', p. give notice of anything auddenly 

discovered . detect ; diseovor 

Dfi'sFRT, 8. «. wilderuese ; solitude ; wubte country 
Dese rve, v. a. be entitled to reward or pontoh- 

I nietit 

I Desi'on, 8. an intention ; a purpose ; a schema 
Design A txon, a. i^ipointment ; direction ; iuteutiou 
j to drrixu 

I Desi^rl, V. a. wish ; long for ; intreat 
De'smilate, a. without iuhabituiics ; solltaiy; laid 
I WASIP 

I Despa 'tcu. a. to send away hastily ; to do business 

quirk ly , to put to death 

De'hferate. a without hope; rjsh ; mad ; fui’lous 
DK'spir^LE, o- worthy of scorn ; ccmeniptible 
DesFi'nE. V a scorn; ooiidemu ; blight; abhor 
j pE's»‘OTii*M:, if. absolute power 
Distina'tion, 8. the place where it was our do- 

kriny (:• ko ; futr ; (lucuu 
Dk'ri ine« v. a. doom ; dei'ote 
Db'wjtnv, .V. doom ; fate 
DE'sTirLTE, a fi.rsakeu ; abject ; lii want of 
Destro' 1 , V. a. lay waste ; make desolate ; put an 
end lo , - ^ 

Destho'ction, s. the act of destroying , tJie btate 
«f b* W])! destkoyed ; mu 
Dir»A'cii, i» a sepuiate, disengage 
Deta cumbr'T. 8. a body of troops sent out from the 
main oi my 

Dbte h V. a. fright from anything 

Detehmin A Tiow, 8. ubsolutB direction lo a certain 

end ; ihr muU of delhicrntion , judicial OcciBlun 
Dlie'kivunk. V <», fix; setiJe; re'Oive ; ducide 
Dt'TK'sTABLF, a hatefol ’ abominable: odious 
Detra'(/hos, s. thw AvithUrawing or tuKing ofi 
fruiii athintc , 

Detrl .de, V. a. thrust down ; force into a lower 

Dt >A»rA'TioK, 8. waste; havoc; desolation; dc- 
•ttuction • , ^ . 

Deve lop, r. a. to disentangle , to disengage from 

Bomi'thlnK iluit enfold* and conceal* 

Drvia'tjon, J. the act of quittmg the nghtway; 
w^ndenDg 

Devo te, p. a. dedicate ; consecrate 

in 'voTEE, 8 one erroneously or superstitiously re- 

ll^^lOilM, alnkOL 

Devotion, s. piety: prayer; strong aflaction; 
De vrEuox>8, a. subtle; full of expedreuta ; expert; 

Acnvf V T^tody 

Diabo'lu'AL, a, devilish 

Di'AnkM, s. the mark of Royalty worn on Iho neaff 
Di'al, «, a plate marked wuh linos, whexo a hr|id 
er shadow ahovr* tbc hour 

Di'aleot, ». Hii bill vision of a langur*go ; stylo., 

TnaimPTo: cxpri*»8ioj 

Di'ALoorE <f. a dibcussfou between two pornona 
DiA'METfcR. 8 the Straght line which, passing 
ihrou-htlu* centre of a circle, divideait mto tuo fqual parts 

Di'amond, 8. the most valuable and hardest of all 

the a puns , a briVlimt . ■, « 

Di ffIr. e. n. bo distHiguished from ; contend ; bo 

of tt com rary opinion 

Di fferent, a. di tinot ; unlike ; diHSirtular 
Di'Frir.iJL’iT, J. baidtiesa; srmcihirg hard to ac- 

co-. piisli, ibstrens I P»‘<pi®E»^y h» affair*' 

Di'unity, 8 rank ot elnvatiou; giandaur or xrden ; 
luifii place 

Dila te, v n widen ; grow wide ; speak largely, 
Di'xioRNiui, 8. industiy ; assiduity 
Diixi'Nian, i'. to make less 
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Dimi'nutive, a, small ; narrow ;c contracted 
Diai'cT» V. a. -aim at a stralf^bt line ; refmUte ; 

order; coottnend; a^uat; mark out a certfln c u|ae 
Di&e'ctiok, «. tend^cy vl motion impressedny a 
oetiafn Impnlae; order; command, preicription 

Dxfts'OTXiT, tui. immediately; apparently; in a 
atriiaitlit line 

l>aAoaa'EABi,K, a. nnpleaalng ; ofTeiuive 
Diaa'amouB, a. calamitous 

Dibci'pi.e, «. scholar ; one that professes to receive 
inatruetiou from axyither i 

Di'sciPLTNE. s. education ; the art of cnltivatltf^the ' 

mind , a state of sUijection 

Discon ce'bt, v. a. unsettle the mind ; discompose 
Discotj'baoe, V. a. depress ; deprive of confidence | 
Disco^ver, V. a. disclose ; bring to light ; find ont 
Disco'veby, s. the act of finding anything hidden >' 
Discai'MiNATioi9 « ». the state nf being distingnlsbod 
from other persons or ibiiHre ; the mark of distinction 
Disno'NODA, s. reproach ; disgrace ; ignominy , 
Dislo'doe, V. a. to go to another piece ; to drive or 

remove 0*010 a place ! 

Dibwa'ntlb, V. a. strip ; deprive ofa dress ; strip a . 

towi| of Its outworks, loose \ 

Dismast, s. fall of courage; dcHsertlon of mind J 
Disobe'dience, 8. the act a€ disobeying ; inatten- ; 

tion to tlie words of those who have ri^^ht to command 
Diso'kdeu, s. Irregularity ; tumnli, sickness 
DisPA'KAaEMBNT, 8. reprORch ; disgrace ; indignity . 
Displa't, V a. exhibit; talk without restraint • 
Disposi'TioN, 8. order ; method ; temper of mind ! 
Disqui etude, s. nneasineas j 

Di suegaad, V. a. to slight; to neglect ; 

Di'ssipate, V. a. scatter every way ; disperse ; 
Hcatler the attention 

Disso'lve, V. n. be melted, fall to nothing *' 

Di^stance, 8. remoteness in place; retractioii of 
kindneM; reterve 

Diste'mfeb, 8. disease; malady ; bad constitution 
of the mind 

Disti'nctiok, 8. the act of discerning one as pre- 
ferable to the other ; note of difference ; honourable note 
of superlarity ; discernment 

Disti'mctet, acf. not Gonrusedly ; plainly; clearly 
DiSTBE'es, s. calamity; misery; misfortune 
Distbt'bute, V a. to deal ont ; to dispensato 
Di ' strict, 8. region ; country ; territory 
Dive'bue, V, n. send various ways fl’om one point 
Divk'rsify, V. a. make dflTerent from another 
Dive'esiou, 8. the act of turning anything off from 

Its rourae 

Dive'asitt, 8, difforence: dissimilitude; nnlike- 

ueHS; variety 

Divi'de, v.a. part one whole in different pieces; 

separate ; deal out 
Di'vidend, 8. a share 

Do'cieb, a. teachable ; easily instructed ; tractable 
Doma'in, 5. dominion; rpossession; estate; empire 
Dome'stic, a. belonging to the honse ; private 
Dome sticate, v. a. make domestic ; withdrawn 
trofn the public 

Domi'nion, 8. sovereign authority ; power ; territory 
Do'iisal, a. pertaining to the back 
Do'uble, a. two of a sort ; in pairs ; twice as much 
Dhama'tio, a. representable by action 
Dua'matist, s. the author of dramatic compositions 
DbaWingboom, 8. a room to which company with- 
draw — oriaiuaUy withdrawina-mom 
Dre'adpqij, a. terrible ; tnghtful 
Dbe'arimxsb, 8. gloominess; sorrowfulness 
Dre^art, a. sorrowful ; gloomy ; dismal ; horrid 
1>#CAT, 8. a coin struck by Dukes ; in silver 
valued at about four shillinES and sixpence, in gold at 
nine shilling b and sixpence 

Dura tion, s. power of continuance ; length of 

continuance 

Do'uinq, 2 >rQ). for the time of the continuanoo 
EA'RLY, ad. soon ; betimes 

Ea'rthquake, 5 . tremouror eonvulsionof the earth 
Ea'stern, a. belonging to the east; lying to the 
east; oriental 

Ea sy, a. not difficult; ready; contented ; at re^t 
Ecei'pbe, 5 . ail obscurailon of the heavenly lumi- 
iiajrira ; darknesa , obacuxation 

Eco'noht, s. frugality ; discretion of expense ; 

system nf matter 

£!dific£, 8. a fiUxric ; a building 
'.pl?igioN, 5 . publication of anything, particularly of 


Educa'tion, 8. formation of manners in yofith 
Effe'ct, s. that which is produced by an Ojfieratisg ' 
cause; auccesa; purposie, mcaulng, runarquyice 
Effe'ctoaIi, a. productive of effects ; expressive of 

facts 

Effe'minact, t. softness ; unmanly delicacy 
E'fplubnce, 8. what issues flrom some other prin- 
ciple 

Etfd'egence, s. lustre ; brightness ; splendour 
Effu'sb, V to pour ont ; to splU , to shed 
EjA'crxATiais, s. on exclamation 
Ela BORATE, a. finished with care 
Ele'ctric, a. relating to electricity 
Ele'ctro-Ma'gnbtzbh, s. a branch of electrical 
Bclenoe 

E'esoance, 8 . beauty, rather soothing than strik- 

ini;; beauty without Rraudeur 

E’leoy, 8. a mouruful song; short poem without 

points or turns 

£ eephant, 8. a large quadruped 

E'eeva'ted. a. exalted; raised np; progressed in 

rank 

Eleva'tion, I. the act of raising np aloft ; exalta- 
tion 

Elocu'tion, 8. the power of fluent speech; the 
power of expression; eloquence; flow of lanmiase 
£ xoQUKNOE, 8. the power of speaking with fluency 
and clcKance 

Elu'db, V. a. to mock by unexpected escape 
E'vanate, V. a. to issue ; to flow ffom something 
else 

Emba'lm, Impregnate a body with arozaatics, 

that it may resist putrefaction 

£mba rk, V. to go on hoai'd a ship ; to engage in 
any affair 

Embboi'dert, 8 . variegated work ; figures raiujd 
upou a ground — 

E'mbhald, 8. a precious stonP"^'.' a green colour^ 
EmE'bge, V . to issue ; to proceed ; to nse 
Eme'roency, 8 . the act of rising into view ; any 
sudden occasion ; pressing necessiry 
E'minemox, 8. loftiness ; height ; summit ; dt&tlnc- 
tiou 

E'minemt, a. celebrated ; renowned 

Emi't, V to send forth ; to let fly ; to dart 

£:mo'x.itment, m. profit ; adrantage 

E'aifebob, 8. a monarch of title and dignity superior 

to a king 

Emflo't, V. a. busy; keep at work; nsc as ma- 
terials; trust with the management of any aff. irs ; use 

as meant 

E'muxate, V. a. to vie 

Euula'tion, 8. rivalry ; desire of snpericrity 
Ena'bee, V. a make able ; confer powder 
Enca'mpuent, 5. the act of encamping or pitch- 
ing tenta, « camp 

Encua'nthent, 8 . magical charms; spells; irre- 
sistible Influence - 

Enci'rcu no, a. environing ; surrounding 
Emclo'se, V. a. part firom things or grounds com- 
mon by a fence ; surround; CDCompass 

EMOoD'NTEa, Vf a. meet fsce to fiice; attack 
ENCBo'ACauENT, 8. an unlawful gathering in upon 
another man, advance into the territoi-ics or rights of 
another 

Enda'ngeb,v. a. put In hazard; Incur the danger of 
Endu bancb, continuance; laatlngncss ; delay 
E'krmy, 5. foe ; antagonist; anyone who regards 

janotlisr with inalevolencc , 

Eneroe'tic, a. operative ; active ; vigorous 
E'neeot, 8. activity; quickness ; vigour 
Enga ge, v. a, employ ; stake ; unite ; enlist ; in- 
duce , light 

Ejsoinb'eb, 8 . one who manages engines ; one who 

din'crs the artillery of an army 
Engra ver, s. a cutter in wood or other matter 
Emgra'ving, s. the work of an engraver 
Engro B8, r. a thicken ; increase in bulk ; fatten ; 

to copy lu a large hand 

Enjo y, v. a. feel or perceive with pleasure ; please ; 
delight 

Enda'bgement, 8 . increase; copious dlscourso 
Enno'ble, V. to dignify ; to exalt; to make famous 
Eno'rmoub, a wicked, beyond the common mea- 
sure ; exceeding tn bulk the common mrnsure 
Enqdi'ry, X. interrogation* examlnaUou; search 
Enrage, v. a. irritate; make fuiious 
ENBKA'az, V . a. entrap; entangle in difflcolties or 

peTplexIties 

£ NT£Rr»isE,E. an nndertoking of hazard ; an ar- 
duous attempt 
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E'nter^ising, a. fond of enterprise 
ET^'TjiumASH, « a vain belief of private rerela- 
tion , b.W of iniBKhiAtion ; elevation of fancy 
E'NTaA.i&. s. the intestines ; internal parts 
ENn'itfEKi^z, a. reckon up sinf^ly ; number 
ENVE'novEMJEMT, «. covering; intvrapment 
E>ic, a. narrative 
EprsTLE, «. a letter 

Kpi sTOLAaTj a. transacted by letters; relating to 
Irtten 

E'quai,, a. even ; uilform ; In just proportion 
E'quttt, a. Justice ; impariiality 
Ere'ct, a. upright ; bold ; confident 
Eas'OT, V. a, raise ; build ; elevate ; settle 
E'skine, a. an animal found in cold countries, of 

vrliieh the fur is valuable, and ased for the Bdorumeat of 
the jterson. A fur worn by jud|;ea In England 

Erko^neous, a. wrong ; untounded ; false ; misled 

by error 

ERir'pTioN. a. the act of bursting out; sadden ex- 
ouraion of a hoatile kind 

Esro'RT, v.a. convoy ; guard from place to place 
Esfr'cial, a. principal ; chief 
Espe'cialut, otf. principally ; chiefly ; In an un- 
nommon degree 

Erpi.a tr a'i>b, $. the empty space between a citadel 

and the outakirta of a town 

EssE'NTiAn, a. necessary to the constitution or 
exiAtcnce i»f anytliliig , iinijortnat in the htgheMt degree 
Esta'blisuhsnt, a. settlement; flxed state 
Ebtra';,ue, V. a. keep at a distdmcc ; vrithilraw 
ETE'nsAt., a. witliout beginning oi .end; perpe> 

tuai, unchanging r 

Etk'rn allt, ad. incessantly ; for evermore 
Ete'rnitt. a. duration without beginning or end 
Ethe'iieai,, .a. belonging to the higher regions 
Eva'poraie, drive away in fumes 

E'a’Eninu, s. the cPJ3e of the day; beginning of 

night 

EvE'NruALiiT, ad. in the event ; in the last result 
E^vipknt, a. plain ; notorious 
ExaVt, flf nice ; not deviating from rule ; careful 
Exa'mine. V. a. search into ; make iutiuiry into 
Exa mple, a. copy or pattern 
E'x('4VArE, V. a hallow ; cut into hollows 
Exce l, r. a. to outgo iu good qualities , to surpass | 
K'xc'ELLENrE, a. the state of abounding In any ■ 
»Hid duah'y, dignity; goodn^a? I 

Expellent. a. eminent in any good quality; of 

great value 

Exce pt, jirep. exclusively of ; unless 
Exce'ssive, a. beyond ihe common proportion 
p:xcrTE. V a. rouse; animate 
Exclu'de, V. a. shut out; debar 
Kxci.^r'sivE, a. having tli? power of cxcludlag or 
deiiiiag admivBion 

Exchu'ciate, V. a. torture ; torment 
Exoc'rsion, a. an expedition into snmo distant part 
Excu'rsivc, a. rambling; deviating 
Execu tion, j. performance; practice; slaughter 
Exe’mplart, a. such as may give wamiog to 

other.* , Huch aa may attract uotice and imitatioB 
E'xekcisr, a. lab.mr of the mind or body 
Exe'rtion, a. the act of exerting ; clTort 
Exhi'bit, v. a. to offer to view ; show; display 
Exuibi'tiqn, a. the act of exhibiting ; display 
Exiii'lirate. V. a. make clieerful ; cheer ; enliven 
E\i'stemc£, a. state of being 
Expa'ne), V. a. to spread ; to extend on all sides 
Expa'nsx, s. a body widely extended without iac> 

quHlitiea 

Expe dixnt, a. that which helps forward as means 

to an rnd 

Expxni'TioN, s, an excursion 
Expe l, v. a. drive away ; banish ; eject 
£xp£'hienc&, a. knowledge gained by practice 
Expe'riemceo, a. wise by long practice 
Expe'riment, a trial ot anything 
Expi're, V. a. breathe out; close; bring to an end 
Explo'sion, a. an outburst ; a sudden crash 
Expo'rt, V. a. carry out of a country 
Expo'se, V a. lay open ; make bare ; put in danger 
Exr&x'ssiON, 5. the form of language in which any 
thoaRbta are uttered ; the act of aqiieeidtig oat anything 

E'xqijtsite, a oxceenL ; consummate ; complete 
Exte'mfo-re, ad. without premeditation ; suddenly 
Ex CF. ND, V. a. stretch out ; diffuso ; impart 
£xte'nsxve» a. large ; wide ; comprehwive 


Kxte'rior, a. outward ; external 
ExTE'aNAL, a outward 
Exti'nguish, V. a put out ; destroy; obscure 
Exti'rpate. V. a. root out ; erddicato 
E'xtract, a. the chief parts drawn fhim anything 
Extrao'sdikabt, a. different from common order 
and method ; eminent ; remarkable 
Extravagant, a. wasteful; not aaving; other- 
wise, improbable, taiae 

Extre'melt, ad. greatly ; very mudv; ^ 

most degree 

Extjus'mitt. a. the utmost pointt highest degree ; 

part! at the greatest distance a 

FACI LITY, a. ease ; dexterity ; affablUty 
Fa'ctorv, a a house or district inhabited by traders 

Lv a distant country ; trailers embodwd In one place 

Fa'cl'ltt, a. the power of doing anything ; ability 
Fami'liar, a. domestic ; free; well known; com- 

moQ ; uneerrmoaious 

Fami LtARiTv, f. easiness of conversation ; acquaint- 
ance 

Fa 'milt, a. those who live in tlie same house ; 

hoiiaehold ; race ; claaa 
r a'mous, a renowned ; celebrated 
Fana'ticisrc, s. madness; frenzy; insanity 
Fanta'.stic, o. whimsical; fanmfal ; imaginary 
Fa'ri'izer, ad. at a greater distance ; beyond this 
Fa'sqion, V. a form; mould; figure; make ac- 
cording to the rule prescribed by custom 

Fa’tal, a. deadly; mortal; appointed by destiny 

1'Aii't.UE, a. weariness 

Fati'gd^, r. a. tire ; weary 

Faun, a. a kind of rural deity 

Fa vourite, s. a person or thing beloved ; one re- 

• Raided uUh favour 

Fr'atuer, a. plume of birds 

Fe'atltre, a. the cast or make of the face ; any 

lineament or siogle part of the fare 

Fe’eling, a. ttie sense of touch ; sensibility ; ten- 

doratMB, pKTcepticra 

Fermcnta tion, a a slow motion of the particles of 

a mixed body ariBing imaally from the operation of aome 
active ael>l matter , ai wUlii lesTcii or yeaat ferments 
bread or wort 

l-KRoVirT, a. savageneas; wildness; fierceness 
Fe itr'LE, a. fruitful ; abundant , plenteous 
I'ERTi'j.iTV, s. abundance; fruitfulness 
I e'stal, a. festive ; ioyous ; gay 
Festival, time of feast; anniversary-day of 

eiv il or religiotin joy 

Festo on, a. In architecture, an ornament of carved 
wo'k in i1\e fnrm of a wreath or garland of flowers, or 
leaves twuiled together 
Feu'ual, a. dependent ; held in tenure 
Figure, a. a small thread or string 
I'l'cTiuN, X. a fanciful invention ; a probable ot im- 
probable invention , a faleehood , a lie 
Fidl'litt, t. honesty ; faithful adherence 
Fi'gubx, a. shape ; person ; stature ; the form of 
anything as trnniDatedhy the nutllne 
Fi LiAL, a. pertaining to a son; bofittiug a son; 

becoming the relattm of a son 
Fi rmament, a. sky ; heavens 
Fla'oon, S. a vessel with a narrow mouth 
FLA'ivrnEAU, a. (pronounced fldm-ho) a lighted torch 
Fla'voitb, a. power of pleasing the taste ; odour 
FLEtrR'UE-LTS, A. (Frcuch for B Uly, pronounced ^«r- 
dti~lee) a term applied in architecture and heraldry 

Fle'xirle, a. capable of being bent; pliant; not 
brittle; complying; obiequinna ; ductile; manageable 
Float, v. to swim on the sucfkce of the water ; to 
move without labour in a fluid , to pass ivitli a 1 ght lAre- 
gular course ; to cover with water 
Flo'rixiness, a. freshness of colour 
Flo' ( jRsau, V. yield ; prosper; wield; adorn 
Flu'vtuate, i’. n. roll to and again, as water In 
ag'tatluti ; br in an uncertain state 
Fld'id, a. anything not *oHd 

I'lu'tteb, v.n. moveirTOgnlarly ; '.ake short flights 
with great agitation ot the wings 
Fo'liage, a. leaves ; tuft of leaves 
Fu'llowinu, a. coming after another 
Fome'nt, tf. a. cherish with boat ; encourage 
Fo'REi'i.rnxR, A. ancestor 

Fo'reigm, a. not in this country; not domestic; 

remote ; not belonging to 
Fo'repart, a. anterior part 
Fo'rest, 5 . a wild uncultivated tract of ground, with 

wood 
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Fo'&MEn, a. befiore another in time ; the flrat of 
two •* 

Po'nKinABLX, a. terrible ; dreadfal ; tremendons 
FoBxiFTCA'TtON, 4.(the sdenoo of mllltair aiohltec- 

tuTc. B plBce buUtfnr ■tvoaith i 

Fo'htttcde. «. courage ; hraveiy ; strenprth : 

Fo'awaan, v. a hasten ; quicken ; advance I 

Fo'nwaam a. warm ; earnest ; qnick ; ready 
Fo'ETTAan, acf. onward ; straight before 
Fo'awABDK^, «. eagerseMf ardour; quickneas; 

■onfidCBCe 

Foasa, s. a ditch f a moat ^ 

Fouhoa'tiok, m the baala or lower parts of an 
edifice ; the act of fluuK the baafai ; OTifclnel ; rlu < 

Fba 'GHENT, « a part broken from the whole; an 
imperfect piece 

Fba ntic, cl. mad; deprived of nnderstandlng 
Fbeb'btone. «. atone commonly used in building, 

BO called hecaaae It cbd be cut freely m all dlreciioiia 

Freight, s. anything with which a ship is loaded ; 
the money due for lran*portatlon of aeode 

FRE'quENT, a. often done ; often seen ; often oc* 

curring 

FBE'sro, JL coolness ; shade ; duskiness ; a picture 

not drawn In slarlna Ugfat, but in dusk 
Fric tion, s. the act of rubbing two Imdfea together 
FRT'voLons, a. trifling; wasteful; dawdling 
Fbo'ntier. 8. the hmlt ; ^e utmost verge of any 

territoiy 

Fc'bnace, g. a large Are 

Fc'BNiftH, V. a. supply with what Is necessary; fit 
np; eqxup; decorate 

GA'JILE, g. the sloping roof of a b uildin g « 

Ge'eaxt, g. the Milky Way 
Ga 'EL ANT, a. brave; daring; noble 
G' ALLEY, a- a vessel used in the Mediterranean ' 
GA'BnsN, g. piece of ground micloscdaQdcu1tivai,>d 
Ga'bhemx, g. anything by which the body Is covered 
Ga'brison, t. forllfled place, stored with soldiers 
Gauge, g. a mr oaurc ; a standard 
Genea'loot, falNtory of the succession of families 
Oe'nebal, a. common; usual; extensive, though 
not universal , public 

GxNEaA TioN, g. a family ; a race ; an age 
Gb'nebous, a. noble of mind ; magnanimous ; open 
of heart 

Ge nial, a. that gives clieerfhlnesa, or supports life ; 
natural , native 

Ge'mtle, a. soft: mild ; tame; meek ; peaceable 
Geogba'fuical, a. that which relates to geography 
GEo'GRAriiT, 8. knowledge of tlie earth I 

Ge sTiTBEy s. action or posture expressive of senti- | 

lueni 

Gi ant, s a mnn of size above the ordinary rate of ! 

ineu: a inanuunaiurally large 
Gj'ga m nr, a, suitable to a giant; enormona ' 

Gla'cieb, 8. a mountauv.of ice 
Gjua'ndulab, a. having glands j 

Gli'steb. V, n, shine ; to be bright i 

Glo'bule, 8 . a small particle of matter of a figurs, : 

a« the red parUrlei) of the blood 

Glo'rious, a- noble; excellent; illustrious 
Glo'sst, a. tabiny ; smootldy polished 
Go'bgeoos, a. fine ; inagnifloant ; gaudy; showy 
Go sling, s. a young goose ; a catkin on nnt'tmes 
and piiiea 

Go'BSAHiia, s. the web of a male spider 
Gout, s. a disease of the leg^ attended with great paia 
Go'VEaNOB, s. one who has the supreme direction ; 
a tutor 

G^AnA'TioN, 8. regular progress from one degree 
to another, order, airangement 
Gba'duallt, ad. by degrees ; step by step 
Gba'ndecb. 8, splendour of apj^rance; ^lagnl- 
flcence 


Ha'ogabr. a. deformed ; ugly L 

Haba'ngue, V, n. make a speech t 

Ha'bmomize V. a. to adjust in lit proporum 
Habpo'on, s. a bearded dart, with a line ^tened to 

the faaudie, with which whalei are atruok aad caught 
HA'zARnucB, a perilous, dangerous 
Hb'avy, a. weighty ; burdened ; depressed 
He'baldby, 8. the art or offlee of a herald ; regis- 
ters of gcneslofciea 

Hb^bbage. 8. grass ; pasture ; herbs collectively 
Herbi'voroub, a. that eats herbs 
Hebb'dit ABY, a. possessed or claimed by right of in- 
borhance, devoeBdlDg by Inheritance 
Bb'betic, 8. one who propagates his private opixdonfl 
in oppoeitlon to the CotboUc Church 
Hb'yday, s. frolic ; wildness 
Hi'ueods, a. frightful ; ugly 
Uipvupo'TAMUB, 8. a large animal the river horse 
Histo'btan, 8 , a writer of facts and events 
Histo'bical, a. that which relates to history 
History, r. narration; tiie knowledge of facts and 
cventE 

Ho'llow, a. excavated ; not solid ; not sound 
Ho'net, s. a sweet snbstance produced by bees 
Ho'nootr, 8. dignity; fame ; reputation ; glory 
Ho'bizom, 8. the line that terminates the view 
Ho spitable, a. giving entertainment tostrangers; 

kind to BtrauKera 

Ho'ttento't, 8. a native of the south of Africa 
Ho we' VLB, ad. in whatsoever manner ; at all 

cvrntB , happen what will ; y«t 

Howi'TZEB.p. a kind of bomb 

Hit'man, a. having the qualities of a man ; belong- 

inir to man 

Hctma'nity, 8. tbe nature of man ; benevolence 
Hd'mble, a. not proud ; modest ; Jctw 
Hd'hio, a. wet ; moUt ; wat^Yt* 

Hdmt'lity, 8. ireedom from pride ; modesty 
Honobe'd, s. a company, or consisting of a 

hundred. 

IIu'BBirANE, s. a blast; a temiiest 
Htobau'lio, a. relating to the conveyance of water 
thnruKh pipes 

Hy'dboqen, s. a gas, one of the component parts 
oi the aemospheve 

I'CEBERG. 8, a hill of Ice ; a moving island of Ice 
I'cicLE, 8. a pendent shoot of ice 
I'noL, 8 . an image worshipped as God ; one loved or 
honoured to adoration 

Tgku'ble, a. mean of birth; worthless 
Igua'na, s. u reptile of the lizard species 
Ille'gal, a. unlawful 
Illuhina'tion, s. brightness ; splendour 
Illtt'minative, a. havuig the power to give light 
Illu'siom, .9. mockery ; false itiiow 
Illh'stbate, v. a. brighten wlUi light; brighten^ 
with honour; fxplsin, rtesr 

Illvstba'tion, 8. explanation ; example; expoai- 
tion 

iLLD'sTmous, 01 . conspicuous; noble; eminent 
l^HAGE, 8. a statue ; a picture ; an idol ; a copy 
Iha'ginabt, a. fanciful ; poetical 
Imacina'tion, f. fancy ; conception ; contrivance ; 

Bclicmc 

Fhitate, V. a. copy ; counterfeit ; resemble 
Immate rial, a. incorporeal; unimportant 
lioiEA'BrBABLE, a. Immense ; not to be mea.sured 
iHHs'niATZLY, od. witliDut the intervention of any 
O' her cause or event 

Imme^nse, a. imlimlted ; nnbonndeS ; infinite 
1 'mminent, a. unavoidable; perilous 
Immo'btalibe, V. a. to render immortal 
Immobta'lity, s. exemption from death; life never 

to rnil 


Grange, g. farm 

Gratifica'tion, pleaffure ; something gratifying 
Gra titude, s. duty to benefkctors ; desire to re- 
turn benefit 

Gra vity, 8. weight ; tendency to the centre ; 

aetiauBncBB; Bolemnity 

Grote sque, a. distorted of figure ; unnatural 
Guabi>, 8. part of the hilt of a sword ; a man or 

body ol' uivn whose buBiaetB is to watch 
GinnE, 8 director ; regulator 

HABITATION, 8, place of abode ; dwelling 
Habi'toallYi ad. customarily ; by habit 


Ihta'bt, V. a. grant ; give ; communicate 
iMrA'BTiAL, a. indifferent; dluiiitorested ; just 
Impa^bsable, a. not to be passed ; not admitting 
passMKO 

iMPA 'esible, a. incapable of snfroring 
Imva'tient, a . not able to endnre; hasty ; eager 
Ihpebce'ftibie, a. not to be discovered ; not to be 

perceived , hid all 

Ihperfe'citon, g . defoct ; failnre ; fault 
Impe rial, a. belon^ng to an emperor, king» or 
quecD , regal ; moaarchicAl 
Jhpe'bious, <*. commanding ; powerful 
Iaite'tuods, a. violent ; forcible ; vehement 
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iHPit^'cABiLiTT, «. irrecoDCltoable enmity 
iMPtWciTLY, cut. with unrewr-red con&dence 
ImpoVt, V a. tarry into any country from abroad 
lMPo'7Tairc£. t. thing imported, or implied ; conae- 
qaeti<e, inatier 

Iupo'eyant. a. momentous; weighty; of great 
conaequence; forcible 

iMPd'aE, V. a. lay on as a burden or penalty ; de- 
cciivc , fix on 

lupossiELE. a. that which cannot he; that which 

rannoL be done 

lALpRE'oNABLji, n inviucible ; unsubdneable 
Imphe'skion, s the act of pressing one body upon 
anoLlier , mark mad« by itressiure ; iiuARB fixed in the mind 
I MPULsE, s. communicated love ; the efl'ect of one 

body upon auiitfacr 

Impo'mty, 5 freedom from punishment; exemp- 
tion from punlBhiuent 

rNABi’EtTr. s want of power ; Impotence 
iHArcB'ssinus, a not to be reached or approached 
Ina'ctivb. a. sluggish; slottiful; not quick 
lNCA'i.ronABi.B. a. that which cannot be counted 
Ivcapa'citatc, e. a. disable ; weaken ; disqualify 
Incarna'tlon, s. the act of assunuug body 
Ince'btive, that which klnoles ; that which pro- 

vokaa; that nhich encou ago; apur 

Ince'ssant, a. unceasing; conlimial 
I'KoinEiKY. g aomethiug Imppeniug beside the main 

d>.*tPKn ; casualty 

Inclo'scre. g a place surrounded or fenced in 
Imclu'db, V. a. comprise; shut 
iNcoNCF'ivABLh, a. incomprehensibly 
‘lA'coNbj'DERAULE, a. UQWorthy of notice; unim- 

porinnt 

iBC'ONai ' stent, g. contrai'y ; absurd ; incompatible 
iNCRE'oiBOT- a. surpassing belief ; not to be cjeditod 
lNCu'i,<'ATJE., tl?fr -^finprebs by frequent admonitions 
ur'mon g an cikp^tion 

Jkdenta'tlun, s. an indenture; having a waver 

figure 

rNDicATE, v.a, show; point out 
iNprcTMENT, g. an accusation presented In a conrt 
of juKtice 

Jndiosa'tion, s wi'ath ; anger 
iNDtsrui'MiNATt, a. without choice ; impartially 
iNniai’E'NSAiiJLK, a not to be spared ; necebsary 
iMbivi'injAi., a. single: numerically one; undi- 

ed, Hevarxtu from others iir tbe sauie species 

IxDij'cE, r a. peruiiade; enforce, bring into view 
lMDr'L«EN ('&, .1 foiul kindness ; tenderness; favour 

grs 11(1 

iMDiT si'iiiur's, a. diligent; laborious 

J'NmTKTKY, s dilTgencp; cheerful labour 

Inequa lity, a difference of comparative quantity 

Ine'vitaiile. a. unavoidable 

Inrxua'^us'iihle, a not to be spent or consumed; 

mrapnbieof bring speut 

iNExrRL'BsiuLE, a. not to be told ; unutterable 
I'NPANTiiY, j a body of foot soldiers ; foot soldiery 
Infa ri'ATG, p. a to strike with folly ; to deprive of 
uoi'rrsi andiiig 

Infe rior, a. lower in place, station, or value 
I-'nfidel. s. an unbeliever ; a Fagan ; one who 

rejects ('.btisxiauity 

Tn FINITE, a unbounded; uullmlted; immense 
Jnfinitl'ssimal, a. iuilnltely divided 
Infi'nity, s. iinmetisity ; endless number 
IiWT'RMiTT, A weakness of age or temper; weak- 

nesK; umliidy 

Infla'tk, V a. to swell ; to make larger 
Ikfle'xiulr. a. not to be bent; immovable; not 

to ite ebuDged 

Infli'ct. V. a. to impose as a pumsliment 
In'fldenoe, a. power of direedng or modifying 
Influe'ntial. a. exerting influence or pow'cr 
Inoe'nious. a. witty ; hiveutive 
Inoenu'ity, jr. wit , invention; genius; subtlety 
Inolo^rjotts a. void of honour ; mean ; without glory 
lNoa«''iTTrDB. 6. unth.^nkfulness 
Inha'bitant, y. dweller ; one that lives in a place 
Inue'rent, a. existing in something else, so as to 

be iD^pptrable from it. innate 

iNi'MTTABLE. a. Tiotablo to be imitated ; that which 
n incHpMble of imitation 

Ihjd'riods. a hui-tful ; baneful ; capable of in- 
, that which injurer , destructnrp 
Inju'stioe, y. iniquity , wrong 
iNNv'MfeuuuSj a. innumerable; too ttugiy to be 
counted 


iNQursiTivE, a.*curiou8 ; busy In fiparch ; a^ve to 

pry into evrrythiPK 

iHBcai'F'noM, s. someUilag sWTltten or efignvved; 

tltlR 

I nsect, s. a small animal. Insects are so e«23«dl 
from a oeparation in tbC't&iddle of their bodiec. wheMhy 
, tlicy are cur into two parts, « hich are Joined togethec by 
I a small liBature, as we see in wasps and oumtiioa flies 
Inse'msisly, ad iriiperceiytibly ; in such a maimer 
as >s not discovered by the senses a 
Inbe'rt, V. a, place iu or amoqg other things 
iNSi'niocrs, a sly ; diligent to ratrap ; treacherous 
Inst'onia. g. eUwlgns v arms * 

I'nbjgni'ficant, a. uziiinportant 

iMsi'pixi, a. tast^ess; void of taste 

Insifi'iuty. s. want of taste ; want of liib or spirit 

I'nsolemce. g. petulent contempt 

Inspe'cx, V. a. to examine ; to look over 

iNBFs'cTiON. g. prying examination ; superinteu- 

dence 

1'nsfira't;on, s. infusion of ideas into the mind 

by divin- power ; the act of dri wing breath 

Inbtabi'lity. g. incoustativy ; flckleness 
rNsTAMT, g. instant is such a part of duration where- 
in w e pereeive bo sncceasion ; present or current month 
Fnstantly. ad. Immediately 

l^NSTiNCT, g. natural desire or aversion ; natural 
tendency 

Inbtjtu'tion, y. establishment; settlement; posi- 
tive laa 

iNSTanVr, v. a, teach; form by precept; form 
author itAtivcl r . ediicatr. model; fc*rm 
iNB'iRU'oTii'N. g. tlie act of teaching; information 
Inbuf/^'' TENT, a. inadequate to any need. use. or 

iflirpoRe, unfit 

Inte'grity, s. honesty; straightforwaidncss ; np- 

riKhiness 

iNTELLE'crrAL. a. rtiatiug to the understanding; 

uirniitl; tiwuHactfcd by tlie understanding 
Inte'lligence.s, commerce oi infurmatlon; spiiit ; 
ur dersiandiiig 

Int£'lli(>iiil.£, a. possible to be understood 
iNTc'urERANCK, g, tlie oct of overdoiug something 
Inte'nse, a. exce.ssive; very great 
iNTE'R, V. a. cover under ground ; to bury 
Jnter<'e'pt, V. a. to hinder; to stop 
I'ni EHi'oERsk, s, commerce ; commimizatlon 
rNTEREST, s. concern; advantage; good; influence 
oier otherA 

iNTEAE'eT, V. n. affect ; move ; touch w'ith passion 
Interlo cutor. s. a dialogist ; one that talks with 
anutlicr 

Interue piATE, a. intervening; interpo.seil 
Inte'rminablb, a immonso; without limits 
Jnta'rfreter, g. one that interprets 
iNTfcMHu'rx, V a hinder the process of anything by 

brf>akmB in npun it 

Interse'i’Tion, s, point whare lines cross each other 

I'NrERsJ'ACE, s. space between 

Interspe rse, v. a. to scatter here and there among 

utlier ihinys 

iNrEiivK'Mj, V. n. to come between 
I'ntkuvxkw.s mutual s'ght; slj;lit of each other 
Inter we' A\E, v, a. to intermingle ; to mix one with 

another ui a rrxular texture 
I ntimate, a inmost ; inward ; near ; familiar 
Intonation, s. the act of thuudering 
iNru'xicATE, V. a. to inebriate ; to make drunk 
I'ntricatb a. entangled ; perplexed; obscure 
Intri'guer. g, one tliat mtrtgue.s 
Intri'nsic, a. inward ; real ; tiue ^ 

Intiwdu'ction, «. the act of briiiKing anything into 
nonce or pranice, the preface or pan of a book rob- 
taming previous matter 

iNTRu'nui, g. one who forces himself Into company 

or aflat rH without n^bt or welcome 

Inunda'itqn, s. the overflow of waters; the flood ; 
A confluence of any kind 

iNVA'^ncAHLE, tt. pfecious above estimation 
Inva'riable. a. unchangeable; constant 
Inve'stioation. s. the act of investigating; the 

Rtatc of beit'K inveotiKAted 

Jnvi'ncible. a. not capable of being conquered 
iNvi'siDLE. a. not to be seen 

I'Kia. a. the rainbow ; the circle rtmnu the pupil of 
the eye 

Irra'piate, V. a. brighten ; animate by hvat or 

light; ilLumltuite 

Irre'guxaBv a. deviatitm firom ru ve, euatom, ur nfl- 
ture 
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I'auioATis, V. <t. vet ; moisten ; vafter 
I'nuTATi^ v.a. pro voice ; tease ; agitate 
lamiTA'TXON, 4. provovittoxi ; stimulation ‘ 

I'sLAND, s. a tract of land surnmndod by water 

I'bsue, V. a. send forth 

Zta'lic, g. a tetter in the Itiuian character 

JA'V£LTK.#. aspear ; a dart ; an Implement of war 
j£'ALOTT»y, g. Biaplclon in love; suaplciouB fear; 

BUKpiclouB caution , 

Js' WEI.. 9 . a precious stone ; a gem 

Jo'ctJNj), a. merry^ gay; lively 

«To^7aNE;T, s. the travel of a day; passage from 

plarti to place 

Jo'rous, a. glad ; gay ; merry ; giving joy 
Jrni'ciotj's, a. prudent ; wise ; skillful 
JiT'acuictt., «. one who practises sleight of liand 
Jc'nction, s. union ; coalition 
Ju'cTipy, V. a. clear from imputed guilt ; maintain 

IlANGAKO'O, m. an animal found in Australia 
Kk'rnel, g. anything included in a husk ; the seeds 
of pulpy fruits 

Ki'ngdoh, g the territories subject to a monarch ; a 
difTereiit claaa or order of beings, aa the mineral kiDg- 
dom; a r<>Kiou 

KM'GriTiTool), g. the character or dignity of a knight 

IvNo'wLKriGE, jt. information 

Kivu'crle, 5. Joints of the fingers, protuberant when 

the llngera cluac 

LABIT'HNUM. s. a kind of tree 
La'mentabt.e, a. deplorable 

Lamenta'iion, 9. expression of sorrow; audible 
grief 

l.iA'NCEOE.ATEt a in a lance- like form 
La^ndscape, s. the prospect of a country ; a picture 
of the prospect of a country 

La^ngttaue, g. human speech; style; manner of 
expresHon 

La'nocoii, g. faintness ; softness ; inattention 
La'ava, g, an insect In the caterpillar state 
La^tknt, a. concealed ; invisible 
liA^TEUAELT, ad, by the side. 

La'titl'Dk, 8. latent diffusion; a certain degree 
reckoned from the fcquator 

La'iteu, a, lately done or past; mentioned last 

of two 

La'va, 8. molten substance projected from volcanoes 
JLe'aflet, s. a small leaf 

IfE'GiON-, s a body of JComan soldiers, consisting of 
about live ihouBAud; mil.inry force; a great uuniher 
LE^>'lTT, g mildness ; gentleness 
liKNSK, g. a glass spherically convex on both sides 
Leva^nt, I. east^ particularly those coasts of the 
Mebitcrrunean eant of Italy 

Levi'atiian. g. a water^animal montioned.in the 

book of .Toll 

1 . 1 'Aai.E, a. subject; not exempt 
Li'iiEHAi.. a. not mean ; generous ; bountiful 
Li'berate, 1 '. a. free from condnement 
Li'nEETY, s. freedom, as opposed to slavery ; pri- 

vilcKC ; permiaalon 

LicE'NTiorsNEss, 5. boundless liberty ; contempt of 

ju«t rratrnint 

LiVhen, 9. moss 

Lieute'nant, «. a deputy; in war, one who holds 
the next rank to • auperior of any denomination 
Lj'uiJTHorKE 9. a house built either upon a rock or 
eome other place of danger, with a light, in order to w'am 
ships of danger 

IaT^eau, a. composed of lines ; having the form of 

lines 

la'amp, a. not solid fluid ; soft ; clear 
Li'quoe, 9. anything liquid ; strong drink, in 
familiar language 
La'sten, v.a. hear; attend 
Iti^TEBALET, od. With close adhcroTice to words 
Li'teeary. a. reflecting letters ; regarding learning 
Li'tebatdbe, 9. loariiLng ; skill In letteirs 
Li'tubgt, 9. form of prayer 
Loca'i^itt, 9. existence in place 
LfOooMo'TivE 9. changing place ; having the power 
of rrnioving or chaaging place 
liO'cDBT, 9. a deTuuriug insect 
Lu'DicBors, a. fantastic; laughable; whimsical 
Lu'minaby, 9. any body which gives light 
Lju^minous, a. sliinliig ; enlightened 
I..u'NA3i, a. that which relates to the moon 


l-r'piNE, j. a kind of pulse 

L.uxn 'bi AMT , a. superfluously plentlM 

MACIII'NE, j. an engine ; any compile ^ited^oi^ in 

which one part contriburai to the molion of anotlier 
MAcjirNEBY, 9. engineiy; complicated woikman- 
ship 

5Iagazi'ne, 9. a storehouse 

Ma'gicau. a. acted or performed by secret and . 
invitible powera 

MA'QNAKr'AriTT, 9 . grestness of mind 
Maqka'nimous, a. of great mind ; of open heart 
Maqni'ficekt, < s. grand in appearance; splendid; 

othern-iM, pompous 

Maje'stic, a. august ; having dignity ; grand 
Majo'bity, 9 . the Btate of being greater ; the greater 
number , the ofBce of n major 

Male' voLENCE, 9 Ill-will ; inclination to hurt others 
MA'Ln-E, 9. hatred ; enmity ; desire of Imrting 
Mali'ciocs, a. desirous of hurting; with wicked 
deaigu 

Mali'gnant, a. envious ; malicious ; mischievous 
Mali'ontty, 9. ill-will ; enmity 
Ma'nuible, 9. a Jaw 

Ma'neind, 9. the race or species of human beings 
Ma'nmeb, 9. form; method; way; mode; sort 
Mamufa'ctoby, 9. a place where a niaiiufacture Js 
carried on 

MANat'uvRE, 9. a stratagem ; a trick 
Maba'i-ber, 9 . a soldier that lores in quest of 

plundi-r 

Ma'kgim, 9 . t)% brink ; the edge 
Ma'iiiskh, 9. u seaman 
Ma'iiitime, a. that whicli jela‘c‘t to the sea 
Ma'bshal, V. a. arrange ; rank in order 
Ma'uttb. 9. one who by his death witness to 

the truth 

Ma'kvellous, a. wondoiful ; strange ; astonishing 
Masonry, 9. the craft or performance of a mason 
Ma'ssacbe, 9 . butchery; murder 
Ma'ssive, o. heavy ; weighty ; ponderous ; bulky ; 
conn nuoua 

Ma'sterfieoe, 9 . chief excellence 

Mate'btal, a consisting of matter; not spirit tial ; 

importnnr 

MA'iuEMA'Trcs, 9 that science which contemplates 

wliatrver la capable of being innmberrd nr inenBured 
Ma'xim, 9 . general principle ; leading truth 
Me'asuae, 9. that by which anything is measured ; 

proportioD ; quantity ; time ; deRree 

Meciia'nk’, 9 . a workman 

Mecha'nical, a. constructed by the laws of mc- 

rhamrs 

Ms'pal, 9. a piece of metal stamped in honour of 
aome rfmarkable perforniance 

Medi'cinal, a. having the power of healing; bo- 
lonKlnfc to pliynir 

Mebita'tion, 9 . deep thought; contemplation 
Me'dif m., 9 . the centre point between two extremes 
Me'lancholy, a. gloomy ; dismal ; sorrowful 
Me'llow, a. soft with ripeness ; soft ; unctuous 
Melo'dioob, a. musical ; harmonious 
Me'mbbame, 9. A web of several sorts of fibro, 1 n- 
toTWovru for thr wrapping up nonip iiartii; the hbreti giv* 
them an elBBtii'it||',wncreby they can contract and ctoeely 

MemiTba'nous, a. eonsidting of membranes 
MkMoiR, 9. oa account of any tlung 
klE'iiroBABi,E, a. worthy of memory; not to bs 
forRotten 

Me'moby, 9. the power of retaining or recollect ng 
tbinga past , reoollectian 

Mena'uebie, 9 . a placeior keeping foreign birds and 
other cunoas auimale 

Me'ntion. V. a, to express in words or in w'rltlng 
Me'bchanui'be, 9 . commerce ; traflic ; wares ; aiiy- 

thing to b bouRbt oroold 

Me rchantman, 9. a ship of trado 
Meta llic, a. partaking of metal ; consisting of 
mrtol 

Me teor, 9. any body In the air or sky that is of a 

tranaitory nature 

Me'tkical, a. pertaining to metre or numbers ; 
conaiatlng of veraea 

Metropo'litan, a. belonging to a metropolis 
Mt'croscope, 9. an optical instrument, contrived to 
give to the eye a large appearaoce of many objects 
which could hot otherwiie be aern 
Mi'LiTABy, a. engaged in tbe life of a soldier ; sol- 
dierlike; warlike; pertaining to war; affected by aoldien 
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Him, f. inteilectaal capacity ; memory ; opinion 
Mi'N£iiA.L, t. fossil body ; something dug out of 
nifneaV 

Mi'vsTi^ ». a monastery ; a cathedral churcli 
Mi'NSTRtibSY, s. music ; instrumental harmony 
Minu'te, a. small ; little ; slender 
Mi'aacle. s, a 'W'ouder ; something aboye human 
power 

Miaa'cirLOus, a. done by miracle 
Mi'aaoa, s. a looking-glass 
Mi'seb\. .t. wrelchedncs^ ; calamity ; misfortune 
HisFUBTusn, s. calamity ; ill-luck 
51 i'ssile, j. sometliing thrown by the hand 
Mi'ssionahy, s. one sent to propagate religion 
Mi'xTnBK, s. the act of mixing ; that which Is added 
anti mixei 

Mo'atko, «a. surrounded with conaU by way of 
dcfrare 

Mo'debate, a. temperate; not excessive 
MoDEii v'tion. s. state of keeping a due mean 
between extreiuitlri 

Mo'uesty. s. decency ; puilty of manners 
Modola'tion, 8. the act of forming anything to 

certain proportion ; harmony 

Bfo'LTEN, pare. pass, the state of being melted 
Mo'ment, s. an individual particle of time ; force ; 
importance 

BIoME'eTrM, s. the quantity of motion in a moving 

body 

Mo'NAiirn, s. a sovereign ; a ruler; a king or queen 
Bfo'xASTEEY, s a residence of monks 


Mo'nkev, s an animal hearing some i^semblaice 
toman; a word of ranlcmpt, or slight hinilne«« 

BIo'nument. *. anycliitig oy which ilie lUfmor/ of 



Mo'eming, s. the brst part of the day 
Blo'iiTAA. «. a cement for fixing liiicks t<igethar; 
othsrwinc, a kind ot cannon fur liriiiK bQinh-sl\«\H, a kmd 
ol vessel lu which anything is brukMi by a |je«tle 
MoATirr, V. a. destroy vital propei tios« or active 
powers, vex, humble; depress, corrupt; dieauay 
Mo sLEM, .<! a Miibsulinan ; relating to the Mabo- 
uistan form of rcliKibii 

Mo'sqcKpJ u JHuhumetan temple 

Mo'tion, s the act of chaiigiag place ; action; 

aKUation , proposal lunde 

Mo'uLDEa, V. 71 . be tamed to dust ; perish in dust 
Mo'crnrTAiNOi^s, a. hilly; full of mountains; huge 
Mo'veaule. a. capable of being moved ; portable 
Mut,,ete'eji, s. mule-driver ; horse-boy 
Ml-ltipli oitv, s. more than one of the aamo^kiad; 

state of bci»K many 

Mxr'LTiToDE, s. a large crowd of people; a raat 

assembly 

BTu auna, v.n. grumble; utter secret and aullen 
idlseonrent 

Mn ssL-LUAN, « a Mahometan believer 
Mu'tilate, V. a. deprive of some essential part 
Mr'xtTALLv, ad. reciprocally; In return 
Mr'aiAn, s. the number of ten thousand; prover- 
bially sny Kreat number 

NA'RROW, a. not broad or wide; small; close; 

covetous ; nrnr 

KaItfom, s. a people distingaished hum anotber 

people 

Na'tive, a. original ; natural 
Na^tive, s. one born In any place 
Ka'tttbal, a. produced or elfectod by nature ; not 
forced , tender 

Na'i'ctbalist, s. one who studies nature, more 

especially as regards inferior abimals, plants, &c. 
ITA'TDaE, s. constitution of an animated body; 
regular course of ti.lngs; disposition nf miad; native 
atate or properties of anythlug ; sort ; KjiecMs 

Nau'ticai., a, that which relates to a sailor 
NA'viGiABi.K, a, capable of being passed by ships or 

boats t 

Kaviqa'tob, s. a sailor ; seaman 
Kb^gessary. a. needful 

Nege'sbitt, s. compulsion; want; need; poverty 
Neoo'tiation, s. treaty of buaincss 
NEi'oiinouKHoon, s. vicinity ; place adjoining 
NE'iTHEKipron. not either; nor one nor other 
Nicue, s. a hollow in which a statue may be placed 
KioiriGA'iioKt s. the act of building neshf 


Ki'hblt, ad. quldkly ; speedily ; actively 
Ni Tiiot's a. impregnated with nitre* 

Noni'LixY/ s. high-rriiadedue|8 ; the hlgibest'Cilasa 
of people in civilised life 

Ko''aLE, o. inagnitlcent; great; lllnstrions 
Ko'tice, s. remark ; heed ; regard ; information 
Noxwixusxa^ndino, cony, althongfa ; nevertheleaa 
No'xioos, a. hurtful ; harmful; baneful; guilty 
Nu^mbeb, s many ; more tbau one. . 
Mu'mbebless, a. more than can be reckoned 
Nu^MypBons, a. containing mdhy ; consisting of 

inniiy • 

Nd'tbiment, s. food 

OBE'DIENCE, s. submission to autliority 
Obe'isamge, s. courto.sy 

O^Bj rcT, s. that about which any power or faculty 

is ciiip'ioypd 

Obje cTJox.f. adverse argiiment ; criminal charge ; 
fault f.uiiid . the act ol opposmu auythina 

a. not direct ; not parallel ; not perpen- 
dicular 

Obi .1 vio», t. forgetfulness 

OiiNo'xious, a. hateful; hurtful ; injurious 

Obsekva'tion, s the act of observing, noticing, or 

reiuAikiuK . n>>tc , remark 

OjisK'bvb, ». a. watch; regard attentively; note; 

ob-y, follow ^ 

O'nsriNAOT, s. stubbornness 
Obstiiv'ct, V. a. block up: oppose; hinder 
OcojV'siom, a. occurrence ; casualty ; incident ; op- 
poituTiuy ; uonvenieucc 

0< V. a. cause ; produce ; infliionco 

a. possess ; keep , take up ; employ ; use 
Opfe'nsive, a displeasing; disgusting; injurious 
O'EFEa. V. 71. present itself ; beat hand ; bo present 
(y'FFEH, V. a propose ; present , sacrifice 
O'fkice, s. apublic charge or ooiploymeiit ; agency ; 

b\ib<keB« 

Olfa'cxoby, a. having the sense of smelling 
O'live, s aslant producing oil , the ftuit of the 
uee, the eiublrm ot pesce 

O^MfNoos, a. exhibiting bad tokens of fatarlty 
Omi'ssion, s. neglect of duty ; neglect to do some- 
thin* 

0mm I'OTENX, s the Almighty 
Omnitivk'senci;, s. Unbounded presence 
OmniSciesc'e, s. bounulcss knowledge; infinite 

w Udom 

O'nset, 8. attack * storm ; aasault 

O'rAi:., s. a precious stone 

O'PALINE. resembling op tl 

Ori'OBTu'NiTY, J5 Convenience; suitableness of clr- 

cuiumranrcu to any end 

OFPBK'as, •. a. crush by hardship or unreasonable 
■rventy ; overpower, kubduc 

Opprb'ssub, a. one who hairasses others with un- 
reetousble or unjust arverity 

O'fticai., a. relating to the science of optics 
O'rxics, fi. the science of the nature aud laws of 
vision 

O pulekt, «. rich 

O'bacle, s. something delivered by supernatural 
wisdom , the place whcr^ or persons of whom, the deter- 
minations uf hriiveri are Inquired 
O^BAE, a. delivered by mouth; not written 
O'baxob, s. a public speaxer ; a man of eloquence 
O'hbit, s. a circle ; path of a heavenly body 
O'ftcHABn, s, a garden of fruit trees 
O'Bcais, 5. a kind of flowering plant 
<0'aDB«. s. method ; regularity ; command ; a raLk 

or class, rule 

O'anifiiANCE, s. law ; rule ; appointment 
O'BuiNABY, a. established; regular; common; of 
low rank 

O rdnance, s. caniiou ; great guns 
O'BOAN, s. natural instrument: as the tongue Is 
ttii- organ of speeob. A musical inatruiurnt 
Okga'nic, a. consisting of various pirts cu-operut- 

in* With each other 
O'BCANis&i, s. organic structure 
O'BiBKT, s. eastern ; oriental ; bright ; gaudy 
Oai'a'iNAn, a. primitive; first 
O^BNAUENT, V. a. embellish ; decorate 
OsciniiA^xioN, A. tlie act of movi'^ backward or 
f >Tward JiHc a pendulum 
Osseous. c<. bony ; resembling bone 
OsTENTA'TioH, A. outword fldlow ; pride of riches cr 
power 
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O'sTucB. s. a lar^e bird * 

O'TrTs&wiBX, iui In a different manner by other 
cauftes; fai atlgeT re^K^ts 
Oc'tlst, s passage outward 
O'dtskx. setting out ; departure 
Dn^TwaaD, a, ez.emal ; opposed to inieard 
Ovxan^'w, v. a. deluge { drown ; oTerrun ; fill 
bejottd fbe brim. 

OvsaTA'KB, V. a. catch anything by pursuit ; come 
up lo MomeThtPK icoirK berorn 

OvEaxeiui'w, v. a. 'lum upside down \ throw dpwn ; 

rum; deleitf; deBtj^y 

Ot£Bwhi:']:.m, v. a, crnth underneath something 
violent and weighty , overlook glooiUily 

PACI'FIC. a. mild ; gentle ; appeasing 
s. a royal house 

Pa'ETBY, a. w'orthlesB ; contemptible ; mean 
Pa'BamsE, s the blissful region in wlilch the first 
pair were ploeed , eny piaro of felicity 

Pa'BaELEL. a. extending in the same direction ; 
having the eaniP tendency 

PaBani.E'x.ooB\M, s lu geoTuetry, a Tlgbt-Uned 
lbnr-Rl<U'd figure, whoee opposite sides are parallel 
and equal 

Pa'bapet, j. a wall breast high 
Pa^BCEL, s. a small bundle ; a part of a whole 
Pa^BBOB, s. foralveTiess 
FaBO^ciUAE, a. belonging to a parish 
PaBO'TiDA'Sa'ExvABT, glands so named because 
near the ear 

Pa''BTxcE£, 6 any small quantity of a greater sub- 
stance, R word unvaried by indection 
PaBTi'ouEaB, a. a single instance; a miT>.'*e'de- 
tnil of tilings; singly enumerated 1> I'Anrl^'L^An, 
peculiarly , distinctly , 

PaBTi^crLABLY. od. in an extraordinary degree 

diGtinc ly 

Pa'ssacc s act of passing; road; way; entrance 

or exit , part of a bnok 

Pa'sBENOEB, «- travi ller ; a wayfarer ; one who 
hires In any vchirlr the liberty of tru^cIlmK. 

Pa'ssioNAiE, a. moved by pasbiun ; e^lly moved 
to anger 

Pa'satvK, a. unresisting; suffering ; not acting 
Pa'btob AE, a. rural ; rustic; imitating shepherds 
Patue'tic, a affecting the passions ; moving 
Pa'iiiop s- passion , warmth , ulfecrion of the mind 
Pa'tuwaTjS. a road ; a narrow way to be passed on 
foot 

Pa'tifnce, ff. the power of suffering; perseverance 
Pa'TiENTLT, c*rf. with steadlast resignation; with 
hopeful roiifidcnre 

Pa’tbiabch, s. one who governs by paternal right, 

the urher mid ruler of a family 
Pa'thimonv, .s. an estate possessed by inhcntonce 
Pa'tbioi, h one who J »ves his country 
Pa'A'RoN. ft one who count jnances, supports, or pro- 
tects ; defeuder * 

Pba'ocable, a. not quarrelsome ; not turbulent 
Pe'ctokae. a, belonging to the breast 
Peci/liab. a appropriate ; not common to other 

things; particular 

Pecdua'ritv, a. particularity; something found 
only in one 

Pe'dkstal., a. the lower member of a pillar ; the 

bsnlh uf H Statue 

Pe'dimant. a. an omarnent that finishes fronts 
of buUdiMg^, and serves hh a deenratum over gatcK 
Pe'nance s. mflicimn.eiTher public or private, suf- 

ferrri as an expression uf revcntance <ot siu 
Pe^nduloits. a. hanging 

Pn'wETiiATE. V. a. enter beyond Uie aurface ; make 
w'ny Kilo a body , aflcri the mind 

p£Nt NRULA, a. land ulinoat surrounded by water 

Pe '^ uaT, A. poverty ; Indigence 

pEo'PEE, s. a nation . the vulgar 

P^cfci'vE, V a. discover by aome sensible ellects; 

know; «ib8fr\e 

Febck'vtible, a. sueli as may be known or observed 
Febfe'ctiun, 8. iho state of being pej'Ject 
Febfo'bm, V. a. fxecute ; do; accomplish 
PE'api irate. V, a pierce with a tool ; boro 
FEBUA''rs, ati. pei adventure; may be ' 

PE'RrE, #. danger; har.aid; jeopardy 
Pe'aiop, a length of Outa^^Ioh ; a complete sen- 
tence trum one full stoptoniiothcr ; theendor eooclusiun 
pE'BfSfi, V n. die ; be destroyed ; be loat ; come to 
not uiK 

pB'BMABEjNT.a. durable ; uncha'iged; of long con- 

tln ttikcc ^ 


Pebni 'C lous, a. destructive ; baneful 
P£Ki'KgDi'cuLAB,a.a Straight line ,up and down 
Pebpl^tuae, a, never-ceasing ; continual T 
P£BPLE%e. a. disturb; distract ; tease jy plagao 
Pebple'xitt, 8. anxiety ; entanglement 
Pe'bsecute. V. to Harass or pursue with mallgnUy 
Pbbseve^bance, 8. persistence in any design or at- 
tempt , ronstancy in prugresB 

Pebtina'citx, a. obBtmacy; stubbornness; etui- 

Btsnry 

pE'BTURBA'Trov,^. ipstlessness ; disturbance 

Pebd'sae, a. the act of reading 

l^ETi^TioN, 8 . request ; entreaty ; single branch or 

article of prayer 

Piia'EANX. a. a troop of men clostly embodied 
PiiENo^MKNON, «. appearance 
ruTL.o'sopH£H, s. A man deep in knowledge 
PinLoso'PHicAE, a. belonging to philosophy 
PHn.o'B 0 Pur. 8. moral or natural knowledge 
pjiv'sfCAL a. relating to nature or to natural phlto- 
Bophy ; medicinal ; relmtinic to heslth 
PiCTo'BiAi.., a ^irodui ed by a painter 
Pic'tubesque, a. beautiful ; magnificent 
Pi'LOHABn a. a kind of fish 
Pi'LOBtMaoE, a. a long journey 
Pi'fius. a. careful of the duties owed by created 

bciiixs to God, godly ; rrligioua 
Fi'rate. s. a sea robber 
PisTA'ruio, 8. a dry fruit of an oblong figure 
Pi'iTARLE, a that which deserves pity 
PEA'ca»L£, willing or able to be appeased 
Pla'intivj., £t. compliiining ; lamenting ; expres- 
sive of sorrox 

Pea NKTAiir. a pertaining to the planets ; pro- 
duced by the planets 

Peanta'tion, £ a plsce planted ; a colony 
Peak '»! BL\, fl. with fair alv' . 

PE£A^3a^T, a. delightful ; cheerful; merry 
^ 1 .EA'^SA^TKY, s merriment; lively talk 
Plea'sure, 8 delight 

Pee'niifi'L, a copious; fruitful, abundant 
Pm'abi.e, a. flexible ; easy to be bent ; easy to be 
pprsiuidt d , raiiRble of bemg plied 
Pei 'am, a beiuhtig; flexible ; easy to take a form 
PEr'MAOK, 8. leathers , suit of feathers 
Fnt'x, £. a place where assemblies of the people 

^K^‘ a bald « 

Po ETRY, 8. sublime thought expressed in sublime 
lanfruaxe 

Pol ONANCT, £ powder of irritation ; sharpness 
Poi'soN, « that which taken into the l»ody destroys 

ur inj-ires life , anytkinic Infectious or iuiih;rnsiit 
Poei'te, a, gliifsy ; ainoolli ; elegant uf manners 
PoErncAE. a. Tiirtt which relates to polinc' ; that 
wtaK'k reUtus to public affairs , also canniiiii;, skdful 
Po'i’UEAR, a. vulgar ; lamillar; well kuoivn 
I’opoLA'RrxY, X. Htate of being favoured by the 
licv'plf, represciktuiiQu suited to vulgar coucupliua 
Pol E'EA'aioN, s. ilie state ot a country with re- 
spect io numbers uf pi^ople 

Po'ri'Aree, a. managtable by the hand ; support > 
nhle 

Po^uTioN, 8. a part ; an allotment 
PuRTMa^NTEAL', 8. a chest, or bag, in which clothes 

arc cHiTipd 

Posi'tion, 8. state of being placed ; situation 
i'u'siTivE, a. ab!»olute ; peurticular ; real; certain 
Possf/ss, 1 ' a. have as an owner; be master of; 

■ctze . oluHin 

PossE'SbToN, 8 property ; the thing possessed 
Po'sstBEE, a. lisving the power to be or to be done ; 

uot contrary to the nature of things 
Po^te'uity. s succeeding generations 
Po'TbNTAYE, 8. iiion •rcli ; prhice ; sovereign 
Po'wer, a. comm iXid ; authority ; ability; strength; 

facttity of the miud 

Pra'cticabee, a capable of being practised 
Pra'c 1 icAE. a. relating to action ; not merely iipecu- 

lariv • 

Pra:'tob, s. a functionary among the ancient Ro- 

UIHUS 

Pra'juie, .S' a meadow 

j PiiEt *i''tion, s. preservatiire caution ; preventive 

j lUi'Miirr s 

Pbeoe'ptob, 8 a teacher ; an instructor 
rBE'ciNcT, s outward limit ; boundaiy 
PBEcrpiTous, a. headlong ; steep 
pREi>ECBi'sauB, s. ouo who WAS in any state OX place 

before anotUcr , auccBtcir 
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Pbepo'minince, « prevalence; ascendancy 
pBEDo'MiVANT^a. pievalent ; ascendant; supreme 
infliifeiire 

Pbepo'mwvate, V. n. prevail ; be supreme in intta- 
cncc 

PjiEFi'x, V. a. appoint beforehand ; settle ; estd- 
blish; put before anotbprthin;; j 

Pbeli'minaby, a. previous ; introductory 
Pbe'jduice, s. prepori-sesslon ; Judgment formed 
IwrorehAiiil , mierhiel , u>jui-y 
PBLrABA'TtoM, *. anything jmada by process of 

operariofl ; previoua lucBiuxeii 

Peebo'oative, /. an exclusive or peculiar privilege 
Pbe'scient, g. forekiio-wing ; prophetic 
PaE'SBNT, a. not, past ; not futare ; ready at hand; 

noT abaent; beitiir farr to /are ; beiaff now lo view 
I* 11 £S£^NT, r.a offcj , cxlubit 

F&ese'&ye, v.a. save ; keep ; defend from destruc- 
tion or any evil 

Fkesu'mption, g. arrogance ; blind confidence 
Pbeve'kt, V. a. hinder ; obviate ; ob.strucf 
PRi'NC'irAE, a. cluof; capital; essential ; Import- 
ant , conaiiirrablc 

Pki'hciple, 5. constituent part ; original cause 
Pao^BABLE, a likely 
Pao'UABEr, ad vciy likely 
Puoba'tion, g. proof; trial; noviciate 
I'aooEE^n, r. n. pass fiom one thing oi place to 
another; go forward , iaauc, ari*e; rarry un, act; 
transart 

PkoVess, g course of law ; cour.se 
.raocii'ssioN, g. a tram marching in .ceremouioua 

SoiriiiUity . 

PiutnrGions, a eiiormous; amazing monstrous 
Piio'DocE, y amount; profit; that wliich anything 
yields or bringrs 

Paonu'cE, V a. offer to the view or notice ; bear ; 

, effort 

Pao'm'CTioN, s the act ot producing ; fruit; pro- 
diiCf , riunposilion 

1*bof£ bsioN, j vocation, known employment 
Piioi<(/s£, a. lavish ; too liberal 
PaoFu'sioM, extr.*ivagauce ; abutirlHuc** 
Piiu'ciKKss,.v, course; advancement , nioLion forward 
Pbou/'vii, t;. a. foibid; debar; hinder 
Piio .1 fc, c' r , r. a throw out , scheme ; contrive ; form 
in thr mind 

Pao'i’AOATE, v.a. extend ; widen; promote 
Peo'pkr, a, fit; exact, peculiar 
l^Ku'rnr.rv, g. a declaration ul suinething to come 
Piioj'iir/ I f a foreseeing or toroteliing future events 
I'aupo'iii'ioN, «. symmetry; form; aiKO ; ratio 
Paopohi'i'ioN, j. one of the three parts of a rogu- 
lu>' arttuiufiit, in wLioh anything: is afflrnisd or denied ; 

prO|J(iKHl 

PiiovKi'EroK, s po-isessor in liis own right 

Paopiu'ETv, 5 accuracy ; jnstnp8.s 

Pbosa h’. a belonging to oi resembling prose 

PBorL'cTOii, s. doiemler ; supporter; guardian 

Pbotbu i>e, V. a, tin list lorward 

Pbovi'pk, V a. procure; funiiah ; supply; stipulate 

Pkoviue'ntial, a. effected by Providooce ; lelcr- 

rllile H) I'rovidruro 

J’bo'vince, s. a conquered counti'i ; a recion 
Paovi'sriAL, a. that wluch relates to prov'luces 
PaoM^sioN, g. the act of providing hctoreliaud; 

iiif'Bturi'8 lakeii btiiirt'hiiuii, stouK c’Ollr!i.iC(l ; virtual^ 
PaovocA'TioN, s. on actortaiise by which ai-ge^ is 
ral«H . an fippealto ajitildre 
Pboxv'mitt, s, wcarnes'* 

Fta'kmigan. g (pronounced ttir-mi-ffan) a bird ot 

ibe Kmu»e spceiAA 

I''u''blio, s. the people ; general view { open view 
Pv^ELEY, g a small wheel turning on a pivot, with 
a liirrow' on its oiitHiilH, in winch a run* 

Pn'Nisn, V. a. to i ha.stlsc ; to afflict with penalties or 
deal b for some criinL 
Pu'misued, a ciiaBtlaed 

Pu'piL, g a scholar; one under the core of a tutor 
Pd^xcuase, V. a. acquire ; buy for a price 
I’D'aiTr, g. cleinnesa; fretdom from foulness or 
din; ircvdom from Kutit, lunocruce 

Pn'xFOSE, s. inteiitiou ; design ; instance 
Po'TEiFr, V. n. to rot 

l^n^zzLE, V a, perplex ; confound ; tease ; entangle 
Pt'bamid, s a solid figure, whose base i-i a poly g -n 
and a lioae sides are plain lrlji3»slcs, their seveial points 
meethiK in one 

Pyth A GouAB, s, tho orlgluatof of the present aystem 
of theunivwM 


Pytuaoohe'a ns, s. followers of Pythagoraa 
QUA'1..II’1CAT10N, s. accomi^hment ; that which 

inake» anv p«TBon or ibing fit for anytboig 

Qua'n I iTY, s. any indeterminate weight or mea* 

f ure , bulk or writtht , a poiiioa ; a part 

QrA^jiav, j. game fiowir at by a hawk; a atone 

mine 

RA'DIANT, o. shining ; emitting rays 
KaiAvica'tion. g, division or separation into 
bTaiicliRs; small b anebrs ; bianctffDR out 
Ra'ncii> a, btroug scented 

liAVA'cious, g. given to plunder; seizing by vlo- 
Icnre 

RAri''i)JTr, 8 . celerity; velocity; swiftness 

ItA PTL'BE, s. tiaiisport ; baste 

Ra^ti££, ;■ quick noise nimbly repeated ; empty 

and Itnid talk , a plant 

RA^TThEBNAaK, g A kind of serpent, which baa a 

rattle at tt r t ml nl Us tad 

Rea'oxiun, s t ha rtciprocation of any impulse or 

toice iiiiprcfised. mada by the body on uiiicli sueb an im> 
pressino is loade 

Rfi'ALisE, V. a bring into being or act; convert 

1)1 ini') into land 

Rea^son. s the power by w'hich man deduces one 
prop flitjon from another; cause ; ground nr principle; 
lUulivr, jundrrnttna 

Rea'sonableness, the faculty of reason 
R£A‘'t>oMNG. s all argiiineut 
R£BK'nLioit,A m.siirrectioii against lawful authority 
Rige V n. full back ; rctieat; demist 

V. a obtain ; admit ; entertain as a guest 
JtEVjiNT, a. new, late; fresh 
•Rf.CE PTACLE, s. a vessel or place intu which ony- 

ihiiig US rt'urned 

Recugni'tion, .<s review ; renovation of knowledge ; 
Hckuo>^lrdgiuvkii , mciuunal 

riEcoi.x.E'ciiuN, s. recovery of notion; revival in 

tiic iiu'uiory 

RlcuHM£'^D, V.a. make acceptable; praise eno- 

thp. , pommn with pr»yerB 

Rf comncenda'iion, s liio act of recommending ; 

(hat who h avfun k o one a Lind recppliou from aiioUirr 
Kf '^'OMPENSE, s, leward; couipeiisation 
Re^comvenbe, V a repay; reward; redeem 
Re'ouxp, 8 registci ; authentic mciiiorial 
Re<'iii:a'tiun, relief after toil or pain; amuse- 

incut, divrrmou 

111 CTIFY, V. to make right 

llL.'rTvri DE, .V straikhtness; rlshtness; uprightness 
Kkuc'mi'iion, ^ raiiMiiu relief ; purcha:>e ut God's 
l.ivour by the Urntb of Chrmt 
HEiXj'ok, r a. biuig back, subdue; degrade 
ItEKLt'crioN, s. that winch is reflected, thought 
iltroun bMck upon iliu pasi , atuniivp ronaidorailon 
111 KLE croH, 5 i ou-tiduier *. 

t. n bleak ilie natural course of rays 
Ki I OEGEN 1'. a blight; splendid 
Rlga i.LA, « ensigns ot Royalty 
KkoA'an, V a. oliborvc ; remark ; pay attention to 
li raiENT, s. a body of soldiers under one colonel 
Ri 'gion, s. tiaci (d land ; country 
HE't.iTLAA, a iTietliodical ; orderly 
Reimi/bce, v.a slrengt hen again 
lUjt'oT, V a castoff; ret use; throw aside 
Repeat I VE. s. a near friend ; a relation ; a kinsman 
Re'eauve, a having lelalion 
Relax a'tion, g. the act oi loosening 
Relaxed, a. slacdcened ; loosened; 'et loose; 

jtru . castd , reir Bbcd 

KELEA^.i£, V. a quit ; let go ; slacken ; free fri»n 
Relk'nt, V. n. ^lallieIl ; remit ; soften ; meJt 
Rk Eic. g. that which lernains 
Relie've, V. a. ease pain or soirow; succour by 

ii*f.i-taiice , Kuppnrt ; aBSisr 

Rei.i'gion, g. A ay stem ot divine faitli and worship 
Ueeii'ctant, a. unwilling; acting with repuguaiiee 
litMAi'N, V. n. couunue , endure ; be left 
Remai'ndeh g. the part left 
Ri Mk^akABLE, a. observable ; worthy of note 
Re medv, s. a uibdlcine by which any illness is 

cured, that which couDteraots any evd . r'^paTHtion 

R£Mfi'iCB£a,B. a. b^-ar in mmd ; ujL to loiget 
Remo'estbahoe, j^strong represematlon 
ItEMo'asELEss, s. wiJiliout remorttc 
Rfi^NDEa, V. a. leutore ; give baci. ; repiYseiit ; ex- 
hibit; givv 
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.Bcpxjl't, a..iz8e a^ain ; do strain ; speak af^ain I 
Repo^st, «. ramotir : popular fame ; sound ; loud ‘ 

naiM * 

Re'pkssemt. V. a. exhibit ; describe ; personate ; 
eacbiblt to ahow 

Repbessnta'tion, s . Image ; likeness ; public cx> 

liibition * 

REPEiE'vEt s. respite after sentence of death 
Bbpbi'bau, Si something seized by way of rotalia- 
tioo for Fobbsry or Mury 

Re'ptile, «. an animal that creeps on many fiefc 
IiEPD'Bi.ic;, s. comftionwealih ; a gorernment with- 
out o Kiug or other hereditary head 
KEpn'GNAtfT, a. disobedient ; contrary ■» opposite 
Ruro'LsB. V. a. beat back ; drive off 
Repitta'tion, «. character of irood or bad ; credit 
Uepc'ts, s. character ; reputation 
11 EQUE^ST, s, petition ; entreaty; demand 
Rb'qitiem, $. a hymn, in which they a^k, for the 
dead) riNiulem or reat 
Re quisite, a. necessary 

Re'scue, V. a. set free, from any violence, confine- 
ment, or danger 

Rese'mule, V a. to bo like ; to compare ; to repre- 
sent ai like BoniethinEClse 

Rese'ntment, s. anger ; deep sense of injury 
Re'sekvoib, s. a receiver ; a large basin which ro- 
oeivea water 

Re^sidence, f . dwelling ; place of abode 
Besou ece, s. resort ; expedient 
RbspeVtive, a paiticulur; relating to particular 
persona or tlniiKs 

£BfFiBA'TioN,i$ the act of breathing ; relief t/’tm toil 
Kesple'mdent, a. bright; hliimng , having id; hchu- 
liful lustre ' 

Rcspo'wsible, n. answerable ; accountable 
llESTaAi'NT, a. abridgment of liberty ; prohibition ; 
restric ion 

Rei aua'tion, s I'CQultal ; return of like for like 
liETA'an, V- a. hinder; delay 

Ue'-iinue, a a number attending upon a piiocipal 
person ; tram 

REThOSPE'CTlON, S. UCt 01' fuCUlty Of lookillg back- 
ward 

REi.cj‘'aN, a. the net of coming back to the same 
plaei* ; art orresiorinii; or Kivmti; back 
Revela't'on, s diMCOVory ; comTuunicatlon ; apo- 
calypse, thr prupliPcy oi St John, revealing; future 
thinys 

Reve^nue, a. income ; annual profits received from 

land 4 or other luuda 

Ke^veuence, a. veneratiori ; respect; title of tlie 

rlcPRy 

Reve'ese, V. a. turn up-sido down ; overturn 
RniNo'cEBOS, s. a large animal with a horn on ita | 
nose 

Riiofi jjde'noron, a. the rnsc-bay 

Ki'iiALOuT, s. mean, Ic’vd, brutal language 

Ki'dkuee, s. contemptive mockery 

Jlli'vET, V. a. fasten strongly 

Ri'viaET, s, a small river ; streamlet ; brook 

Roma'ntic, a. wild ; fanciful 

Koo keet, s. a nurKcry of rooks 

Ro'talist, a. adhereni to a King 

Ro'uy, jr. a precious stone of a red colour 

Ru'imment, a. the first principle 

Ru'ooed, a. rough ; uneven ; rude 

Ku'stic, a. rough ; rude; pertaining to the count! y 

Rosti'citt, s. rural appearance ; simplicity 

SA'CRAMENT, s. an oath ; an outward and visible 

ai^n of an laward and spiritual arare 
/tiA'cAED, a. immediately relating to God ; holy 
Sa'cbifice, r. a, offer to heaven ; destroy or give 
up for the sake of something else; destroy; kill 
SAfiA'ciTT, a. quickness of scent ; acuteness of dis- 
covery 

Sa'eine, a. consisting of salt; constituting salt 
Sa'nctitt, s. holiness; goodness; purity 
SA'MaciNAay. a cruel; bloody; murderous 
SA'ppnuB, a. a precious stone, of a blue colour 
Sau'hian, s. 'a reptile belon^ng to the order of 
Ssuria or liurils 

Sava^hmau, s. an open meadow without wood 
Soa'bbaud, «. the sheath of a sword or dagger 
Bob^hebv, a. the appearances of places or things ; 

ihe diaposLi 1011 of the scenes nf a lilsy 
fitSE'pT&E. a, the ensign of roy.‘^cy borne in the hand 
Rm'BKCE, a, knowledge; certwty grounded on 
' danoastcatiou 


'^ciENTi’Fic,a. producing demonstrative knowledge 
S 'BEECH, a. cry of horror and anguish ; harsh ciy 
Scvi'pTUBK, a. sacred writing; the Bible ^ 

Sc'.u'anv, a. mean; rile; dirty; worthless 
Scu'EPTuaE, a. carved work 
SEkAHAK, a. a sailor 

Se ason, s . one of the four parts of the year ; a fit 

tune 

Se cret, a. something studiously bidden; privacy ; 

solitude; a thma uubnowa 
Secbe'xe, V. a. put aside ; Iride 
Si:co'RiTy, a. protection ; safety ; certainty 
See'mxng, a. appearance ; show ; opinion 
Selc'ct, V. a. choose in preference to othei a rejected 
Sble'ction, a. the act of choosing ; choice 
Sc'Mt-GEO'BUEAB, a. half clrculur 
Se minabt, a. place of educatiou 
Se'natok. a. a public counsellor 
Sbnsa'tiom, a. perception by means of the senses 
Sekutiii'litv, j. quickness of sensation ; delicacy 
Sensoxho'ea, a little sensorium 
Senso'ridh, a. the seat of sense ; organ of sensation 
Se ntinee, s. one who watches or keeps guard, to 

prevpul BurpriBC 

Sepaba'tion, s. the act of sepiirating; disunion 
Se'quee, a. conclusion ; consequence ; event 
Skqoe'stkb, V a. separate from others fur the sake 
of privary , remove; withdraw 

SEnE'xiTV, s calmness; mild temperature ; peace. 

coolncBB of mind 

Se'biesi stfjilience ; order; auccestion; course 
SimiiA'TEO C- formed witii jags or indentures, bko 
the edge of h law 

Se'kvant, a. »'ne who attends another, and acts at 

his command 

SE'avirEAOLj;, a. octive ;,i>:^genf ; ofUcIous; usf- 
ful , Leneficial 

Se'vehal, a different; diveis; many 
Sha'ntt, s. a temporary wooden building 
SiiE'LTkB, 5. cover, jirotoction 
Si <>nae, a. a notice given by a sign ; a sign that 

Kivpf) notice 

Si'oNiFr, IK to declare ; to make known ; to declare 
by Bome tok»’n or Bi|j;n ; to * xprr»« , to nii-aii 
Silt. s. mud , Hhme ; consisting oi mud 
Si'mieau, a. like ; hsvmg resemblance 
SiMFLi'ciTE, plainness; not cunning; silliness 
SiMULTA'NEOi s. a ttctlug togcthcr ; existing at iho 
Sitiii- time* 

Sinoe'rity, a honesty of intention 
Si'nofu, a one that sings ; one w'hosc profession or 
buBinc'^s IS to Binir 

Si NoriLAK, a single ; particular 
Si tuate, pare a. placed with respect to anything 
eW, ruuBiBtmK 

Sbf'lkton, a. the bones of the body pre.served to- 

ICVther RB much as can Do iu their iiatmal Bltuation 

Ski'iinisu, blight fight; contest 
Sla'ief, a liaving the nature of slate 
Si.riLiiT. a. artful trick ; doxtovous practice 
Slu'gqish, a. Blow ; slothful ; lazy ; inactive 
Sotimi'ety, s. sobcrne.'is ; calmness; gidvity 
Soc’i'ety, * company; community 
Socket, s any iiolluw'pipe ; tlie receptacle of the eye 
So’ldieb, s. a fighting man ; a warrior 
Su'lemn. a. religiously grave; awful; grave ... 
Sole mnity, a. gravity ; religious ceremony 
SoLi'ciTovH. a, anxious; careful; concerned 
Soli'cituhe, a. anxiety ; carefulness 
So'lid, a. not liquid; not fluid ; not hollow; COm*- 
XMict ; Btraug ; firm ; aouud ; true ; profound *, grave 
Soli'loqut, s. a discourse made by one in solitude 
to bimaelf 

So'litaby, a. living alone ; not having company 
So'litude, a. loneliness ; a lonely place 
Sd'BEow', a. grief ; pain for something past ; sadnesa 
Sou'xnEBM, a. belonging to the south 
So'vEnEiQN, a. supreme lord 
Spa'nole, a. any little thing sparkling and shining 
Sta'nlel, a. a dog used for sport in the field, remark- 
able fur Bpsacity and obedieuco 
Spea'&eb, a. one that speaks ; the prolocator of 
the Comiuoua 

Spe'cies, a. a sort ; class of nature ; show 
Spe'cimen, s sample; apartof any thuig exhibited* 

that ih« reat uiay be knowu 

SPE'cTAnu:. • a show ; sight 
SrxcTA'Toa, a. a looker-ou ; a beholder 



Specula 'tion, j. examination by the eyej view; spj 
Spiie'uical, a. round ; fii^lobalar * 

Sn'cuLA, s. a little bpike 
Si'i'ev, oJ^producing spice ; aromatic 
SrT'uER, a. the animal that spins a web for files 
Svi'bal, a. carred; windinf;; circularly Involvi 
Sri'JiiT, breath ; soiilof man ; apparition ; tomp^_ 
Srj'aiTrAL, a. ttiat which refi^ards divinity; that 
wliirh reKurdi tiie loul , nol temporal 
Sple'noid, a. showy ; ma^nihcent; pompons 
Stabi'litt, s. steadiness; stieiigth to stand 
STA'fiNANT. a. motionless ; still 
Sta'gnate. V a. He motionless; have no stream 
StaSuaud, s. an ensign m war ; a settled rate 
STA'aLiNG.s. abinall singiog-bird 
S TA TbSMAN, 5. a politician ; one employed in pnb' 

Ilf aff iir» 

Sta'tion, V. o. jilace in a certain pnat, or place 
oTa. ti l: s. an imigo ; solid teprescntatloii of anp 

livinf; bi’ing 

Sta'i'l'ke, s. the height of any animal 

STb'iiii.K, a. barren ; nnfriiitfnl 

Sto'ic. s. lui ancient philosopher of a pariicnlar 

tierr, ihaf nier undfr the Stott or porliro of the innple 
ST'orcAL. a. pertaining to tlie Stoics 
SraA'TAc.Ejrt, s. an artifice in war; a trick by 

vli.i h Boiiif aihaiitAifp iR K-iii'CJ 

STRr'c'iUitE, 5 building; tonn 
S'JKi C'.LE, t’ n. labour ; stn\ (* ; contend 
Stc'di.nt, s. a booki-»li nuin ; a scholar 
^TL’ CEf V, r a. make stupid ; deprive of sensibility 
SiTiT 'Njnors, a wondt rlul ; arn.iz.ing 1 astonisliiiig 
Srij III VI DE, 7 . to uivicle a part into yJtniore parts 
Sunni \ I'siON, the act of subdivMijRg; the i>%rts 
diRtiii^uislicd bj a sproiid cIuirioii f 
SuBoi E, r a- cruali j.'ir juo.ss ; cor ^'ler; tame 
n'K.ii-cT, 5, one who litS .oinder uic dominion of 

ariofi.fr, that mi liicU any up^ra'iuii inxierfoiui «I 

St'n.Mr. iK.A, r. a. to put under water, to drown 

Si n'li ■sMV I , a. humble 

bL' iisi otiENi', a. lollowing in train 

fer 1 '.viENi. L% s. c irnncleneo ; moans of supporting 

, iiilicrf ill s.iiiit t liin:^ t'N« 

Sti'nsaAsrc, f. hOM etlinig real, not imaginary; 

weallli , iiKMiis ot lili' 

S I 113T1 n j r , jf. ( lie placed oy another to act w'llli 

(If Irk'd t(*(l i)(i,\cr 

Sun 1 1 ttHA NEoue, a 1- ing under the earth 

SfiiN L RsroN, s. overthrow ; rum 

St 'i ( EEii, V a. follow ; iirospcr 

Si ('Cl, ssiL’L, a. p^o^pelolls; happy; fortunate 

Si ( « l'-sion, a. .1 senea of peraons or Uiiuga follow- 

111 .; iMii‘ mi'iihi'r; a litiear^c* 

,'i' ('('oi;u aid ; assisianee; help in distress 
Sii »'ci'LEN'i, a juicy; moist 
Su'DOEN’, a ».omiug unc\j>eclcdly ; hasty ; violent 
Si 'i I Lii., r. a. lieir, undergo; endure; permit 
bi 1 n iL. 7’ V bo euouf'h ; be MiUlcierit; be o<j[Uttl 

n» ihr Mid, or rurpow 

,''1 iriVa, a :iil nd ; supply ; satisfy 
Si ri'i ciENT, a. equal to any end or purpose 
Si n.T, c. < 1 . ,-poil; tiruish ; dirty ; spot 
Si i.im, a. hot and clo.'-e 

Si' MMoN, r a call up ; raise ; admonish to appear 
Su MPTi ous, 01 . costly : expensive , splodid 

grand; pompous; lotty; magnificent 
Srj-EBiM'L' laREM'. u. lying on Mie top of something 
(■! (■ 

Sui'J.TUNPr’cr v. a. bring in as an addition to 

S'linriliiiiK "li.r 

St PEiuNTE NDi NCE, s supciiur care ; tlic act of 

ove.aeeiuK W'lih Huthoniy 

SurLuiNTE NDENT, 5, OHO wlio ovetlooks Others 

anibouiaii>ely 

.SiTi'E'jiioB, a. higher; greater in dignity or cxcel- 

Iciu'f* preferable , upper 

SucLiiio'iuTY, *• pre-eminence; the quality ot 
beias; greaicr or higher lba*i Hnotber 
SurcHsEDE, o a make void by superior power; set 

as I'e 

SirEKSTi'Tious, a. full of idle fancies or ecruples 
^ I til r(\!;ar(l to raliKion 

Sco'PLv ', V. n. till up a deficiency ; yield ; afford ; 
(irminnioilate; lunilnh 

Si i rLV s. relief ot want ; euro of deficieneJea 
Surro'aT, s. act or power of sustaluing; prop 
Sui'Po'uT, V a. sustain ; prop; endure 
SuFJ‘(,>'.'i £, a admit without proof; imagine 
Su'arACE, A. buperficiesi outside 
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S'nBPLua, 1 . overplus ; what remains when use ia 
■atuflfd ’ 

SuBBou'irn, v. «. environ ; onSompass ; enclose on 
all eiJpB 

Surve'y, V. a. view a.s examining ; measure and 

rstituiitr land , overlook 
Si'scE'PTiifLE, a, capable of anything 
Suspi'cioN, j the actof suspecting ; imagination of 

oumethin g; ill without proof • 

Swa llow, v. n. toko down .{jhe throat ; take in 
Sy cftMOBR, s. a tree 
Sy'oophant, t. tale-bearer • 

Sv'mmbtry, adaptation of parts to each other; 

proportion; harmony 

Sy'mviuinv, s. harmony of mingled sounds 
Sy'naoooue. jr. a Jewish place of worship 
Sy'S’xe.'ii, j. aijy combtiuatiou of many things acting 

tORftbCl 

Syktem-a'tic, a. methodical ; written or formed 
with rojsuiar ^ubordinaliun of (^iie part lu anoiber 

TA'JiLET, s. a small level surface ; a surface written 

on or paintrd 

Ta'iiular, a. sot In the form of tables or synopses 
Ta'ctics, s. the art of ranging men on tlie field of 

bHiile 

Ta ffeta, s. a thin bilk 

TaSxard, 5. a largo vessel w'ith a cover for strong 
drink 

Ta'fer, V. n grow gradually smaller 
Ta'ttoo. v. a. mark by staining on the skin 
TA'wi>i^',a. meanly show'y, showy witlioutelcgance 
T'ax' gox, j. the act ot loading witli tuxes; ac- 

0' A’jfcn 

T^'' ifticAL, a. belonging to the arts; not in com- 
mon or popular utie 

Tl i.Esroi-E, s. a long glass by which distant objects 
ar«’ viewed 

Tea cher, s. one who teaclvoa ; ttii instructor 
Tempi kancl, s moderation in meat and dunk; 

buiiiil' ti(*e from ardent pa«Mon 
Te mperate, tt moderate in meat and drink ; free 

frcuti Hrdc.iit paasiriu , iinl exLCASive 

Te'mperature, s. constitution of nature; de- 
;;rc(M>i any qualilien ; inadurati-in 
TE'Mi'iLrF s. a place appropi latcd to acts of religion ; 
tUo upp'-r part ot tbi* BidfR ol vir h(*ad 

Temi«*kal, a. measuied by time secular ; not 

rpi iMial 

TeiMPI A TioN, jr. the act of templing 
Tena'( ity, j. adhesion of 'iie part to another 
Te'ndency, jr, directU'i) or course toward any 
pliii ^ objet'i, luhMfnPf, or ri'iiiU 
Ti/.ndeb, a. soil ; sensible, delicate; gentle; mild; 
youu '4 , wi'flk, as tt nUrv brc 

Te ni>bil, s. the clasp oi a vine or other climbing 

plant 

Tr’M.MEBT, s. anything holy by a tenant 
Temj'itt, s. thinness ; smallness ; poveity 
Te JiMiNATE, r. 71. have an end ; be limited ; end 
Tejimiva'tion, *. the end 
1 EHRE <4 1 RIAL, a. curtlily 

Te'abihle, a. dreadful ; formidable ; caubiiig fear 

Tl iiKiER, s, a kind of dog 

Tf/iiniToiiv, s. land ; country 

Te rbou, s. tear communicated ; fear received ; 

tbi* ruuRC of fenr 

Te'xtuke, s. the act of weaving ; a web , a thing 

woven, coiubjiiAtion of parls 
The'aefobr, ad. for this reason ; conseiiuentiy 
TuooWnd, a. or s. the number of ten Imndrcd 
Tide, s. time ; alternate ebb and flow of the sea V 
Tl ' mid, a. fearful; wanting courage ' 

'Ii'momuds, a. fearful ; terrified ; suseeptible of w 

Icar, capable of beiog 

Ti'xee, A a general hi ad coinprislng parflculars ; 
an appellation of honour, cluim of r'Rlit : the flrit page 
(iJ a DooK, trllinic Its name, and Kcuerally Its subject 
To I'siw, s. an alarm-bell 
To nriD, a. Aiotionless ; Fluggish 
To'uturb. * torments Judicially Inflicted; pain 
by which ftiiVt is punished, or canlesiion rx lorded 
To'riure, V. {)unl>li with tortures; torment 
Tour, a. (pronolcnced ioor) a Jouniiey for pleasure 
Toe BIST, a. one^-yho travels lor pleasuri. 

To ward, pr,<ip. in i direction to ; ncir to 
Tow'eb, s. high bui^'^iiig ; fortress ; au elevation 
Trapi TioNAL, a, der ^ered by tradlMoii 
Tra'oudt, «. any mourfff&l or dread ' ul eveat 
Tba'uic, a. XDOurttful, calamitoos 
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compounded of merry i^^^srRBTA'LiATEn, part, nnretamed. applied to in- 
T*^**'> *■ ® draw alcrifTi entlc2; edacato 1 U*i^;A'Y, u a retract: denv what has been said 


• 'll les 

^ ^ * u a retract; deny what has been aald 

Ua NQOU., a. quiet ; peaceful IjNs^icrt'ssrui,, a not haviiif thewishc." event 

TnAMqci LMTi. c. quietness; pence ; freedom ft-om U:;* wa'the, « a. unbandaeo 

f nJ^'e^Uy moving. 

TnA'NBiBNT, o. short; momentary ITaoE. e a press ; incite; provoke; solicit 

Te Ansi non, «. remf^vai ; pasitnge from one to v.'"''' U'siier, s. an under-teacher ; one whose business it 
< *'** 1 i- 1 i. to introduce straDgerf, or wslk before a per«®u of liigh 

Teansmi.t, f}. a scAid from one place to another rank r » 

TaaNsrA^BENTt a. clear; translucent Ute'nsil, s an instrument for any use, such as tlio 

Tea' VEL, f. Journey ; labour; toll veBscln of the kitcben, or tool* of a trade 

Tea vel, v n make travels ; move ; go 

TbaVeebe, V to cross; to lay athwart; to cross by VALE'RIAX, s. a plant 
way ot oppoKition , to zander o’* ei Va^m.ky, s low ground ; a hoHow between twp hills 

Tega'<7TI£bolb, a faithless; guilty of deserting or Va'el'Aiiee, o. precious ; worthy 
betraying , , , Va"e«e, .1 price ; worth ; rate 

Teea CHEii'i g. perfidy; breach of faith Van. s the front of an army ; thr first line 

TEEA'snEEE.5 ooo wbo has the cure of mono}-; one Vam'lea. a, a plmit, the fruit of which is used to 

wKn liHii ili.^ fvliurvfi nf tmuaiirm ! . 


who ha* the charge of treasure 

Tee'llis, s a htruf ure ot iron, wood, or osier, 

the parrs c roaming each other Uke s tamre 

Treme'ndoos, a rireadfnl; hurnblo 
Tee'moI’E, s. the state of trembling or quivering 
TEE'Mrhors, a trembling; feariul ; quivering 
Tee'pida'tion, .r. fear; terror; Imrry ; coutused 
haste , (ernfied fliglif 

Tul'angle, a u. hgure of three angles 
Tutbo'nal, k the seat of a judge ; a court of justice 
Tei'bute, j payment in acknowledgement ; sub- 
jection ^ _ 

Tai crE, a threefold ; treble - 

TErrMCii, 5 victory; conquest ’ 

Tiiir'MrnANT n victorious; celebrating a \-ictnry 
Teo'miy-. # something shown or treasu»ed up m 
proot oi virlorj' 

Tbo'i^uee, e »*. di.shirb; afflict; tease; disorder 
Tflr'NrATn, r. a maim ; cur short 
Teu'omons, f. the knobs or bundlings of a gun, 

that bear it rni llir checKH of a rarringe 
Ti BC s. a pipe; a loi g hollow body 
Tt 'iJOLAit a. re cmhllng a pipe or trunk 
Tv»n LTOors a uproarious, noi>y 
To nic, s. part of the Roniau dress, natural cover' 
lug; tunirl(‘ 

Tr'NNEL, X funnel; shaft of a chimney; passage 
under ground 

Tu'ehan, s. the cover wom by the Turks on their 

liftads 

To jiviTroE, K shamefulTiesB , baseness 
Tv'ranny, *, severity ; ngonr 

Ty'hant. s an absolute inonau h governing im- 
perioiiBly ; a criii'l and ee\erv niaiilcr, an oppress jr 

X’^T.-TTM ATE, a. intended as the, lastroMirt 


ariMit eliiieolatc 

Va'nish. I*, n. lose perceptible existence ; disap)- 

pi*ar, be lost •. pas* away 

VA’KiAVtE, s. diMCoril, disagreement 
VA'aitMATE, V. a. diversify ; stain with different 

col III] rs 

VA^niors, a different; several; diversified 
Va^jiv, r a. change ; change to something else 
V A'TifAS, X. the yialacc of Iho Pup© ai Uome 
I Vegeta'tion, s. the power ot protluc ngthu growth 

ol pl'Mlt" I 

Vr.GETATivki a. having the power to produce 

icrowth HI pJ)^nts 

VE iiirEK, * It conveyance 

Vj/>Eii AiiLE, old ; to be treated with reverence 
Ve'ninov, s g/fc ne ; tlio ^\ir' of doer 
Ventilation,.? the > . of taunmg 
VENfiLA'ioii, s an instiumeiit contrived to supply 
place* w ith fresh uir 

Vr'NTrBE, V. it. dare; run liazard , engage in 
. VEiiiKV, V n justify against the charge oi false • 

J h »i>u , conliriii ; to prove triii* 

Vi ' rjlv, «(i. Ill it nth. certainly 
! Vr^-,Bi’.L. s. any capa “ity ; aiij thing contaiEiug ; 
c >n’a.niri!; pun* ol an hiiiuiiiI hoily 

* H burning muiinlain near Naplea 
Vici'mty'. s nearnesh; slate of being n oar 
Vioi'ssiri DE, regular change ; revolution 
\ I'oiiM, 5. attcnfii'.e ; sometlung destroyed 
Vi'r'i’cuir, 5 conquest, triumph 
. A’i '.il, s. watch , a fast kept before a holiday 
1 Vi'gokous, tt. full of .sirength ami life 
, X I'ooaouai.Y, a<( eneigetically , forcibly; w'ith 
tou’r, wiihour neiiUov** 

; Vi'i;.LAOE s. a snnill collectinn of houses 


T'^naiia'tei), putt, not fehseund m force or intensilv * \ indioatii, n o justify ; clear; assert; revengo 


U'saccol''ntaiji-i . a. not explicable ; uot to be solved 
by rni ’■ on , run pubjpd 

IIna'i.tehajii e, a. unchangeable ; immutable 
UMArrBOA i'iu:!), a. niiicocssihle 
U.nawa're, ad unexpectooly ; without thought 
llNfi- UTAiNTV, 8 waotof Certainty ; inaccuracy 
Unciia'ngi.aule a not subj.'Ct to variation 
Unco mcoktaiii.e, a afforuing no comfo”*^ ; gloomy 
IjNcii'LTiVATtD, tt not iiistiucted ; uncivilised 
IjNhati'mld, a. unsubdued by fear ; not depre.saed 
ITmieugo'v r ^ bufh'r ; sustain ; support 
IJNDii.RMi'h'E, t', to exciivate undcr 
■J/NDTMr'Msiipji). a. not to bo losaened ; Inca^uible of 

* bniiiK h ti*e<)pd 


Vj'ntagl, s the protlme ot the vino for the year; 
i\n- tinu* in whifh ^rrnpt'B an* Kftllwiril 
, Vi oLATiON, s inti ingemeui ot a law 
I Vi ' oLtNT, a. forcible ; unseasomibiy vchomont 
■ ViViB, jr a SCI pent; anything mischiovouH 
Vi'PKEiNE, a. belonging to a viper 
Vi'ai’LENT, a poisonous, \eno 1 non 3 ; poisoned in 

ihc iiuikI, nialii^naiit 

Vi'isiuLE, a. perceptible by the eye ; apparent 
Vision. *, Bight; the faculty oi seeing; ihe at*^ - 
Bering; » siipernRlu h 1 apjifiuiinfr ; a sppcirc; a phan- 
loin : a dri'Hin . Bonieihiui; bIiovvii in a rlrcuia 
VTsual, tt using rh ; power ot Bight 
Vi'tiate, a deprave ; spoil ; make less pure 
Volga' NO, 5 a burning mountain 
Vo tary, s. one devoted, a* by a vow. to any parti- 
cular Hcrvice, worship, study, or state of lift* 

Vu'etuee, j. a large bud oi prey 


Undisco'? ered. a not seen ; not found out Vo tary, s. one devoted, a* by a vow. to any parti- 

UnlUSTI’M.O IBTIAIII.B, a. not to be distluguished | hitvicc, worship, stuiSy, or state of lift* 

UNro'KTUNATE, tt. uTiBucceshful ; unproftperout : Vu'eturr, j- a large bud oi prey 
U^niFOBM, a. coDlimaity to one rule; siiiular to 
iiself W.VNTONLY, tMf- sportivoly; carelessly 

Umifo'emity, 8. conformity to one pattern Wea'pon, j. an instrument of oftonco; something 

UMNEa'EITABEE, a. unfit to be Inhat^ted wiOi winch m e is anned 10 hurt anuiher 

UNiNi'tiATED, ignorant of; nj't convei-sant Wi'ldernb3s, a. a desert 

with r Wi'sTFrE, a utteutivo; earnest; full of thought 

Unive'bbae, «. the whole Wo'nderful, a. admirable; strange; astonishing 

U'niVEitBE, 8 . tho general system ^ things Wo'ebhip, v. a. adore ; honour ; venerate 

C{iju'btxpiabe£, a. not to be de^jded 

Cr*rtio'oLTEi>. unchanged T.n feather ZEST, «. relish 

ljtiiEA,'LATEAELB, <1. ftia g iia tmg Zoolo'qical, a. that Which rclatcs to azutaols 


THE END- 








